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WORLD’S 
RECORD FISH 


Greatest weight of our pop- 
ular fishes. Where caught, 
when, how and by whom 
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Bathing, Golf, Fishing and Shooting at Hotel Charlotte Harbor 


MADE TO THE SPORTSMAN’S ORDER! 


OTEL CHARLOTTE HARBOR at Punta Gorda is THE Flori- 


da hotel for sportsmen (and their families). 


Southwest Florida around Punta Gorda is a sportsman’s paradise 

as well as a vacationist’s! You can enjoy particularly excellent 
Quail shooting and fishing at Punta Gorda besides the climate, 
sports and Hotel that make this so delightful a place for an all- 
around winter Vacation! Open season for Quail to February 15th. 
The guides almost guarantee the limit number for the average 
shooter! In the salt waters of Charlotte Harbor, Snook, Grouper, 
Spanish Mackerel, Channel Bass, Weakfish, Sheepshead and others 


are always plentiful. Tarpon later on. A dozen streams close by 
for fresh-water fishing. 7 
Hotel Charlotte Harbor, directly on Charlotte Harbor at Punt) 
Gorda, is one of the outstanding resort hotels on the West Coast” 
Its quiet spaciousness and lack of ostentation, its modern comfort 
and congenial clientele appeal to shooters and fishermen. Ant 
bring your family. There’s plenty for ALL to enjoy. 
Own Championship 18-hole golf course, trapshooting, tennis and 
delightful bathing. Table and service of special excellence. On 
Tamiami Trail 100 miles below Tampa—Through cars! 


HoTEL CHARLOTTE HARBOR 


RATES weekly only $42 to $56 
single, $84 to $112 double including 
meals and Private Bath. 

Send for booklet. Write or wire 
reservations collect to Mr. G. Floyd 
Alford, Manager 


PUNTA GORDA 
FLORIDA 


New York Office 220 W. 42 St. 
Wisconsin 7-2000 
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SQUARE 


Better Hunting 


NO. 3 AND NO. 4 


ID you ever fork out a handful of 

cracked corn to a cock pheasant, 

and have him look you square in 

the eye and say, “Many thanks, 
mister”? Neither did I. There’s a certain 
class of things we like to do, however, 
and keep right on doing, whether we get 
any actual words of thanks in return or 
not. You know what I mean. 

Feeding any kind of a bird when snow 
and ice cover up his natural food supply 
gives a warming, 
pleasurable thrill, But 
feeding a _ particular 
kind of a bird—a 
pheasant or a quail for 
instance—is something 
that makes a particu- 
larly powerful appeal 
to a real sportsman. 

It has been my good 
fortune to know quite 
a few real sportsmen 
as I have plodded my 
way thus far through 
this life. Without ex- 
ception, I am here to 
say that I have always 
found him a_ kind- 
hearted individual. 

I am not. saying, 
mind you, that he is 
always the kind of a 
fellow who will turn 
the other cheek after 
being slapped. Quite 
the reverse, I have 
known a number of 
real sportsmen who 
undoubtedly could be 
quickly turned into 
dangerous men by 
any rough-neck who 
thought he could do 
them a sharp wrong 
and get away with it 
scot-free. 

I have one friend in 
particular who has a good share of genuine 
early-American blood in his veins. I mean 
he is part Indian. He and I trust each 
other implicitly and have great respect 
and admiration for each other. Yet to- 
morrow, if I convinced him by one 
low-down trick against him that I was 
unworthy of the trust he had placed in 
me—I am not altogether sure that even 
the white man’s law would deter him from 
busting me over the head with the nearest- 
to-hand modern substitute for the ances- 
tral tomahawk. And he'd be right ! 

Somehow or other, I wish today there 
was less law, fewer libel suits, and a great 
deal more honestly-bred respect for each 
other among men. The violent-death rate 
might show a rapid rise for a while. But 
in the long run I think the race of men 
would be a little cleaner—and, in our 
general population, we’d have a higher 
percentage of clean sportsmen who believe 
ma fair break all around, for each other 
as well as for our game birds and game 
animals, 

The problem of conservation, or restor- 
ation, whichever you choose to call it, is in 
great measure no more than a problem of 
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Better Sportsmanship 


Edited by Jep Means 


the individual—to watch his own conduct. 

It is granted, of course, that things have 
come to such a rotten state through political 
mismanagement in the last several decades, 
that much legislative correction is neces- 
sary to put an end to the destruction of 
breeding and resting areas for wild game. 

This is the work that must be performed 
by the newly-created Wild Life Institute. 





The Governor of Michigan signs the SQUARE CIRCLE pledge and becomes the 

Squareshooter Frank Fitzgerald; l. to r., Squareshooter C. I. McCuen, presi- 

dent Olds Motor Works, Governor Fitzgerald (seated) and Squareshooter 
Richard Harfst, general manager Aytomobile Club of Michigan 


Swamp land and other marginal areas 
that are not needed to help create food 
for one hundred and twenty million Amer- 
icans must be “re-reclaimed” as wild game- 
bird sanctuaries. 


HE wealthy and politically-powerful 

sheep-raising interests must be driven 
out of the mountain haunts of our west- 
ern big-game animals. 


Ruinous road-building through un- 
spoiled big-game retreats must be stopped. 

Such broad-front warfare as this must 
be waged by the Wild Life Institute. 

But in the meantime, we as individuals 
can do a whale of a job in conserving 
wild game locally and bringing back wild 
game locally—by feeding local game birds 
when snow and ice keep them from get- 
ting at their natural food supply; also by 
building resting-shelters where a game 
bird can find some protection against the 
elements, and also scratch up some of the 
sand and grit that are such a necessary 
part of his feeding; also by constantly 
bearing down on predator control, month 
after month, and relentlessly. 

Right now the biggest job for every 
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Better Fishing 


squareshooter in the northern half of the 
United States to shoulder is this work of 
helping the game bird get his chow when 
natural chow is hard to find. 

Just to refresh your memory—take a 
look at your Square CircLe membership 
certificate with the Ten Commandments 
of Square CIRCLE printed on it: 

Commandment No. 3 states: “I pledge 
myself to distribute grain in my favorite 
covers during each winter, when snow 
covers the ground, for I know that a well- 
fed game bird can resist almost any 
weather.” 

Commandment No. 
4 states: “During the 
dead of snow-covered 
winter I pledge my- 
self to construct at 
least one shelter in 
each of my favorite 
covers, either of brush 
or cornstalks, in which 
I shall scrape away 
the snow and ice and 
expose the sand or 
gravel which a game 
bird needs with its 
feeding.” 


HERE is a big re- 

ward for this kind 
of work, as every 
squareshooter realizes 
even before he pledges 
himself to the Ten 
Commandments, 

The reward is great- 
er than the mere fact 
that you will probably 
get better shooting 
next year. 

The keenest reward, 
it seems to me, is that 
feeling that comes with 
knowledge _ that 
you are giving some- 
thing worth while in 
return for something 
very worth while which 
has already given richly to you. Further 
explanation isn’t necessary. 

In short, though you may never toss a 
handful of cracked corn out to a cock 
pheasant and have him step up and say, 
“Thanks, mister!” you will get a kick 
out of it when you go back there a couple 
of days later and see the cracked corn 
neatly cleaned up by some hungry some- 
thing-or-other ! 

I am not asking you to try it. You 
have already pledged yourself to do it. 
I am simply reminding you that now is 
the time. 


IN NEW ZEALAND 


ROM New Zealand, Squareshooter E. 
M. Sutton writes: 

“What am I to do about the Square 
CircLtE Commandments 3 and 4? We have 
no snow here at any time of the year! 

“The right answer probably is that I'll 
have to double my activities in other direc- 
tions—for we have plenty of hawks, wea- 
sels and stoats in the way of vermin.” 

A right good answer! 


(END OF SQUARE CIRCLE DEPARTMENT) 
3 
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F. J. Burcuarp, Owner Harry Pry, Supt. 


Pheasant Shooting 


on a Fenced-in 


Private Preserve 
by the Day or Season 
e All our Pheasants field reared @ 


New Jersey shooting license required 


Live pheasants for breeding or stocking purposes 
for sale. Send for circular. 


BIG BROOK PHEASANT FARM 
Tel. Holmdel 16-J, R. F. D., No. 1, Freehold, N. J. 














KODIAK 

BROWN 

BEAR— 
AALASKA SPRING HUNTS 


@ Now booking! Come after the 
largest bear in the world. Real 
sportsmen’s hunting. Individually 
planned parties. 11th year of suc- 
cessful operation. Wire or write for 
details. 


“ALSO FALL HUNTS FOR MIXED BAGS” 


Cable Address: AGTA 
ANCHORAGE, ALASKA 


LASKA GUIDES, Inc. 











Hunt Kodiak Bear 


Shore hunting by boat—Interior by pack and 
saddle horses. Prefer small parties. Ten years’ 
experience all parts Kodiak Island. For full 
information write or wire. 


FRED A. HENTON 
Licensed Guide KODIAK, ALASKA 

















CANADIAN LANDS 
Seized and Sold for Taxes— 


$31 buys cottage lot 


$58 buys 5 acres lake front 

$76 buys 25 acres hunting camp 
$85 buys 40 acres farm 

$234 buys 100 acres with house 


$720 buys 550 acres % mile lake front 
Our 19th annual list just issued in the form of a 
20-page booklet describes the above and many other 
choice properties offered at Tax Sale prices. The 
amount quoted is the full price asked, perfect title, 
no mortgage. Beautifully situated hunting and fish- 
ing camps where there is real sport; summer cottage 
sites; heavily wooded acreages in Muskeka, High- 
lands of Ontario and the new North; also farms in 
Ontario, New Brunswick, Quebec, Prairie Provinces 
and British Columbia. Now is the time to invest in 
Canada’s minerals, forests and farms. Small monthly 
payments if desired. Don’t delay, write today for 
free booklet with full explanation. 


TAX SALE SERVICE 


Room 604, 72 Queen St. W., Toronto, Canada 





GROUSE 
AT YOUR 
DOORSTEP 


ONLY 35 
FROM NEW YORK CITY 


‘THROW your i rod or 
gun into your car after busi- 
ness on a Friday and drive only 
130 miles from N. Y. City over 
perfect roads open all year round. 
Reach Big Indian in time for a 
late dinner at the Big Indian As- 
sociation Clubhouse. Sleep in 
your own cabin built beside a 
gurgling trout stream. Fish dur- 
ing the week-end in the famous 
Esopus River. Or, if it is the hunt- 
ing season, walk from your cabin 
door into the beautiful Catskills 
after deer, bear, grouse, arctic 
hare, or other game on club 
grounds of 1000 acres, or on the 
adjoining 200,000 acres of State 
Forest Preserve. Swimming in 
the club pool, tennis, hiking, rid- 
ing are also available. Golf nearby. 


Too expensive for you? 
ONE-HALF ACRE SITES COST $400 


This includes free membership 
in the Big Indian Mountain Club. 
Cabins can be built for $800 up, 
according to size. Highly re- 
stricted. 


BIG INDIAN 
ASSOCIATION 
23 West 45th Street, New York City 


Tel. BRyant 
9-5221 
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Join the 
SQUARE 
CIRCLE! 


Six cents in stamps bring 
you the SQUARE CIRCLE insignia and mem- 
bership certificate. Sign the coupon pledge 
attached herewith. _ Address : 


SQUARE | CIRCLE, FIELD & & “STREAM 

578 Madison Ave., N. Y. C. 

I pledge myself to the Ten Commandments of 
SQUARE CIRCLE, 

(Print name) 
(Street) 
(City) 
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 FIS 


Come on down—the fish- 
ing’s fine. Fishing in lake 
and river for big mouth 
bass. Or fishing in bay and 
Gulf for dozens of varie- 
ties of food and game fish 
. tarpon, kingfish, chan- 
nel bass, amberjack, trout, 
robalo, mackerel—anything 
you want. And you'll like 
St. Petersburg in other 
ways, too. Climate, accom- 
modations, living costs— 
they’re just right. Send 
for booklet today. Address: 
B. B. Deaderick, Sec’y., 
Chamber of Commerce— 


FLORIDA— 


THE SUNSHINE CiTy 


BIG MOUTH BASS 


At their Sportiest!! 
Good Hotels—Hunting—Golf 
SANFORD .f*,ctins FLORIDA 


Write for full information 
SANFORD JUNIOR CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 








THE MAYFAIR HOTEL 
where On the St. Johns River 

fish and SANFORD e FLORIDA 

Fishing — Hunting — Sports 


game 
To suit every age and ac- 
are commodate every pocketbook. 


plentiful “Real Cracker Guides” 
Write for Information 


FLORIDA-FISHING 


Come 








py teeny pe lla ‘ 
@) emeteent of C.31 Wall St. Orlando, F 





Georgia — South Carolina 
Oneacre up, 50,000. 
Many with ‘wonder 


Country Estates ful homes elegantly 
furnished, at 


Game Preserves pression prices. 


L. H. SMITH & COMPANY 
Savannah, Ga. 


Farms 








iF YOU WANT TO GET THEM 
YOU MUST GO : 
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GAME AND FISH 
PRESERVE FOR SALE 


Eagle Nest Plantation containing 2940 acres near Mar- 
rianna, Arkansas, along the Lan Guille river. Adjoins 
a large, new government project to be used as resting 
grounds for waterfowl. Thousands of acres to be stock- 
ed with game and fish by the U. S. government. Hard 
roads to be constructed through government project. 
Good hunting for geese, ducks, pheasants, quail, deer, 
small game, also fishing. Tillable land may be used for 
agricultural purposes and live stock. A wonderful op- 
portunity for a party who desires to conduct a hunting 
and fishing resort during the open season, and a plan- 
tation during the closed season. Raises good corn and 
cotton, and is specially adapted for live stock, For 
full particulars address 


FRANK J. WILKINS, Atty. 
811 Alliance Life Bldg. Peoria, Illinois 








Hunting Grounds 


About 13.900 Acres in Georgetown County, S. C., 
known as Carvers Bay. Abounding with ducks and 
other game. One third of tract under water, balance in 
hardwood and cut-over pine woods. Good title. Will 
sell at attractive price to settle Estate. Further 
particulars upon request. 


Estate of Harry C. Trexler, Dec’d 
Allentown, Pa. 























Caught at EVERGLADES! 


FLORIDA'S FAMOUS 10,000 ISLANDS FISHING 
- Big catches are daily occurrences. Sheltered waters. Salt and fresh water 
varieties, including Tarpon, Kingfish, Snook. dosen others. Experienced 
guides. Excellent — shooting to Feb. 15th. Golf. Two fine hostel- 
tes for sportsmen. it. Write— 
EVERGLADES 
Collier Co., Florida 
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By IROQUOIS DAHL 


This department, which appears each month, is 
devoted to all interesting questions concerning | 
natural history, wild life and outdoor lore. | 
Read it regularly and add to your knowledge. 


Ques. Which is the best for rheumatism 
and back-ache—the oil from rattlers, cop- 
perheads or moccasins, and how should tt 


be applied? 


Ans. Oils derived from various snakes 
and wild animals are usually heated and 
well massaged into painful portions of the 
anatomy by those who have faith in these | 
remedies. This Department has no data 
that would indicate what type of such oil | 
is best. 





Ques. (1) What size is the bird known | 
as the rook in England? Is it the same 
as our crow? (2) Is there a duck in this 
country known as the rook? 


Ans. (1) The rook is about the same | 
size as our crow, belongs to the same 
Family, Cervus, and the birds are closely 
related. (2) The ruddy duck is given the 
name rook, locally, in some parts of this 
country. 


Ques. How can I tell the track of an 
otter in the snow? How large are its foot- | 
prints? 


Ans. The otter makes a rather flounder- 
ing trail in snow, though the footprints 
are distinct. The length of its jump, de- | 
pending upon condition of the snow, is 


| from about four to eight feet and the foot- 
| prints will measure about two inches in 
| diameter. It will no doubt be best for you 
|to refer to the library where you will 


probably find books illustrating otter trails. 


Ques. Here is a poser for you and the 
question is asked in good faith: From 
what animal was the meat known in olden 
days as “Albany beef” obtained? 


Ans. This name was given to the meat | 


lof the sturgeon in some parts of New| 


York. be 


Ques. A point of information: Does the 
average person underestimate or over- 
estimate distance? 


Ans. Underestimating of distance is 
most common. 


Ques. How can one distinguish a north- 
ern from a southern direction by exam- 
ination of tree stumps? 


Ans. The annual growth rings on the 
stump should, by careful examination, be 
found thicker and heavier on the northern 
side, because the moisture is retained for 
a longer time on that side. 


Ques, Can you give me the name of the 
plant which was once said to fall from 
Heaven in the night instead of growing 
in the ordinary manner? 


Ans. Probably coclifolium, or Tremella 
nostock. When distilled, the plant (or 
fungi) yields a dark, fetid oil which 
ancient alchemists once believed contained 
the universal spirit; and that, when ex- 
tracted pure, it would be the long sought 
solvent of gold. It appears during the sum- 
mer on sandy and parched soils after rain, 





Palms Guard the Entrance to the Inn 


USEPPA ISLAND 
FLORIDA 


For the Ease, the Leisurely 
Sport and the Privacy You 
So Much Desire 


F you need sunshine and complete 

relaxation—come to Useppa. 

Here, you may do and dress as you 
please. The entire Island, its golf 
course and beaches, its gardens and 
shaded lawns is your estate. Here, you 
may be assured of the ease and pri- 
vacy you so much desire. All your 
needs and pleasures are provided for. 

Useppa Island lies in clear sheltered 
waters, on the West Coast of Florida, 
100 miles below Tampa. Useppa Inn, 
delightfully situated on the Island, is, 
in every respect, one of the loveliest 
and finest winter resorts in America. 
An informal club-like atmosphere pre- 
vails and a select clientele is catered 
to. Accommodations, cuisine, and ser- 
vice of the highest order. Cottages 
with service from the Inn. Own golf, 
bathing, tennis, boating. Through cars. 

The fishing is excellent at all times. 
Tarpon and Kingfish are plentiful in 
season; Snook, Grouper, Spanish Mack- 
erel and others are always abundant. 

For reservation or booklet—address 
the Manager, Mr. J. F. Vallely, Useppa 
Inn, Useppa Island, Lee County, Flo- 
rida. 





BIG GAME 


HUNTERS 
The Indians 
call this 
“The Happy 
Hunting Grounds 


on Earth” 


ARIZONA 
OLD MEXICO 


Generous seasons in Mexico for Lion— Wild 
Hogs—Antelope—Spotted Jaguar—Decr—Bear— 
Mountain Sheep. Seasons observed in Arizona. 
Plentiful game on both sides of the Line. Douglas 
is on the International Border, just across from 
picturesque Agua Prieta. Here towering pine-clad 
mountains meet the colorful, cacti-studded desert. 
Your entire family will love this warm, dry, winter 
climate. Douglas offers modern hotels, apart- 
ments, guest ranches, shops and low living costs. 
Come via paved, high-gear Highway 80, Southern 
Pacific or American Airlines (A1E Airport). The 
Climate Club is a non-profit civic group—reliable 

information on guides, 
outfits and other details 
furnished gratis. 


31 Border Street, Douglas, Arizona 
Please send me descriptive literature 


NAME 





ADDRESS 








FOR SALE 


About 400 acres in Penn Forest Township, Car- 
bon County, Pa.; in the heart of the Pocono 
Mts., near Albrightsville P. O. 60 acres farm 
land; foundation for large house, also barn; 
deep well; spring of 1000 gallons piped into 
large cottage of 8 rooms, all conveniences, fur- 
nished for all-year use; four other cottages, 
two furnished, conveniences; paved highway 
within half mile, J. O. Ulrich, Tamaqua, Pa. 

















‘Feet me shoot clean, 
ill clean.and if 


I can't_kill clean, 
please Lord let me 


miss clean 
BOB NICHOLS 




















VERY man who hunts will feel that The 

Sporteman’s Prayer expresses the very es- 
sence of sportsmanship. FizLp & STREAM has 
reprinted this Sportsman’s Prayer (in 8 x 12 
size on heavy vellum stock) for sportsmen who 
would like to have it framed and hung on the 
walls of their gun-rooms. 


15c — while they last 
FIELD & STREAM 


578 Madison Avenue New York, N. Y. 
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is agitated with a tremulous motion when 
fresh and is so frail that it must be gather- 
ed before sunrise. 


Ques. Here is a question which has 
popped up: What bird makes the longest 
non-stop migration flight? Is it the Arctic 
tern? 

Ans. While the Arctic tern migrates 
from Pole to Pole, this is not a non-stop 
flight, insofar as we know. The golden 
plover, traveling from northern Canada to 
South America, is generally regarded as 
the ace non-stop migrator. 


Ques. Do the bighorns or Rocky Moun- 
tain sheep have fleece or hair on their 
bodies? 


Ans. Hair. 


Ques. How do the furred and other in- 
habitants of deserts, during a time of 
drought, live without water if they don’t 
burrow down to it? 


Ans. Desert rodents, during dry sea- 
sons, eat woody fibers and seeds rich in 
starch, which by chemical change during 
digestion is turned to moisture in sufh- 
cient amount for the needs of the animals. 


Ques. Are there any poisonous snakes 
found in the frigid regions of the World 
in their natural state? 


Ans. The viper has been reported as 
found in northern Europe, almost to the 
polar circle, while the non-venomous 
ringed snakes are reported as far north 
as the 65th degree. 


Ques. I seem to be very susceptible to 
ivy poisoning and I will appreciate it if 


which is said to protect one. 
Ans. A lotion composed of five per cent 


of glycerine and water has been used 


mitted to dry thereon. 


Ques. (1). I live in eastern New York 
State and would like information on the 
fur farm run by the Government in this 
state, when can I visit it and, also, what 
fur animals are raised there? (2) What 
is the size of this farm? 


’ Ans. (1) The U. S. Fur-Animal Ex- 
periment Station is located 6n a state road 
about four miles from Saratoga Springs, 
N. Y. Visitors days are on Wednesdays 
and Sundays from June 1 to December 1, 
between 10 a.m. and 4 p.m. (2) It is lo- 
cated on a 20-acre tract about three- 
fourths of which is covered with forest 
growth. Animals maintained are red, cross, 
and silver foxes, martens, minks, skunks, 
badgers and others. 


Ques. Last winter I saw several strange 


cnough. They were almost as big as a 
robin and fluffy gray in color; beak, short 
and thick; the back of the head and a large 
patch just above the tail, golden brown; 
across the wings, narrow and apparently 
double bars of white. 


ANS. 
grosbeak, a visitor from the north. 


Ques. What was the Indian name for 
the black bear? 


Ans. A literal translation of one Indian 
name would be “Mooween”. 


Ques. Does the Government issue li- 
censes for breeding wild ducks? 


Ans. No wild ducks may be captured, 
confined, bought, sold or shipped for 
propagating purpose without permit from 
| the Department of Agriculture. Applica- 





| to avert ivy poisoning. It should be ap- 
plied to all exposed portions and per- | 


Your description fits the pine- | 
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you cage give me the recipe for a solution 


chloride of iron and a fifty-fifty mixture | 





birds in New York and would appreciate | 
identification if my description is full) 





Pp Your visit will be even more 

enjoyable when you stop at 
this renowned hotel. At our very 
doors are spread the broad acres 
of Central Park. Should your 
appetite lag, our cuisine offers 
temptation irresistible. You'll be 
handy to subway, buses and the 
finest shops. Radio City and 
theatres nearby . . . Only fifteen 
minutes from Wall Street. Come to 
New York and while you're here, 
make the Savoy-Plaza your home. 
Single rooms $5, $6, $7 . .. Double 
$7, $8, $9 . . . Suites from $10. 


THE NEW SAVOY ROOM 
and the 
CAFE LOUNGE and SNACK BAR 


are two beautiful rooms that set the 
pace in delightful entertainment. At 
tractive appointments; charming atmos- 
phere, orchestras that lend enchantment 
to dancing. Popular for Luncheon, The 
Cocktail Hour, Dinner and After Theatre 


“SAVOY 
ATA 


Henry A. Rost, Managing Director 
George Suter, Resident Manager 
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Enlargement 
of 


Your Favorite 
Photograph 


nty 2OC 


Here is the biggest bargain that ever came your way 
—a first-class, professional 8” x 10” enlargement of 
your favorite photograph sent to you postpaid in re- 
turn for only 25¢ and a coupon from each of two 
issues of Field & Stream. Such an enlargement 
would ordinarily cost you $1.00 or more, in any 
camera store. 

Cut out the coupon below, fill in your name and 
address carefully, and put it away in your desk. 
When you get your next issue of Field & Stream, cut 
the coupon out of that issue and send the two cou 
pons and your quarter to us with the photograph you 
wish enlarged. If you saw this advertisement in the 
December or January issue and saved the coupon 
from either (No. 1 or 2), send that coupon and the 
one below (No. 3) and your two bits. Photo and en- 
largement will be sent to you promptly; and your 
money will be returned if a good clear enlargement 
cannot be made. As many enlargements as you want, 
on the same terms. 


$100. CASH 
And A Round 
Trip to Bermuda 


for Best Pietures! 


A board of judges will select the 14 photographs 
which they think are the most interesting of all 
received between January 15th and February 14th. 
The best of these 14 will be awarded $25.00 cash, the 
second best $15.00 cash and each of the remaining 
12 $5.00 cash. There can be no appeal from the 
judges’ decisions. Pictures can be of any subject, and 
need not have been taken by the person submitting 
them; but no picture will be eligible to compete 
for a prize unless it is accompanied by the two 
coupons, the 25e, and the order for enlargement. 

There was a similar contest beginning December 
15th and ending January 14th. A_ third contest 
will begin February 15th and end March 14th. 
For the picture which the judges consider the best 
of all received between December 15th, 1935 and 
March 14th, 1936 there will be awarded as a grand 
prize a trip from New York to Bermuda and return 
on either the Queen of Bermuda or the Monarch of 
Bermuda, the magnificent luxury liners of the Fur- 
ness Bermuda Line. An opportunity to get some 
wonderful deep-sea fishing. 

Here is your chance to get dirt cheap as many en- 
largements as you want of as many pictures as you 
want and perhaps win a valuable prize besides. You 
have many snapshots taken of shooting, fishing or 
camping, perhaps pictures of a favorite dog, and 
you have many family pictures too, fine enlargements 
—— would give great pleasure to yourself and 
others, 


Here is the coupon 
Use as Directed 


FIELD & STREAM 

578 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 

For the 25 cents and Coupons Nos. 1 and 3, or 2 and 
3, enclosed, send me an 8” x 10” enlargement of the 
attached photograph, returning the photograph at the 
same time; and enter this photograph as a contestant 
in Jour Prize Picture Contest ending February 14th, 


Name (PRINT) 


Street and No. 





City and State 
Coupon No. 3 











tion for such permit should go to the 
Biological Survey, Washington, D. C. 
Many states, also, require permits to be 
taken out. 


Ques. (1) Is there much difference be- 


tween the kind of deer bagged in northern 
| Michigan and those that inhabit Pennsyl- 
| canta? (2) Are Pennsylvania deer the true 


and original Virginia deer? 


Ans. (1) and (2) There is a decided 
difference in size and weight, as well as in 
thickness or weight of antlers, between 


the Michigan sub-species and the original | 


Virginia deer, the former being heavier 
all around. Pennsylvania deer can hardly 
be true or original Virginia deer, inas- 


much as quite a large number of the | 


Michigan (or borealis sub-species) deer 


were used when the Game Commission | 
began restoring deer to the Keystone State. | 


Ques. Where can I obtain information 
upon a type of cat trap which automat- 


ically touches off a capsule of acid and | 
| asphyxiates the cat when trap is sprung? | 


Ans. The cat trap to which you have | 
| reference is probably the one designed by 


the U. S. Bureau of Biological Survey, 


| Washington, D. C. It is a box trap and, as 


the box falls, a rod comes in contact with 
its back and releases an ounce of carbon 
bisulphid which quickly and painlessly as- 


phyxiates the animal. Write to the Survey | 
| for a leaflet upon the subject. 


Ques. Is it a fact that fur-pelts, because 


| of a recent treaty, will come from Russia 
| on much more favorable terms than during 


the past? 


Ans. It is recommended that you write 


to the Department of State, Washington, 
D. C., for complete information as to re- 
cent trade treaty with Russia, inquiring 


| specifically as to terms with reference to 


raw fur pelts. 


Ques. Which is the smallest duck in 
North America? 


Ans. The green-winged teal. 


Ques. Is it a fact that all dogs have an | 
| underlying fear of the mountain lion, or 


cougar, notwithstanding that many of them 
are trained to hunt this animal? 


Ans. Evidence points to the fact that 


dogs naturally fear the mountain lion, as | 


well as the leopard, much more than they 
do the larger tiger. This antipathy is 
marked and has a curious counterpart in 
the unreasoning hatred of & horse for a 
camel. 


Ques. How can a deer hide be “sham- 
oyed,” rather than tanned? . 


Ans. For use in clothing, other than 
boots, hides are chamoised by frizzing the 
skin and working oil into them, to supply 
the place of tannin or alum ordinarily 
used in tanning a hide. 


Reproduced by courtesy of Judge 
“I couldn’t stop it from leakin’ so I 
stocked it with fish!” 
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Pheasant 
Preserve — $2800 


| of 52 acres in center of 1000 acre 
pheasant preserve in New York State, 80 
miles from Times Square, New York City, with 
shooting rights on preserve with extended 
season from October first to February first. 
Good grouse shooting four miles away. Bor- 
ders on improved highway on one side and ex- 
tends across an unpolluted fast running river 
with small % acre island. Excellent small 
mouth bass fishing in river. Good one room 
log cabin on river bank, fully equipped with 
stoves, beds, dishes, cooking equipment, etc. 15 
acres planted in pine and spruce, now 12 years 
old. Hickory, oak and maple trees on river 
and on hedge rows. Plenty blackberries and 
strawberries, rabbits, squirrels and frogs. All 
high ground. 3 miles to village. Milk, eggs and 
vegetables can be secured from neighbor 
farmer. Ideal for summer vacation, fishing 
and fall and winter upland game shooting. 
2500 pheasants liberated this year. Price 
$2800. $800 cash and balance first mortgage 
at 5%. Good title recently searched. No back 
taxes. This adv. by owner. Address—Box T, 
Field and Stream—578 Madison Ave., New 
York, N. Y. 























FOR SALE 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
SHOOTING PROPERTIES 
Duck—Quail—Turkeys—Doves— 
Deer—Snipe—W oodcock 
ELLIMAN & MULLALLY, INC. 


Plantations and Shooting Preserves 
24 Broad Street 660 Madison Avenue 
Charleston, S. C. New York City 














‘a catch 


What's your favorite fish- 
ing? Deep sea action or 
quiet angling for perch and 
bass? You'll find both in 
Texas! 


| 


Plan Now to See and Enjoy 


TEHAS 


CENTENNIAL 
CELEBRATIONS 


Fish along the Gulf or in Texas’ well- 
stocked streams and lakes. See all of 
Texas during the Centennial Celebrati 
Texas is on p de! Every section of the 
nation’s largest state is offering interest- 
ing attractions. Fill in coupon below for 
illustrated booklet. 


TEHAS 


CENTENNIAL 
Se 
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Ss Head 
tate quarters, 
Dallas, Texas. 18-4 


Please sénd illustrated literature on Texas and 
the Centennial Celebrations to: 


Name. 
Address. 
City. 
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A Be-Hole Rendezvous 


With the web-feet of upper Wisconsin just before the freeze-up 


HE beginning is often a poor place 

to start a story of a duck hunt. 

The true devotee of the wind- 

swept autumn waters hunts many 
other things besides ducks. He hunts the 
unfolding secrets of the dawn and the 
message of the wind. He hunts the curl- 
ing waves and the tossing tops of sup- 
pliant trees. He hunts the poignant lone- 
liness of a tender, departing season and 
the boisterous advent of one more 
rigorous. All these he hunts and, old or 
young, he finds them as they were before 
—primordial, healing and soothing to 
mankind in this whirling world of 
complexities. 

As I said, it is not always best to start 
at the beginning of a story. The heart 
of the yarn may lie somewhere else, and 
sometimes that moment or two of high- 
est affinity with all outdoors comes when 
least expected. On a day when I had set 
out for an unnamed pot-hole back in the 
north Wisconsin sand barrens, my cup 
of hunter’s joy brimmed fullest as I sat 
in the bow of a banging outboard craft, 
needling into the teeth of an October 
(1934) gale to reach a certain cove. 
There a trail started that led from the 
big lake to the hidden pot-hole. 

Such moments are remembered. The 
wind was in the west. The time was 
3:00 P. M. The fretted surface of the 
big lake, leaden with autumnal 
gloom, was animated only by the 
dancing whitecaps. The sharpen- 
ing wind, gusty and strong, prick- 
ed deep into my face. Spectral 
cliffs and mountain-tops of 
clouds rode low and fast beneath 
an upper layer of deeper gray. 

At my feet the live decoys jab- 
bered in their crate, 
restless at the throb 
of the boat. Beyond, 
amidships, lay the 
other para- 
Phernalia of 
the hunt. 
Tending the 
little outboard motor 
Was another like myself, 
content to feel the stinging wind 
on office cheeks and grin his thank- 


By GORDON MacQUARRIE 


Illustrated by ARTHUR D. FULLER 


fulness at such a day and such a world. 

Occasional flocks of bustling bluebills 
drove here and there in aimless ferment 
over the weather’s sudden change from 
Indian summer of a few days before. 
A band of kingly canvasbacks rode the 
waves in the lake’s middle, disdainful of 
any whim of weather. Far beyond 
the jagged shore-line of jack-pine I 
caught a glimpse of deliberate wing- 
beats that could have been nothing but 
mallards. And as though to perfect the 
appropriate drama of the moment, the 
suneflung forth one desperate final chal- 
lenge to the clouded earth, and in its 
glow we saw, far up above, a blunt-nosed 
wedge of many geese, thin and lacy a- 
gainst the gray beyond. 

At such a time one calls upon his Bry- 
ant or his Tennyson for consolation. 
Though neither of them may ever have 
fired upon a duck, they spoke in lovely 
words of the rushing thoughts that fill 


Only two out of a doz- 
en, but what of it? 


the minds of those who are less articulate 
but understand just the same. At such 
a time a duck hunter actually seems to 
hear “the horns of elfland faintly blow- 
ing,” and the eternal things—the sky, 
the earth, the wind—have reclaimed a 
lost one for their own. 

Practical confirmation of my mood was 
tendered by the fellow in the back seat, 
long President of the Old Duck Hunters’ 
Association, Inc. We beached the boat at 
the big lake’s end and made its motor safe 
from the surf. The President stood silent 
for a moment, searching the beetling 
clouds with his eyes, then quite reverently 
and in all sincerity said, “It’s beautiful.” 


TILL overcome by the spell of the 

moment he added, in self-reproach, “I 
think we ought to take our wives—even 
in this cold weather.” I agreed to that 
too, but in a trice the cagy president of 
the O. D. H. A. caught himself and shot 
back at me, “Yes; but what if they hap- 
pened to like it?” 

After that we went duck hunting. 
Soaring thoughts have little place in the 
President’s bag of duck-hunting tricks. 
He means business, but he’s like a lot of 
duck hunters I know who get as big a 
kick out of seeing the sun come up as 
they do of bagging a couple of ducks. 

Admit it? Never! That’s kid stuff to 

a duck hunter. But, like it or not, if 

you scratch a duck hunter, you're 

more than likely to find a poet of 
sorts. 

We shouldered the crate of 

live birds and the creaking bag 

of wood decoys, pocketed 

a little hatchet, and with 

guns and 

other odds 

and ends of 

the best- 

loved sport 

set out across 

the hump- 

backed trail that led to the 

pot-hole. We hoped it would not be 

frozen and had counted on the wind 

to keep it open for a few more days. 

Through the last of the popple and 

pine we saw the pot-hole, free of ice, 


9 





round as a dime—an afterthought of 
the gouging glacier that had scooped 
out the larger lake over which we had 
come. 

We had hurried to get there. There 
had been a sudden blow and cold, with 
intermittent threads of snow. A friendly 
long-distance telephone call. The fever- 
ish assemblage of the sinews of war at 
noon to make the place in time for the 
afternoon shooting. Then the 60-mile 
drive, twenty miles of it over the twist- 
ing, hard-packed sand trails of upper 
Wisconsin’s barren land. Charming roads 
without beginning or end, but slow go- 
ing after forty miles on concrete. 


T was darkening when we made the 

pot-hole. Somewhere behind the heavy 
clouds the sun was still quite high, we 
knew, but November afternoons die 
young. We worked fast. The wind was 
in our faces; so we walked around to the 
other side. As we traversed the uneven 
ground, looking out for muskrat holes, 
fifty or more ducks flung themselves out 
of the pot-hole and scooted over the 
high hill toward the big lake. They were 
bluebills and mergansers, we decided. 

A few clips with the little ax, and we 
had enough jack-pine and scrub-oak for 
a blind—not a comfortable blind, but 
good enough for the time. The Old Duck 
Hunters’ Association is one organization 
that likes comfortable blinds, but the 
members are willing to adapt themselves 
to the needs of the moment. On cold or 
rainy days, for instance, the honorable 
President heats sand under a fire and 
shovels it into his blind. On this he toasts 
his royal toes and, if it’s dry, heaps it 
around his ankles as well. 

The President wore trout waders; so 
he placed the wood decoys, eleven in 
all. Never, he says, use an _ even- 
numbered bunch of decoys. Bad luck. 
He was glad to find the pot-hole had a 
sandy bottom, which permitted his wad- 
ing out quite a distance and making a 
good set-up. 

I attended to Lena and Tina, the two 

_ hens. This also seems to require a special 
technique. First, you take Tina out of 
the crate, watching Lena the while very 
closely, for she is likely to take a squawk- 
ing dive into the great open world if the 
slat is lifted an inch too high. 

Tina must be tethered first. She’s a 
slow talker and will keep quiet until 
Lena gets set. After Lena is out, you 
make a running jump into the blind, for 
her excited calling will surely bring in 
ducks before you're ready. I’ve always 
felt that Lena does this on purpose, in 
the hope of catching Association mem- 
bers unprepared for the first chance. 

We hadn’t been in the blind five min- 
utes when a giant sky-rocket was sent 
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up in back of us. A long, hissing burst 
of steam it was. We ducked our heads, 
and a charge of grape-shot skinned by 
our ears. Ducks, of course, but how close 
they came in their first dive at the de- 
coys! Through the blind we saw them 
level off and shoot out front, circle the 
200-yard pot-hole and then come, like 
tired horses to the stable, directly into 
the decoy set-up. 

There are few ducks which brave the 
stool more beautifully than bluebills. 
What an exhilarating thrill it is to watch 
twenty bluebills, caution forgotten, zoom- 
ing into the boosters in one long, watery 
“swis-s-s-sh”! 

“Remember,” whispered the President 
in my ear, “you’ve been shooting at local 
mallards all season. These boys don’t get 
up very high. Don’t hold over ’em. Hold 
in front of ’em.” 

“All set?” I returned. 

“Now!” cried the President, calling the 
house to order. 

The first “cut” at northern ducks! Is 
there a hunter who ever forgets that late- 
season thrill? Shooting into migrators 
which, a few days before, were likely 
feeding upon Manitoba marshes. Fat 
bluebills they were, too, when we picked 
them up. Only two out of a dozen, but 
what of it? There were more. Mr. Pres- 
ident waded out and tossed them ashore. 
One of them came hurtling through the 
scrub-oak front of the blind and struck 
me in the shoulder. 

Back in the blind, Mr. President, in 
the fading light, undertook his seasonal 
rite of inspecting the first northern ducks. 
First, he holds them by their slate-blue 
bills and hefts them. Then he parts their 
glistening white breast plumage to prove 
to me there are no pin-feathers and they 
are, in fact, northern arrivals. 


OMETIMES he twists their necks 

this way and that to catch the sheen 
of green or purple in the black head 
feathers that indicates a greater or a les- 
ser scaup, respectively. They are all lesser 
scaup, but I’ve never been able to con- 
vince him of it, because he 
can always find one or two 
sprigs of green amid the pur- 
ple and black. Finally he re- 
moves his glove and caresses 
their rumpled fea- 
thers, gently strokes 
the silky smooth 
breasts, soft with 
oil, and as a pe ee sc 
parting ges- x At * > 
ture buries his m a 
nose in their ze 
breasts for 7 
one long, in- 
dulgent whiff. 

He didn’t 
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have his glove on when the next gang 
came swarming in. These were long 
rakish birds, but they roared down jp 
the same air-splitting dive. 
“Canvas,” whispered the President, 
From straight out in front they came. 


‘We hadn’t seen them pull over the tim. 
‘ber. Lena, that gay deceiver, raised g 


mighty invitation, and Tina, of black. 
duck ancestry, croaked agitatedly of the 
delicacies to be found where she was 
tied. They wheeled twice—suspicious, 
perhaps, because of the queer proxim- 
ity of mallards and deep-diving ducks 
which our wood decoys imitated. 

On the second reconnaissance the 
President made a quick decision, and we 
were both on our feet while they were 
still far out. It is always best that way 
with divers. Get ready when they are 
out of range if they are headed in; other- 
wise you'll get only one shot where you 
expected to make a double. 

More careful now. They’re coming in 
fast. Can I overcome my trouble with 
my hardest shot—an incomer? And the 
easiest one for the President, by the 
way. I can! One is down. Now they’re 
over us, turning back into the pot-hole. 
I fire my second barrel and miss. 


HE President’s automatic speaks 

twice again, and one duck stays. Al- 
ways, on such occasions, he says, “Rotten 
shooting, rotten shooting,” when he 
knows darned well we've not done so 
bad. Never yet have I taken two out of 
a flock of incomers head on. But then, 
neither of us is a crack shot. We base 
our hopes upon a willingness to go to 
difficult-to-get-at places, to work hard, to 
freeze if need be, to rise early and stay 
late. Years of hunting with the President 
have taught me that the sticker gets the 
ducks. We hunt and we hunt hard, often 
when the chances are poor. In that way 
we get a few occasionally. 

It was getting dark, but according tothe 
watch we had 
two minutes 
before sunset. 
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“Might be some local mallards left,” 
said the President. ““This looks like one 
of their hang-outs, and they might come 
in here for the night.” 

Lena and Tina, always baffled by ap- 
proaching darkness, had fallen silent. The 
wood decoys seemed more real in the 
gathering gloom. Off in the woods some- 
where a barred owl began his nightly 
complaint. 

Then, from the rear, high up, 
came the unmistakable “wheesh! wheesh! 
wheesh!” of mallard pinions. We saw 
them straight above us, lowering fast. 
Lena, disgusted and silent for lack of 
companionship, heard them, saw them 
and recognized them, by jinks! 

And in that recognition lay their dan- 
ger. The traitorous Lena called upon the 
gods of all duckdom to bear witness that 
she was the most neighborly, the most 
friendly, the most generous lady duck 
in the whole wide world. Tina gave her 
beautiful support. Tina is hardly a lady, 
her voice is so gruff, but she has a lusty, 
gusty way about her that gets results. 

The six mallards turned. No hesitation 
in that waning light. No doubt to those 
ducks that friends were at hand. They 
had probably been using that pot-hole 
all season. We took two—one apiece— 
out of the half dozen, and then hastened 
to pick up our outfit and get out before 
it became too dark. 

After that came the interim of lesser 
joys. Out with the wood blocks, and in 
with Lena and Tina. On with the load of 
duck truck and back over the camel- 
back trail to the big lake. Three turns, 
and the motor roars at the frosty air. 

It is getting 
colder. The 
wind is dy- 
ing, but we 
produce a 
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breeze of our own as the boat cuts for 
home. I shout to the President over the 
motor’s bark that our pot-hole may be 
frozen in the morning. 

He nods glumly and yells back, 
“Should have been there this morning!” 

Then up the high hill we climbed to 
the cabin. A quick fire to beat back the 
cold.. Then supper. No stinting there. 

The live decoys are poured a ration of 
cracked corn and wheat; a slat is let 
down on the side of their crate, outside 
of which is placed a shallow can of 
water. They drum a brisk tattoo into the 
grain, the beat of their bills on the cabin 
floor halting only when one darts a 
thirsty bill out the side for a nip of 
water. Mike, the drake, is especially 
thirsty. It’s been a long time between 
drinks for him. His last one was at noon, 
before we made him so mad by popping 
him into the crate with his two lady 
friends. 

Morning preparations. The guns are 
set beside the door. Beds are given an 
extra blanket. A flashlight is laid along- 
side the bed the President will occupy 
in royal grandeur. Beside it goes the 
alarm clock. Careful how you set that 
clock, Mr. President! Better make it 
4:00 A. M. to allow for everything. 

A few bowls of tobacco before the fire- 
place, and it is nine o’clock—time to turn 
in. But we peer outside. It is very clear. 
The moon is nearly full. In its light, fil- 
tering down through the jet-black jack- 
pines, we see frost—already! Well, if 
the pot-hole is frozen over, we can’t help 
it. Let’s try it the first thing, anyway. 
Maybe the ice won't be too thick. 


ORNING. Or is it morning? It’s 
so black. The moon is down again. 
One wonders if the sun will ever take the 
trouble to rise and light the day on such 
a pitchy morning. A flashlight gleams, 
and a fumbling hand swit®hes off the 
buzzing clock. I-swing open my door, still 
lying in bed, and through it catch a hazy 
glimpse of a duck hunter in his under- 
wear scooting across a cold floor with a 
bundle of kindling. 

It must be a dream. I just went to 
bed. There won’t be any sunrise today. 
The sun will not rise on such a dark 
day. The clouds are probably so heavy 
again that they will push the sun down 
behind the jack-pines and the sun will 
get discouraged and quit. There is a deep 
and lovely valley before me. It is warm 


and sunny. I'll stay there for a minute— 
just a minute. 

Then a northern blast sweeps down 
through my warm valley. A window goes 
up, to let in more cold air, and there is 
a maniac. in a hunting cap and trout 
waders jumping up and down beside me 
and screaming at the top of his voice: 
“Da-aylight in the swa-a-amps! A-a-a-all 
out! Get up and shiver like a man, or 
be dragged out of bed by your heels!” 

The floor is not so chilly now. The 
air-tight stove puts the fireplace to shame 
with its hearty roar. There is something 
sizzling on the kerosene stove, and the 
scent of coffee fills the cabin. 

At the lake-shore we know it has been 
cold. There is a fringe of fragile ice about 
the boat. 

“Maybe about 10 above,” surmises the 
President—bad news to us pot-holers. 


SWING the boat out with an oar, 

and a half dozen twists start the faith- 
ful motor on its song. In the little bay 
at the end of the big lake we debark, 
pull up the boat and plod over the hump- 
backed trail once more. We are at the 
blind, warmed by our walk with bur- 
dens. It seems cruel to tear Lena and 
Tina from their comfortable crate and 
stick them in the water. That is my job 
—but what's this? Is the water sheeted 
with ice? Our worst fears are realized. 
The flashlight reveals a silent surface 
where a few hours before had been open 
water. 

A quick consultation. The Old Duck 
Hunters are up against it, but the Presi- 
dent is thinking hard. Says he: 

“We could try that deeper pot-hole 
back in the woods, but it may be frozen 
too, and it’s a mile and a half back in 
there. Anyway, I don’t know that we 
could find the way in there in the dark 
with this luggage. No, we'll hunt here. 
Break the ice near shore for the decoys, 
and I'll see what I can do with the 
wooden ducks.” 

I break two small holes for Lena and 
Tina. The ice is not too thick, perhaps 
less than a quarter of an inch. In the 
darkness I can hear the President be- 
laboring the ice with a club and planting 
wood decoys. It is more than gray when 
we are ready. Across the pot-hole on 
a hill we make out the figure of a man 
against the brightening east. 

“Some other guy knows this place,” 
says the President. 

A few minutes later the growing light 
shows merely a fantastic stump. The 
President fusses with his side of the 
blind. The scrub-oak leaves rattle as he 
presses them together. 

“Wait, Al! Is that you or ducks?” 

He freezes into silence. Sure enough 
—the tearing (Continued on page 52) 


Those six mallards had probably been using 


that pot-hole all season 
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Catching salt-water fish with fresh-water tackle 


NCE upon a time I swore a sol- 
emn swear never to go fishing 
again in the wintertime, and it 


wasn’t because I didn’t catch 
any fish, either! As a matter of fact, I 
am a hunter, not a fisherman. Even in 
the summer, when fishing is very, very 
good, I hardly ever go fishing more than 
twice a day. There are weeks at a time 
when I don’t touch a rod and reel from 
twelve o'clock at night until almost day- 
light, and I remember one June in which 
I did not even think of fishing for two 
whole days. However, I am very fond of 
hunting, and any man with common 
sense knows that wintertime is time for 
hunting. 

I live in a wonderful fish and game 
country. My only complaint is that it is 
too wonderful. When a friend drives up 
on a frosty morning with a pair of fast- 
going pointers in his car and says, “Let’s 
go!” there is only one answer. The cover 
goes over my old typewriter! I have 
rarely been known to say “No.” 

Within an hour’s drive of my home are 
bear, deer, bobcats, wild turkeys, ducks, 
snipe, quail, doves, squirrels and black 
bass up to twenty pounds. Within two 
hours’ drive are tarpon, channel bass, 
kingfish and a score of other game salt- 
water fishes. In other words, a man who 
lives in central Florida is subject to more 
temptation than the human frame is able 
to bear. It’s awful 
—but just try to 
drag me away! 

Right now, for 
instance, I am find- 
ing it just a wee 
bit hard to con- 
centrate. Any min- 
ute a car will roll 
into my yard. In 
this car will be a 
couple of the Lee 
boys and their pack 
of trained lion dogs 
from Arizona. To- 
morrow we go far 
back into the Big 
Cypress Swamp for 
a month’s panther 
hunting. And yet, 
in spite of bears, 
bobcats and pan- 
thers, I occasional- 
ly go crazy and do 
some wintertime 
fishing. 

The reason for = 
this wintertime - 
fishing—in this 
particular case—was a brief trip 
to Havana. As the big plane chased 
its shadow down across the Keys 
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By DAVID NEWELL 
Illustrated by the Author 


and on out across the green reefs and the 
purple Gulf Stream I felt myself yield- 
ing. I knew from past experience ‘what 
was down there in that water, and I for- 
got all about my hounds and my bird 
dogs. 

I began to see four-foot barracudas 
and flashing tarpon, vivid sailfish and 
savage, sulking amberjacks. Now I don't 
mean that I actually saw them. We were 
eighteen hundred feet up, and I have 
worn glasses for several years. I have 
an excellent memory, however, and an 
even better imagination. By the time we 
reached Cuba, I was in a lather to go 
fishing—right in the dead of winter! 

In due course of time my tackle and 
myself arrived in Key West. I have lived 
in Florida twenty-four years and rather 
pride myself on knowing where and how 
to find my game and fish, but I must 
confess that this was my first trip to Key 
West. Before continuing, I wish to state 
that I am deeply penitent. I ought to 
have spent many years in Key West, and 
I intend to try to catch up on my negli- 
gence. For, ladies and gentlemen, there 
are more hungry fish in the vicinity of 
Key West than in any other vicinity I 
ever butted into. 

If you have a lot of old plugs and spoons 
that you are tired of, just take them 
down to the waters around Key West. 
My thumb smarts when I think about it! 


To me the ultimate thrill in fishing is to tie into a tar- 


pon on fresh-water casting tackle 


To begin with, I was anxious to do 
some experimenting. The guides at Key 
West assured me that sailfish were run- 
ning in the Stream; that giant groupers, 
amberjacks and barracudas were waiting 
on the reefs. I was not interested. I have 
done my share of heavy fishing—with 
salt-water tackle—and I like it. I have 
landed six tarpon, all over a hundred 
pounds, in a forenoon, and it’s lots of fun, 

But I happen to know that there area 
good many hundred fishermen in these 
Benited States who like their plug cast- 
ing with a fresh-water outfit, and none 
of them like it as well as I do. To me 
the ultimate thrill in fishing is to tie into 
a 15- or 20-pound tarpon on fresh-water 
casting tackle. 


HERE will be fly-fishermen who will 

argue with me, but Ill argue right 
back. I am willing to admit the attrac- 
tion of a fly rod in the north woods. It’s 
great stuff. Also, I have used my fly rods 
in the salt water, taking tarpon, robalo, 
crevallé, redfish, trout, mackerel, lady- 
fish and mangrove snapper. Once I took 
a 60-pound amberjack on a fly rod, after 
a two-hour battle. Fly rods are all right, 
but they waste too much time. There is 
such a thing as too sporty tackle. I am 
speaking now of salt-water fishing for 
fairly heavy fish—from five to fifty 
pounds. 

There are men who will cast faithfully 
for hours, rewarded only by a small bass 
or two, and there are other men who are 
accustomed to taking pike, pickerel and 
muskies. But until these fellows cast a 
plug in the channels around Key West, 
they don’t know what fishing is. To see 
a tarpon strike a surface lure, churning 
the green water to snowy foam; to see 

a long, dark sha- 
dow moving with 
the speed of light 
through _ crystal- 
clear water and to 
wonder what it is 
and hold your 
breath—that’s fish- 
ing! Before I tel 
you what happen 
ed to me in this 
fisherman’s Eden! 
must go back 8 
year to a day i 
Chassahowitzka 
Marsh—and I hope 
you aren’t reading 
this aloud. 

To begin with, Harry Backus 
sat all day in a duck blind and 
fired one shot, which one sho 
caused the sudden death of ont 
bluebill drake. Aside from this 
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one bluebill drake, Harry had a 
quiet and uneventful day— 
which is the last sort of day a 

wants in a duck blind. To 


make matters worse, Jack and 
I rubbed it in. Our blind was a 
scant two hundred yards from 
Harry’s, but for some reason 
the ducks came in to us. Jack 
may have looked like some wild 
celery, or our decoys may have 
had a little more sex appeal. At 
any rate, the ducks showered 
in on us, and we responded 
nobly to the challenge. 





FTER a while we had our 
limit of pintails, widgeon 
and teal, and we crawled out of 
our blinds and lay down in the 
sun. Still the ducks came in! 
Harry must have been frothing 
at the mouth, and his decoys 
certainly were. Unless you are 
a duck hunter, you cannot ap- 
preciate this situation. 

Finally the guide picked us 
up—when the tide rose enough 
for a boat to move around— 
and we went back to camp. 
Harry Backus was cheerful as 
a tree-toad in a thunder-storm. 

“Happens that way once in 
a while,” he laughed. “Next 
time will be my time.” 

This Key West jaunt was 
“next time,” and it sure was 
Harry’s time! 

I had been telling Harry for 
a long time about small tarpon 
on fresh-water tackle. Now he 
tells me about it! It just ain't 
right! I only razzed him two 
days about his bluebill, and he’s 
kept this tarpon business up for 
two weeks. There must be 
something to this “revenge is 
sweet” business. But I had my 
hands full with barracudas, 
jacks and big snappers, not to 
mention a couple of frenzied 





snook; so I didn’t feel quiteso Ff \ Oh 


bad about the little tarpon. ht 

We had quite a bit of dif- 
ficulty in persuading the guides 
that we wanted to find some small tarpon. 
Most everybody wants to find large 
tarpon, and the guides thought we were 
screwy. They had never seen any plug 
casting, and they were very, very dubi- 
ous. Eventually we convinced them of 
the sincerity of our desires, and away we 
went in a comfortable 40-foot cruiser. 

I have fished both coasts of Florida 
for many years, and never have I seen 
water comparable to that around the 
lower keys. It is as clear as gin, and to 
my intense surprise the fish struck hun- 
grily at high noon, with a bright sun, no 
clouds and crystal-clear water. It was 
contrary to all my former experience, 
especially with small tarpon. Ordinarily 
aman should choose a cloudy day or do 
his fishing in the early morning or late 
afternoon when casting for tarpon. At 
Key West we had strike after strike in 
the middle of the day. (And what a 
laugh Harry will get out of that “we”!) 

We anchored the cruiser in the mouth 
of Jewfish Channel, and each of us 
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climbed aboard a skiff. Right there is 
where Lady Luck took a hand! I elected 
to take the right-hand fork of a little 
creek which wound through the man- 
groves, and thereby let myself in for 
plenty of grief. Harry took the left-hand 
fork and let himself in for plenty of 
grief—but oy yoy yoy, what a nice grief! 

As we moved silently through the 
narrow channel I cast ahead and close 
in to the mangroves, using a floating, 
plunking bait. On the third cast the creek 
turned inside out and I was hooked 
to a 10-pound crevallé, and when you 
hook into a 10-pound crevallé on fresh- 
water tackle you have bought trouble! 
As I fought him toward the boat I dis- 
covered that there was a large school of 
his fellows following him, whirling and 
flashing around him. 

I held my breath, for I expected every 
second to have another tough guy horn 
in on the party, and two crevallé on one 
plug was not part of the order. I finally 
landed him without mishap, and drew a 





























With a savage rush the barracuda drove alongside and tore the snapper out of the shark’s mouth 


big sigh of relief. No other fish that 
swims fights harder for its weight than 
the old hard-tail jack. 

I had an interesting morning’s work, 
what with three or four more obstrep- 
trous jacks, a 5-pound mangrove snap- 
per and several barracudas as long as my 
bamboo casting rod. 


HOSE barracudas really climbed 
aboard that top-water bait! I could 
see them coming, flashing through the 
clear water at incredible speed, and any 
fisherman who ever lived would have had 
thrills and chills at the sight. It is hard 
to control the actions of a plug when 
the angler sees one of these tigers of 
the sea. The tendency is to attempt to 
rescue one’s bait from the savage attack. 
But Harry Backus had the real fun. 
He and Ed Stokes tied into twenty-two 
tarpon in the other fork of the creek. 
When I got back to the big boat, Harry 
was jubilant. 
“Boy, I saw (Continued on page 56) 
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Photo by H. G. Stilwell, It. 


‘And all the time it’s been right there under your nose!’’ 





EDITORIAL 


AY DARLING is no longer Chief 
The New of the U. S. Bureau of Biological 
Chief Survey. During the short time he pi- 

loted the destinies of the ducks he made 
things hum. He reorganized the Bureau. He pepped up 
everybody connected with the organization. He kept up 
a constant hammering at Congress for more funds. He 
forbid this and restricted that. If men of influence op- 
posed his views, it made just the same amount of dif- 
ference as if those men had no influence whatever. 
When he felt that Cabinet officers weren’t playing four- 
square with wildlife, he spoke right out in meeting. 
Although he was appointed under a Democratic ad- 
ministration, Democrats and Republicans looked the 
same to him. 

A lot of us didn’t agree with some of the things Jay 
Darling did, but no one will deny that he had the cour- 
age of his convictions. He chopped away as he saw 
things and let the chips fall where they would. The job 
of chief executive of the Federal Bureau charged with 
the protection of migratory birds is a man-killer when 
done the way Jay Darling did it. In the statement given 
to the press by the Department of Agriculture on 
November 11, Mr. Darling said that previous private 
obligations made his resignation necessary. 

The new Chief is Ira N. Gabrielson, who served as 
Associate Chief of the Bureau, in charge of the Divi- 
sion of Wildlife Research, under Mr. Darling. Mr. 
Gabrielson, a native of lowa, has been connected with 
the Bureau since 1915. Most of his time has been spent 
in field work in the West. In the past he has contributed 
to the pages of Fretp & StrREAM. We feel sure that 
Mr. Gabrielson will be able to see the problems of con- 
servation from the viewpoint of the man who likes to 
shoot and fish. Firtp & STREAM wishes him all success 
in the difficult task he has before him. 


The Duck 
Fietp & STREAM concerning the 


Crop 

number of ducks seen last season. 
Most of the boys reported plenty of birds, but how 
they did howl at some of the restrictions which they 
were asked to live up to! Friends from the Canadian 
provinces reported the wind-up flight last fall as the 
heaviest witnessed in five years. 

Certainly the restrictions have cut the kill down toa 
minimum. If the birds winter well, an ample number 
should come south next fall to warrant the removal of 
many of the petty restrictions imposed upon the sports- 
men. Fretp & STREAM has long contended, and will 
continue to contend, that the legal bag of the sportsmen 
is seldom an important factor in the depletion of a spe- 
cies. Irksome restrictions on the shooting public breed 
violation. The man who contends that any game law 
can be enforced without the support of the shooting 
public is just a gullible soul who knows nothing what- 
ever about the difficulty of enforcing game laws. 

On November 24 a news item told of hundreds of 
wild ducks trapped in a floating mass of sticky oil in 
the waters of New Haven Harbor. An oil tanker had 
foundered and sunk with a cargo of 225,000 gallons of 
fuel oil near the middle breakwater, about 400 feet 
offshore. The oil drifted out toward Long Island 
Sound, and every duck that came in contact with it 
was doomed. Many crippled ducks were taken into 


HERE has been very little 
complaint from the readers of 


the city of New Haven, where qn attempt was made 
to remove the oil with gasoline and warm, soapy water. 
In many instances the ducks were beyond recovery. 

No one contends that there is any possible way to 
keep an occasional oil tanker from sinking and pollut- 
ing the waters of Long Island Sound, but every year 
ducks are sacrificed in large numbers from floating oil 
along the Atlantic Coast. Often, in a bag of broadbills 
killed on Long Island waters, seven out of ten will have 
blotches of oil in their feathers. Much of this oil is de- 
liberately pumped into the Sound. Oil-burning steamers 
find this the easiest way to dispose of sludge and oil- 
covered bilge water. Against the law, yes—but the 
law is not enforced. 

Recently a gentleman stated in this office that he 
had seen hundreds of oil-covered broadbills on Long 
Island Sound and that he felt that more waterfowl had 
been killed by oil on the Sound this year than were 
killed by all the gunners put together. Restricting the 
gunner will never help the broadbills much if this con- 
dition continues. 

If birds were not sacrificed to pollution, drainage, 
alkali poisoning, the burning of nesting areas, and egg- 
eating crows, maybe we would again be permitted to 
get up before daylight and tie out a couple of live de- 
coys, and shiver and listen and hope, and maybe smack 
a fast-flying bluebill just at the crack of day. 

Wouldn’t that be something ? 


OR the last twenty years there 
Canned Elk has been an elk problem. When 

the West was settled, the elk didn’t 
fit into the picture of cattle ranches and hay farms. As 
an individual he is more or less obstreperous. Tearing 
down fences and destroying crops are just every-day 
incidents in the life of a semi-domestic elk. 

Year by year the range of these animals became more 
restricted. Sheep and cattle on the public domain clean- 
ed up their winter food in the summertime ; and when 
the winter snows came, elk starved. 

Then the Government established a hay farm and 
fed the elk. This made bums out of them, and each year 
they would show up on time, looking for food. In fact, 
so many showed up that it was a problem to get food 
enough for them. 

But the latest news from the West just about tops 
things. With high license fees and short open seasons 
and limits of one elk per man, the Government is now 
planning to butcher a thousand head of elk. According 
to a newspaper clipping, a slaughterhouse has been 
erected to cut down the elk herd. The State Game and 
Fish Department of Wyoming will slaughter a thou- 
sand elk on the Government Ranch and sell the meat 
to large Eastern packing companies. 

There are thousands of men who would like the op- 
portunity of hunting the thousand elk that are going 
to be killed. Maybe this ignoble ending of these great 
game animals on the slaughter block is necessary, but 
it certainly seems most absurd to a person on the out- 
side looking in. May one seeking information humbly 
inquire if the authorities have considered butchering 
the domestic sheep and returning the public domain to 
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’; The greatest lion story the 


world has ever read—and 
every word of it true 
By Lieut.-Col. 
J.H. PATTERSON, D. S. O. 


= 
- 


O* March 1, 1898, Colonel Patterson 
arrived at Mombasa, on the east 
coast of Africa, to take up his work on the 
construction staff of the Uganda Railway. 
A week later he proceeded to Tsavo, 132 
miles inland, where he had been stationed. 
The first night Colonel Patterson slept in 
a small palm hut, little realizing that two 
savage lions were prowling around, seek- 
ing whom they might devour. These 
man-eating lions for nine months waged 
warfare against the workmen building 
the railway, until in December, 1898, 
they actually succeeded in bringing the 
work to a complete standstill for three 
weeks. Shortly after Colonel Patterson’s 
arrival, two coolies were carried off from 
their tents and devoured by the lions. 
Three weeks later, one of Patterson’s own 
men, a powerful Sikh, was dragged off 
and eaten. The lions were tracked and 
the horrible remains of the man found. 
Colonel Patterson then vowed that he 
would spare no pains to rid the neighbor- 
hood of the brutes. However, the lions 
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continued successfully to stalk the camps 
and claim their victims. Night after 
night Colonel Patterson stayed up in an 
attempt to secure a shot at the lions, 
only to be mortified by shrieks and cries 
coming from some other section of the 
camp. The brutes were especially active 
in the vicinity of the camp hospital, 
causing it to be moved time and again. 
High thorn bomas were built for pro- 
tection. The lions always found their 
way through. During one night’s vigil, 
Colonel Patterson and a companion, Dr. 
Brock, were actually stalked by one of 
the animals. They both fired just in time 
to save themselves, frightening the lion. 


PART II 


HE lions seemed to have got a 
bad fright the night Brock and I 
sat up in wait for them in the 
goods-wagon, for they kept a- 
way from Tsavo and did not molest us in 
any way for some considerable time— 


not, in fact, until long atter Brock had 
left me and gone on safari (a caravan 
journey) to Uganda. In this breathing 
space which they vouchsafed us, it oc- 
curred to me that should they renew 
their attacks, a trap would perhaps offer 
the best chance of getting at them, and 
that if I could construct one in which a 
couple of coolies might be used as bait 
without being subjected to any danger, 
the lions would be quite daring enough 
to enter it in search of them and thus be 
caught. 

I accordingly set to work at once, and 
in a short time managed to make a suffi- 
ciently strong trap out of wooden sleep- 
ers, tram-rails, pieces of telegraph wire, 
and a length of heavy chain. It was di- 
vided into two compartments—one for 
the men and one for the lion. A sliding 
door at one end admitted the former, 
and once inside this compartment they 
were perfectly safe, as between them 
and the lion, if he entered the other, 
ran a cross wall of iron rails only three 
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inches apart, and embedded both top 
and bottom in heavy wooden sleepers. 
The door which was to admit the lion 
was, of course, at the opposite end of the 
structure, but otherwise the whole thing 
was very much on the principle of the 
ordinary rat-trap, except that it was not 
necessary for the lion to seize the bait in 
order to send the door clattering down. 
This part of the contrivance was arranged 
in the following manner. A heavy chain 
was secured along the top part of the 
lion’s doorway, the ends hanging down to 
the ground on either side of the opening; 
and to these were fastened, strongly 
secured by stout wire, short lengths of 
rails placed about six inches apart. This 
made a sort of flexible door which could 
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The men left in the trap completely lost their heads and were so terrified that 
they were actually too unnerved to fire 


be packed into a small space when not in 
use, and which abutted against the top 
of the doorway when lifted up. 

The door was held in this position by 
a lever made of a piece of rail, which in 
turn was kept in its place by a wire 
fastened to one end and passing down to 
a spring concealed in the ground inside 
the cage. As soon as the lion entered 
sufficiently far into the trap, he would be 
bound to tread on the spring; his weight 
on this would release the wire, and in an 
instant down would come the door behind 
him; and he could not push it out in any 
way, as it fell into a groove between two 
rails firmly embedded in the ground. 

In making this trap, which cost us a 
lot of work, we were rather at a loss for 
want of tools to bore holes in the rails 
for the doorway, so as to enable them 
to be fastened by the wire to the chain. 
It occurred to me, however, that a hard- 
nosed bullet from my .303 would pene- 
trate the iron, and on making the ex- 
periment I was glad to find that a hole 
was made as cleanly as if it had been 
punched out. 

When the trap was ready, I pitched 





The Man-Eaters of ‘Tsavo 


a tent over it in order further to de- 
ceive the lions, and built an exceedingly 
strong boma round it. One small entrance 
was made at the back of the enclosure 
for the men, which they were to close 
on going in by pulling a bush after them; 
and another entrance just in front of 
the door of the cage was left open for 
the lions. The wiseacres to whom I 
showed my invention were generally of 
the opinion that the man-eaters 
would be too cunning to walk 
into my parlor; but, as 
will be seen later, their 
predictions prov- 
ed false. 

Forthe first few 
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nights I baited the trap myself, but 
nothing happened except ¢hat I had a 
very sleepless and uncomfortable time, 
and was badly bitten by mosquitoes. As 
a matter of fact, it was some months be- 
fore the lions attacked us again, though 
from time to time we heard of their dep- 
redations in other quarters. 


OT long after our night in the goods- 
wagon, two men were carried off 
from railhead, while another was taken 
from a place called Engomani, about ten 
miles away. Within a very short time, this 
latter place was again visited by the brutes, 
two more men being seized, one of whom 
was killed and eaten, and the other so bad- 
ly mauled that he died within a few days. 
As I have said, however, we at Tsavo 
enjoyed complete immunity from at- 
tack, and the coolies, believing that their 
dreaded foes had permanently deserted 
the district, resumed all their usual 
habits and occupations, and life in the 
camps returned to its normal routine. 
At last we were suddenly startled out 
of this feeling of security. One dark 
night the familiar terror-stricken cries 
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and screams awoke the camps, and we 
knew that the “demons” had returned 
and had commenced a new list of victims. 
On this occasion a number of men had 
been sleeping outside their tents for the 
sake of coolness, thinking, of course, that 
the lions had gone for good, when sud- 
denly in the middle of the night one of 
the brutes was discovered forcing its way 
through the boma. 

The alarm -was at once given, and 
sticks, stones and firebrands were hurled 
in the direction of the intruder. All was 
of no avail, however, for the lion burst 
into the midst of the terrified group, 
seized an unfortunate wretch amid the 
cries and shrieks of his companions, and 
dragged him off through the thick thorn 
fence. He was joined outside by the sec- 
ond lion, and so daring had the two 
brutes become that they did not trouble 
to carry their victim any farther away, 
but devoured him within thirty yards of 
the tent where he had been seized. 

Although several shots were fired in 
their direction by the jemadar of the 
gang to which the coolie belonged, they 
took no notice (Continued on page 59) 
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DukE-Bear Doe de Luxe 


He is also a great lion hound and a good fellow with it 


S a rule, most folks, and dogs too, 
die before anyone will ever say 
anything good about them. How- 
ever, this is not the case with 

Duke. Now in his tenth year, this battle- 
scarred old veteran commands the love 
and admiration of all who are fortunate 
enough to go hunting with him. He is 
past the prime of life, but the pack re- 
spects him, and he still is boss dog of the 
bunch. Sometimes he gets a little tired. 
But his old heart, stout as a lion’s, still 
carries him on. Therefore, this is no 
obituary. It is a eulogy 
of what I consider 
Arizona’s greatest bear 
dog. 

The grizzled old fel- 
low. half bloodhound 
and half Redbone, 
might have looked fero- 
cious had his nose not 
turned up. This unique 
contour of his snuffing 
apparatus gives him a 
friendly, jaunty air. In 
spite of his friendly ap- 
pearance, Duke is a 
sworn enemy of all 
bears. This bitter hatred 
probably dates back to 
a severe mauling he re- 
ceived when a youngster 
by an old calf killer up 
in the Tonto Basin 
country. 

Duke had been pretty 
handy in his puppy 
days at keeping the 
hogs chased out of the garden at the 
ranch. When he went with the pack for 
the first time and they “bushed” old 
bruin up in an oak-brush thicket, Duke 
went in to chase the “pig” out. What a 
surprise! The long-haired animal was 
not a porker. The results were almost 
disastrous. 

Probably some such baptism of fire is 
necessary to make a dog a real bear 
hunter. Animals of the terrier type seem 
to relish combat, but as a rule this is not 
true with a hound. Either they get enough 
early in life or, like a punch-drunk prize- 
fighter, they gradually fade from the 
picture and finally lose all interest. Some 
of the most promising youngsters posi- 
tively refuse to take the trail after a few 
rough-and-tumble encounters. 

Any dog can trail a bear, and if he 
keeps a safe distance he will never get 
hurt. Neither will he be any good. A 
bawling hound that will not take hold 
may sound sweet in the chase, but it 
takes a fighting dog to make the big 
old tough fellows “stay hitched,” so that 
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By C. E. GILLHAM 


the hunter can get close enough for the 
kill. 

One sportsman of my acquaintance 
likened bear dogs to cowboys. “Takes a 
fool kid without good sense to make a 
bronc buster,” he said. “Same way with 
a hound on bear. After they get dry be- 
hind the ears, they learn it ain't so 
healthy, and they quit.” 

Duke, however, was far from lacking 
in gray matter. He just despised a bear, 
and his stout old heart never wavered as 
long as he could get the scent of one. I 
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Duke, one of the most famous dogs of the Southwest 


remember one time when he convalesced 
for five days in a Phoenix canine hospital, 
on account of a three-inch tear ripped 
in his side by a mountain lion. His master 
had a hurry-up call to take a calf-killing 
bear, and despite his wounds the old 
hound was called into service. 

After eight hours’ jostling over rough 
mountain roads, Duke was put on the 
trail. The bear, a tough customer, would 
not take a tree. Duke chased the killer 
twelve hours and finally bayed him. 
Weak and sore, he ran on sheer grit alone, 
and had to be packed in behind the sad- 
dle, but he had a bear hide to sit on. 

Across the Roosevelt Lake in the 
Sierra Anchas Mountains, a big old 
brown bear had been playing havoc on 
a range belonging to Cone Webb. This 
scamp caught nineteen hogs averaging 
almost 200 pounds in weight. He then 
crowned the insult by killing a yearling 
calf that Webb had staked out over 
night. His depredations were nothing 
new. For years he had taken his toll of 
cattle and hogs, and almost every aspir- 


ing bear hunter from Globe into the 
Tonto Basin had had a whirl at him. 
He was supposed to be a bear that 
would not tree. Hunters had been placed 
in passes where he might be waylaid 
ahead of the dogs. Ranchers had placed 
traps for him, but without results. One 
party, determined to end his career, had 
spent ten days after him. They came in 
empty-handed, the dogs with feet worn 
out, the hunters with their clothes torn 
to shreds by the heavy oak brush. 
This country was so rough and brushy 
that a hunter had a 
hard time to follow the 
dogs. No pack had ever 
been able to hold the 
big brute up long 
enough for a rider to 
get within shooting 
range. Bruin’s many ex- 
periences with dogs had 
sharpened his wits, and 
at the first bawl of a 
hound he dived off in- 
to an almost impene- 
trable cafon where he 
could whip off any pur- 
suing canines and have 
ample time to make his 
escape. 

In November, Col- 
cord and I saw Webb, 
and he told us of the 
tied yearling episode. 
Getting Duke and five 


ss lion hounds, we packed 


into the country fre- 
quented by the big bear. 
For three days we searched for the old 
renegade, treeing two smaller bears in 
the meantime. These animals we induced 
Duke to leave unmolested, but with 
difficulty. A bear was a bear to him. 


N the fourth day we caught a large 

lion. Duke led the pack as usual. 
The race was a short one. Trained 
on fighting bear, the hound snapped so 
enthusiastically at the end of the cat's 
tail that the fleeing creature went clear 
to the top of a 50-foot pine before paus- 
ing to see just what brand of devil had 
been after him. He was treed permanent- 
ly, and had no idea of jumping out when 
we rode up. 

The fifth day of our hunt, just a half 
hour out of camp Duke and the dogs 
started the big bear. True to form, he 
headed straight off into an almost i- 
accessible cafion. He had taken this route 
many times before with other packs at 
his heels. They had all either come out 
with their tails between their legs, or else 
followed along at a safe distance, bark- 
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ing respectfully as the bear made off. 

Not so with Duke and his pack. The 
bear led them into the bushiest of thickets 
and over the roughest of rock slides. 
Skirting a high rim before diving into the 
cahon, they made about a mile in the 
nearest thing to nothing flat that I ever 
witnessed, or, I should say, heard, for 
they were out of sight in the thick cover 
all of the time. 

The coarse baying of Duke, mingled 
with the higher pitches of the Walkers, 
just seemed to evaporate around that 
mountain, as if they were trailing an 
airplane, and keeping up with it. Spurring 
our horses, we pulled our hats over our 
eyes and headed through the brush and 
over the mountain, hoping to head them 
off, or at least keep in hearing distance. 


RANK was sorely perplexed. “They 

can't be running the big one,’ he 
panted. “That thing is going faster than 
a whitetail. That b’ar’s legs would have to 
be ten feet long to run that fast.” 

Cutting over the mountain, we gal- 
loped along the top of a sort of plateau, 
the edge of which paralleled the deep 
cahon. Pausing a mile farther on, where 
a big slide of rock had slipped off into the 
lower regions, we saw the tracks where 
bruin and the pack had crossed ahead of 
us. From the way the ground was torn 
up, the whole outfit must have been al- 
most flying. The deep toe prints of the 
bear were easily discernible, and he was 
a whopper. 

“That's him, or I'm a sheepherder,” 
Frank said as he stopped and attempted 
to span the track with his hand. “Listen! 
I hear Duke ’way down the canon, and 
it sounds like they are coming back.” 

Tying our horses, we scrambled off 
down the rock slide in the direction of 
Duke’s bawling. Half a mile lower, we 
paused to listen, and heard a canine 
clamor that stayed in one place. What a 
bedlam of hound voices: the high quaver- 
ing falsetto of Spot; the deep, very deep 
bass of Duke, and the treed bark of 
Trailer! 

Frank looked at me in a way I will 
never forget. There was 
a light in his eyes, and 
he spoke in a hushed, 
awed voice: “Duke’s 
treed the big devil sure 
as shootin’.” 

And so he had. The 
bear that could not be 
stopped had bushed up. 
Duke had demonstrated 
that he was a real b’ar 
dog. 

It seems to me that 
estimating the size of 
game animals is bad 
form. When weights are 
told of afterward, many 
bears seem to rival an 
elephant for sheer 
avoirdupois. However, 
I must give one meas- 
urement. The span a- 
cross the front paws of 
the tanned hide was 7 
feet 6 inches. Many 
adult grizzly skins are 
much smaller than this 
common black _ bear. 


Duke — Bear Dog de Luxe 


The pelage was dark brown, almost 
black, and the claws were not extremely 
long. The head was not wide, with the 
short grizzly dish-faced muzzle, but was 
a true black-bear shape in every way. I 
have only observed three such leviathans 
in fourteen years spent in the Western 
States, and this one was the largest. 

This bear had actually been run off his 
feet. His pork-and-beef diet had put him 
in excellent shape for hibernation, but in 
poor condition for cross-country stuff. 
The dogs took him so fast that he had 
torn loose his foot-pads in his mad 
scramble through the hills. 

His heavy torso was covered with a 
layer of fat that was several inches in 
thickness. Possibly this added weight 
helped to break down his arches and 
made his feet hurt. At any rate, he 
stopped. So did the calf killing and pig 
stealing. 

I was never an advocate of organized 
bear killing by any method unless neces- 
sary. There is something comical and 
grotesque about a bear that makes me 
want to see their race perpetuated. How- 
ever, in Arizona, because of the dryness 
of much of the country, bears often 
lack food stuff that is common and 
necessary for their existence. Then, too, 
the numerous mountain lions, working 
constantly on deer, calves and colts, 
often leave kills around that give bruin 
his first taste of tame meat. 


BEAR does not need to be a whale 

in size to become a livestock menace. 
Usually the most innocent type of wild 
life, killer bears often slay far in excess 
of their needs. I remember seeing thirty- 
one large lambs that had been slaughtered 
in a single night by a small black that 
would not weigh over 150 pounds. For 
taking these outlaw bears, Duke was a 
savior to more than one stockman. 

All of Colcord’s dogs were good, and 
they were not lacking in courage. They 
often killed a full-grown mountain lion 
on the ground before the beast could 
take a tree or thought such a procedure 
necessary. However, on a bear chase it 


From puppyhood he lived in a hunting atmosphere 
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was not uncommon after a run of several 
hours to see the dogs come stringing 
back. That is, all except Duke. He would 
stay to the bitter end. Night did not stop 
him. He would worry the bear and keep 
after him until some time the following 
day, if the hunter did not catch up with 
him. Then he would decide that he was 
playing a lone hand and had better take 
the back trail toward camp. 


HAT training is necessary to give 

a hound this sticking power I do 
not know. I believe a dog is either a 
stayer or not a stayer. At any rate, Duke 
is one of those dogs that never quit. I 
know in his case he had no training to 
make him that way. Like Topsy, he “just 
growed up,” but he grew up right as 
far as bear hunting went. 

Duke has many amusing traits. One 
of them is quite typical of him. When 
a lion or a bear is in a tree where 
he can not get at it, he will sneak off 
behind a bush and hide, hoping that the 
animal will jump out. Then he can have 
all the fun of chasing him up another tree. 

Up to about a year ago, it was the 
common belief here among Arizona dog 
men that it is next to impossible to 
take a jaguar with hounds. I will admit 
I was one of the disbelievers. Hunters 
told me of their experiences in Mexico 
—how a pursued tigre would waylay the 
dogs and kill them, often eating part of 
the unfortunate beasts. 

Several dog men who had hunted 
jaguar told me that the big cats could 
outrun a hound in a dead heat lasting 
for miles. A lion or a bear cannot hold 
up this way. A lion, especially, is short- 
winded and has speed for only a short 
distance. 

Frank got a call last winter to take a 
big cat that was killing deer and yearlings 
down near the Mexican border in the 
vicinity of Ruby, a few miles west of 
Nogales. Stockmen had seen his tracks 
and reported that he was a whale for 
size. Taking Duke and the lion hounds, 
Frank packed back close to the Mexican 
line into a brushy, rocky country, where 
the lion was supposed 
to be doing his killing. 

The second day of 
hunting, he struck a 
track of what he sup- 
posed was a large tom 
lion. For two hours the 
dogs cold-trailed, mak- 
ing about four miles. 
Suddenly they came to 
the carcass of a fresh 
deer kill. Here Duke 
took the lead, and they 
were off. 

The track was so fast 
that Colcord had dif- 
ficulty in keeping up 
with the hounds, and 
after two miles he tried 
to call the dogs off. The 
country being extreme- 
ly rocky, he could see 
no tracks, and thought 
possibly the pack was 
running a wolf or a 
deer, though they never 
had before. 
(Continued on page 54) 
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A great game animal that 
should be made to furnish 
sport in many gameless 
regions of this country 


By 
HAROLD TITUS: 


Illustrated by 
HERMAN ROUNTREE 


ALTER BELL. our banker, was 
back from his Western trip and 
had asked the boys in to see a 


motion-picture record of his 
wanderings. Walter is a very decent fel- 
low. At times his reasoning isn’t as 
sound as it might be, and often he 
doesn’t have all the information avail- 
able; but because folks like him, he was 
listened to with more respect than some 
would have met when, during the lunch, 
he discoursed on the Jackson Hole elk. 
Walter had spent considerable time in 
and around Jackson Hole and had seen 
for himself and listened to many stories. 
He was quite worked up over the elk 
out there. 

“Just think!” he said. “The last stand 
of those noble animals! And we’ve talked 
about doing something real for them 
for twenty years or more and haven't 
gotten around to solving their problem 
yet. You know, boys, I kill deer and I 
kill moose. I’m not a protectionist, by a 
long shot. But if I had my way, I'd pass 
‘a regulation that would forever keep the 
guns out of that herd!” 

He nodded impressively and looked 
around the table, his eyes coming to rest 
on the Old Warden; who munched peace- 
fully on a sandwich. 

“Tsn’t that sense?” Walter asked him. 
“Shouldn’t a species like that, once so 
abundant and now down to such a small 
remnant, be protected for all time?” 

The old rascal didn’t reply for a mo- 
ment. If you knew him well, you could 
see that telltale twinkle coming into his 
eye the way it does when someone goes 
off with lots of emotion but half cocked. 

He sipped his coffee and brushed his 
mustache and finally said: “Walter, I 
certainly have enjoyed this evenin’. Your 
movies were fine. These sandwiches go 
right to the spot and hit it hard. You 
don’t want me to answer that question 
and spoil the party, do you?” ; 

“Spoil the— You mean, you don’t 
agree with me?” asked Walter, as if 
he was amazed that such a thing could 
be suggested. 

He was so earnest in this that some 
of the boys laughed. Even the Old War- 
den chuckled softly. 
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“Why, no,” he said. ~ 
“I don't expect I do 
agree with you on some 
things. I can agree that \ , 
the elk is a fine animal, 
and that once he was 
spread pretty much 
clear across the coun- 
try where he found 
food and shelter, and 
that he is in a bad way 
out in Jackson Hole. But I can’t agree 
that he’s makin’ his last stand out in 
Wyoming or that somethin’ hasn’t been 
done about it or that he should be pro- 
tected from now out.” 

Bell put down his pipe and scowled. 
“But everything I've read—Everything 
they told me out there—Everything I 
saw— What have you got in your head, 
anyhow?” he concluded, and laughed 
himself. 

The Old Warden joined with the 
others and shoved his chair back and 
hooked his thumbs in his belt. 

“From the amount of pieces that have 
been written about those Jackson Hole 
elk,” he said, “and the number of pic- 
tures of ’em printed, and from the talk 
that’s gone on about ’em for the last 
dozen years or so, I don’t wonder that 
a lot of folks have sort of got the thing 
twisted in their minds. 





OW, of course, it’s true that the 

Jackson Hole herd is the biggest 
single bunch of elk left, and it’s a shame 
the species has been let go so low in other 
places. And it’s true they’re havin’ 
trouble with elk in Wyoming. But the 
thing has been written and talked about 
so much that most folks—like us here— 
have got the notion nobody but Wyom- 
ing has an elk problem. Plenty of other 
states have it too. A good many other 
states have elk.” 

“In parks and in refuges,” said Walter, 
accusingly. 

“No, amblin’ around in the woods 
and havin’ calves and gettin’ shot at 
and such—just like any other game 
species. I don’t suppose, Walt, you knew 
that Virginia, for instance, had an elk 
herd. And an open season. Sure! Only 




















































in a half 
dozen 
counties 
or so, and 
I don’t know as they've got an over- 
supply. But they’ve got ‘em. And Penn- 
sylvania’s got elk and Michigan and 
South Dakota and a half dozen other 
mountain states besides Wyoming.” 

“Well, sir; I didn’t know that!” said 
Bell. 

“It was quite plain”’—dryly. “And 
you've got lots of company, the coun- 
try over. So much noise has been made 
about Jackson Hole that you’ve got lots 
of company,” he repeated. “Plenty of 
folks have come to think all the wild 
elk left are concentrated in that one spot. 

“Tt ain’t much use goin’ into that 
Jackson Hole problem,” he said, “be- 
cause it’s such an old story. We all know 
that what happened was that the com- 
bination of summer range and winter 
range and population got out of kelter. 
And that ranchers had trouble with elk 
and that plenty of elk starved to death. 

“The Biological Survey estimates that 
there’s about 20,000 elk in that bunch 
and figures we’d ought to plan to keep it 
about there. But to do that they’ve got 
to enlarge the range and keep the herd 
down by huntin’ or transportin’ ’em to 
other places or—and I’m quotin’ from 
a Government report now— ‘if neces- 
sary, by regulated killin’.’ 

“T was quite surprised and encour- 
aged when I see the Survey put that 
last in. After all the things that’s been 
said about these elk, I mean. It just 
means, I take it, that the Federal folks 
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“By feedin’ elk at 
refuges in winter 
they become so 


hea 
tame that lots of ( 
hunters don’t care 
about killin’ ’em” have screwed 
up their 


nerve to say 
the thing they’ve known should be said 
for a long time. They said it back last 
summer. 

“Now, it would be a shame to let that 
band disappear. We just can’t let it hap- 
pen. But you've got ranchers to think 
about and how the elk raise the old 
Harry with ‘em on their migrations. And 
you've got to consider that plenty of 
folks will tell you that by feedin’ elk 
at refuges in winter, like they’ve done, 
the danged critters have got so tame that 
lots of hunters don’t care about killin’ 
‘em any more. And you've got to realize 
that feedin’ hay to tide ’em through the 
hard months has been hard on the elk. 
It’s started mouth infections that make 
another angle to the problem. 


“@O it looks like the Federal boys 
were on the right track at last. 
They want to get some more winter 
range and quit domesticatin’ them big 
bulls and cows and then see to it that the 
elk population is held to a level where 
they'll be a real game asset instead of a 
mighty ticklish problem. I figure that'll 
easy, once folks understand that a 
certain amount of killin’ has got to go 
on to keep the herd happy and pros- 
perous, 
“But likely you’ve all read them things, 








anyhow,” he went on. “If you've missed 
‘em, it shows you don’t keep up with 
game news like you should. 

“What I’ve been wonderin’ about, 
whenever I’ve thought of elk, is why 
somebody don’t start talkin’ about some 
other elk than those in Jackson Hole. 
Like I said, once they had a wide dis- 
tribution. All the old records show that, 
and every so often you'll hear of some- 
body diggin’ up elk antlerseand bein’ real 
surprised that these animals ever was 
in that part of the country. 


' OW, course, it can be argued that 

maybe it’s no use tryin’ to bring 
elk back in places like that—I mean, in 
states where almost nobody even guesses 
they ever was. But it seems to me that 
if a fine, big critter like that can be 
brought back and scattered around here 
and there it might be a good thing. May- 
be we’d never get ’em up to a point 
where they'd figure big for huntin’ like 
deer do, but still wouldn’t it be kind of 
nice to think we had ’em back in a place 
where they once belonged? 

“You see, your elk huntin’ is down 
pretty low in the States. Virginia is the 
only Eastern State with a season—and 
it’s only three days long. Wyoming has 
one, and so has Colorado. Oregon per- 
mits the killin’ of a bull elk in a few 
counties for a few days. Montana has 
an open season in some places, and so 
does Washington. 

“But that don’t mean there ain’t elk 
in other states. Utah and Arizona and 


New Mexico have made a start at 
buildin’ up elk resources by importin’ 
some of the surplus from Wyoming and 
settin’ em up in business. In some places 
they’ve took hold, and in some they 
seemed to fail. Maybe, after a while, 
you'll see short open seasons on bull elk 
in all those states too. 


*“IDENNSYLVANIA got busy with elk 

away back in 1912, They'd been 
extinct there I don’t know how long. 
But in 1912 they got fifty from the 
Federal Government and two or three 
years later took in ninety-five more. 
They strung ’em around in a dozen coun- 
ties, and in 1923 opened the season in a 
limited way. They kept it open until ’31, 
but the boys didn’t do any big killin’. 
Twenty-six bulls was the most reported 
killed any one year. They tell me there 
ain’t much interest in elk in Pennsyl- 
vania; that they seem to be holdin’ their 
own and that’s about all; and that the 
state don’t figure on tryin’ to do much 
with ’em. 

“Michigan got goin’ on elk in 1916. 
They shipped in twenty-four from Jack- 
son Hole and put ’em under fence and 
held ’em for two years. The elk didn’t do 
good at all and showed no increase; so 
in 18 they was turned loose to see what 
would happen. 

“Well, quite a lot happened, con- 
siderin’ all. They split the bunch three 
ways and liberated ’em all in northeast- 
ern Michigan. Either two of the bands 
disappeared, or hit out across country and 
joined up with the third—nobody knows 
which. Anyhow, there’s only one band 
now, and it ranges (Continued on page 54) 
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Brook was more than half a mile away upstream and very busy 


HERE was no moon, and our 

lights, shifting ahead through 

wide streets of quiet towns, out- 

lined the shadowy forms of newly 
leaved maples. Hours later, north of 
Kalamazoo, the swinging beams picked 
up white drifts of apple bloom on sleep- 
ing hillside orchards 

“We'll be leaving spring behind us 
soon now,” Brook said. 

Lightning flickered to the west as the 
lights of Baldwin marched beside the 
road and we turned left toward the 
bridge. Away from the main highway, 
it was dark as the inside of a barn. The 
twin beams made a last sweep before 
I switched them off. We saw the narrow 
clearing carpeted with the new green of 
very early spring, and on beyond the 
clearing a dip of shadow where the Pere 
Marquette slipped swiftly over its sandy 
bed. 

The mattress had been inflated before 
departure. Two handy trees received the 
rope, and in ten minutes we were under 
canvas and between blankets. 

‘Alarm clock?” Brook asked. 

I dug around and found it—set it for 
four-thirty. He went to sleep immedi- 
ately, but I lay wide awake, listening 
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to his slow breathing. Presently I didn't 
hear the breathing; instead I was gather- 
ing in the sounds of the river. The water 
murmur was very faint—just an oc- 
casional whisper and liquid chuckle. 
Away off downstream—so far that I 
must strain to hear it—an owl hooted. 

Gray dawn. The alarm jangled. Smoke 
lifted lazily, and the coffee smell was 
hungry good. We folded the tent, 
squeezed the air from the mattress, made 
sober talk 

“You float two or three miles of 
river and leave the boat on a sand-bar,” 
Brook said. “Fish down from there. I'll 
start in at the bridge and fish to the 
boat. Then I'll float on down and pick 
you up.” 

“Lock the car,” I called, and shoved 
off. 

The collapsible canvas boat rode the 
swift current, and in five minutes I was 
deep in the forest. The sky brooded; a 
scud of cloud shut out growing light and 
shrouded the trees in gloom. It was quiet 
here as in the aisle of a great cathedral. 

My leaders were wet. Sitting in the 
drifting boat, I blood-knotted two 14- 
inch fina strands on the end of a 7%4- 
foot medium. For a trail fly a Brown 


Bivisible No. 10; for a dropper, an 
Adams spent-wing on a No. 12. It was 
May 19, and dark feathers should do the 
trick. 

Not a trout showed. Bend after quiet 
bend—not a sound, not a ripple of wind. 
The new day crept up, and night moved 
west. May morning showed pink in the 
east. 

Twenty bends down, I eased the boat 
on to a bar and stepped out. Net, basket, 
flies, leaders, rod, knife—I checked 
them. 

The big woods here, a mile or two 
below the bridge, were yet without foli- 
age except for the popples. Sun streamed 
through the rifts just as a cock partridge 
started his quick-step booming. Miles 
away, toward Lake Michigan, a train 
labored on a grade. 

It’s a stupendous moment, that in- 
stant before you begin the fishing of a 
new season. It’s particularly pleasant 1 
you wait, as we had waited, until three 
weeks after opening day and _ thereby 
miss the crowd. A winter of cold, gray 
days and denial was behind me. Then, 
too, I was but entering the portals of a 
new era—that life of a trout fisher- 
man, which sooner or later entices every 








Queer combinations on a leader 
sometimes take fish 


There they were—a bucktail and two feather minnows with junglecock eyes 


bass man. This trip would become a 
yearly ceremony from now on—a bright 
vision always on ahead. 

I walked confidently down the sandy 
middle of the stream, making short casts 
to whip the leader straight. Because of 
winter drought, the water was extremely 
low and clear. Under the low banks on 
the outer edges of the bends, the water 
deepened. I dropped the flies and watch- 
ed them dance downstream, catching the 
first red shafts of sun. 

Not a trout showed. For an hour I 
worked good water and hoped. Coach- 
man or Quill Gordon—nymphs on the 
trail fly. The nymphs were strange lures 
to me. They seemed incomplete and ob- 
viously false. I had read of using them 
as trailers behind a dry dropper. “Watch 
the dropper,” the article said. “If it dips, 
set the hook.” Once my floater dipped, 
and I set the submerged nymph in an 
underwater log with a momentary thrill. 

“I’m no troutman yet,” I said aloud, 
and halted in mid-stream. The current 
pushed my heels into the soft shifting 
sand of the river bed, and I leaned 
backward against the pressure with a 
fne sense of relaxation. Cold wavelets 
slapped the small of my back with gentle 


pats. “You’re an old hand along the 
river, though,” I continued; ‘‘so do some 
thinking.” 

I reasoned thus: First it’s clear and 
bright. That makes any fish wary. No 
trout showing—that means no top feed- 
ing. Bright boy! I’ve tried nymphs, but 
I don’t know enough about them to 
know whether I handle them properly 
or not. Probably the answer is “no.” 


OPENED my fly box. There they 

were, three of them. A bucktail on a 
No. 8 and two feather minnows with 
junglecock eyes on 6’s. I kept the Coach- 
man on the dropper and knotted the 
bucktail as a trailer. Old hands on the 
Brule and the Neversink may get a 
belly laugh out of that combination, 
but it will go down in history with me. 

And here is the funny part of it. I 
made long casts—sixty feet—letting the 
wet fly sink until it began to drag the 
floater. Then I would retrieve with rod 
high enough to raise the dry lure, all the 
while giving gentle twitches on the line. 
When I would get the flash of a trout, 
which was often, I would return the cast 
immediately, and half the time catch 
the fish on the dry fly. 


It was like priming a pump. The trout 
were deep and scared. I’d bring them 
half-way up with the twitching bucktail 
and, before they cooled off, entice them 
to the top for my coup de grace. Fun? 
It was a picnic! In twenty minutes I 
had five 9- to 11-inch rainbows and 
browns in the basket. Small, I admit, 
but we had bacon and eggs only in the 
duffel and a night to spend on the river. 

The sun was half-way to the ridge 
pole when the boat came slipping around 
the bend behind me. Brook and I com- 
pared notes and peeked into each other’s 
baskets. Then for four hours we lazed 
downstream, shamelessly boat-riding, 
and as shamelessly dropping gobs of 
angleworms into deep “step-off” pools, 
hoping for one of those browns or rain- 
bows commonly called lunkers. The 
lunkers, just as shamelessly, refused our 
offerings. 

It gives a sense of adventure to pack 
tent, nested pots and pans, extra rods 
and grub into a boat and explore a 
hitherto unknown river. True, you may 
reach that same stream by any of a 
dozen back roads, but to carry your 
duffel and know that on ahead, when the 
sun drops be- (Continued on page 58) 
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Death from the Clouds 


A Narrowest Escape from Death prize-winning story 


By ADA 


AYBREAK was still below the horizon. An ominous 

black silence lingered over the world, broken by 

the distant call of a lone night-heron. There was a 

sudden whir of unseen wings as a black duck, startled 
by our unwelcome intrusion, made for open water. 

Steadily we poled our punt through the cold, lead-colored 
bay. The lapping of the waves was growing more insistent. 
Objects were becoming faintly visible, and sounds more 
numerous and clear. The world was beginning to awaken. 

A thin crust of skim ice had formed along the shore- 
line, giving way with a sharp, crisp crack as our punt cut 
through. The wind was blowing out of the northwest now, 
and we knew that if it blew hard the birds would be stirring 
sooner. Al poled faster, as there was much work to be 
done—decoys to be set out and a blind to be built. 

“See that point over there?” he asked. 

“Yes,” I nodded. 

“Well, we're going to the point east of that. We'll just 
have time to get set before it starts blowing a gale.” 

Our point projected well into the bay. There was a high 
growth of marsh grass covering it and lots of seaweed 
about. Material for a blind was plentiful. A thick black 
clump of outlaw beach-plum bushes made an effective back- 
drop and side-screen. Just in front of them I started the 
semi-circular wall of seaweed that was to be our blind. 
Al was busy setting out the decoys. 

With armfuls of soggy seaweed I soon built an effective 
wall about three feet high, which I camouflaged with tall 

reeds. I stood survey- 
ing the result. 

Al’s_ voice roused 
me from my satisfac- 
tion. “I’ve got them 
nearly all in,” he call- 
ed from off shore. 


KRUZE 


“How are you getting along with your blind-building?” 
I informed him that I was finished. But apparently I 

wasn’t, for he added: “Back a bit from the point you'll find 

some planks, east of the bushes on the high ground.” 

Real old-fashioned planks they were, about three by 
tens, seven feet long. One by one I dragged them to the 
point to make a floor for our blind. Stopping to relax for 
a moment, I realized that I was not cold and hungry, but 
hot and famished. The exercise had thoroughly warmed 
me, and I felt as though I could easily eat a dozen eggs and 
a pound of bacon. Breakfast was a remote memory, and I 
looked longingly at our lunch kit. . 

In the meantime Al had poled the punt to a spot in 
the cove well hidden by the tall marsh grass. The smart- 
est bird was going to be fooled, so we hoped. And there I 
stood in the blind I had built, awaiting the complimentary 
remarks of my friend. As he came up and surveyed the job 
he smiled a little. 

“Not so bad for a woman,” was his cryptic comment. 

That was the first shot of the day, but it had missed its 
mark. 

We placed our guns in the most convenient position in 
the blind, and the shells were put where they would not 
be knocked over. We had a minute or so to relax; so we 
scanned the sky and talked a bit in whispers. 

“It’s going to be a good day for shooting,” Al remarked. 
“There are great flocks of birds feeding out there on the 
middle ground, and that wind will soon break them up.” 

The grayness was now giving way to subtle tones and 
colors that were becoming more vivid every moment. A 
streak of light silhouetted the dunes in sharp relief and 
gave promise of a glorious sunrise. It is not the thrill of a 
perfect shot or the satisfaction in a big bag that makes 
gunning a great sport—it is that sacred intimacy with 
nature, which is so priceless, so worth getting up and out 


The mechanical monster of the sky swooped down, belching fire, 
and the bullets passed in a straight line not three feet from us 





Death from the Clouds 


for. There is a great peacefulness that aie: rm 
makes one vibrant with that “great is j 
to be alive” feeling. 
Al touched my arm. “Low and 
quiet. Here they come!” 
Above us to the west was a string 
of birds, about six or seven, flying 
low. Tensely we watched as they 
circled about, but did not come in. 
They were entirely deaf to our call- 
ings, but we consoled ourselves with 
the thought that they 
were only sheldrake. 


There were plenty of . 
birds, and they were 
beginning to fly. ft 


Low, almost on the 
water level, winged a 
pair of black ducks. 
Our hearts beat faster. Would they 
swing around? Making a complete circle 
of us, they came in from the east. How 
perfectly, how smoothly they controlled their flight—wings 
barely skimming the surface of the water, necks extended, 
their bright beady eyes ever suspicious. 
“How about it?” whispered my friend. “Let’s take ’em.” 
Guns cracked. Birds fell. We had made a good start. 


FTER reloading, we settled down to wait for our birds 
to drift in. The wind was just right to bring to shore 
anything we killed. 

It was still very early, and the first rays of the sun 
were robbing the land and sea of their mystery. The bay 
was now a deep blue, its intense color accentuated by 
whitecaps. The meadows were a blended mass of gray- 
greens, reds and browns, put on with broad, flat strokes 
by a master hand. Above them rose the dunes, pyramids 
of protection from the temper of the sea. 

Suddenly, too suddenly to be a part of the natural awaken- 
ing, great flocks of birds rose simultane- 
ously, far off shore. The air was black 
with them—mostly broadbill, some shel- ate ag aa, 
drake and coot, a few brant. Flying in ' OY 
terror of their lives in every direction, 
they filled the air like hordes of giant 
gnats. The distant drone of wings be- 
came a roar. No God-made bird could 
make a sound like that! 

Pursuing a great flock of birds with 
a machine-gun spitting death, this avi- 
ator committed massacre in the clouds. 

He circled about, turning the peaceful 
heavens into hell. To kill for the sake 
of killing was (Continued on page 51) 
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World’s Record Fish 


Catches With Rod and Reel and Otherwise of Popular North American 
Fresh- and Salt-Water Fish 
Revised to 1935 


Compiled by Van Campen Heilner and Ray Schrenkeisen of Fretp & Stream, and Francesca R. La Monte of 
the American Museum of Natural History 


The lists of world’s-record fish published by Fretp & Stream in the past were enthusiastically received by 
anglers, fishing clubs and scientific institutions in all parts of the world. Since the last list was published, in 
the February, 1933, issue of Fietp & STREAM, so many new records have been established that it became neces- 
sary for the authors to compile a new list, which is published below. Several new species have been added; a 
few others, in which there seemed to be little interest, have been omitted. 

Some of the records which appear in the present list were obtained through the Field & Stream Annual Prize 
Fishing Contests and were authenticated by its Board of Judges. There are many species, however, for which 
there are no Classes in these Contests. For information and affidavits on such fishes, the authors of these tables 


have had to rely upon Fre_tp & STREAM readers and other sources. 


It is earnestly hoped that all those who have 


any reliable information on record catches will send such data to FreLp & STREAM or the American Museum of 
Natural History, so that these tables can be kept accurate and up-to-date. 


FRESH-WATER FISH 








SPECIES 


BLACK BASS 
(Large-mouth) 


*BL AC K BASS_ 
(Small-mouth 


CARP 


CATFISH (Blue or 
Mississippi) 


CATFISH (Channel) 


*MUSKALONGE 


PERCH (White) 


PERCH (Yellow) 


PICKEREL 


“*PIKE (Great Northern) 


SALMON (Aillantic) 


SALMON (Chinook) 


SALMON 
(Landlocked 


ane 
Ouananiche) 


TROUT (Brook) 


TROUT (Brown) 


*TROUT (Cut-throat 


*TROUT (Lake 


*TROUT (Rainbow) 


TROUT (Sétcelhead) 


*WALL-EYED PIKE 


Scientific 
Name 


Micropterus 
St almoides 

M icropterus 
dolomiceu | 


Cyprinus 
carpio 


Ictalurus 
furcatus 


Ictalurus 
punctatus 

Esox 

masquinongy 


M orone 


| americana 


| 
| 


| 


P. erca 
flavescens 


Esox 
niger 
Esox 
estor 


Salmo | 
salar | 


Oncorhynchus | 


| tschawytscha 


Salmo 


| sebago 


Salmo 
ouananic¢ he 
Sale yelinus 
fontinalis 


Salmo eriox 
(also known 
as Salmo 
fario) 


Salmo 
clarkii 


Cristivomer 
namayc ush 


Salmo 
irideus 


Salmo 
gairdnerii 
Stisostedion 
vilreum 





26 


Weight 


22 Ibs. 4 oz. 


14 Ibs 


Opent 


Opent 


58'4 Ibs. 


3 Ibs. 15 oz. 


4 Ibs. 3'4 


oz. 


10 Ibs. 10 oz. 


45 Ibs. 12 oz 


-2 Ibs. 
(36 kilos) 


22 Ibs. 8 


41 Ibs. 


48 Ibs. 


26'; 


29 Ibs. 


18 lbs. 


| 
oz. 


Ibs. 


Caught with Rod and Reel 





Length 


3213” 


-| 


| 
| 


| 
| 
lass | 
"| 


Date 


Girth | Where ane Caught! 


Woods, Ont. 


| Bordentown, | 
Me A | 


| Lake, Quebec 


| Norway 





24'5” | 


Montgome ry | June. 2 
Lake, Ga. 
| ‘Feb. eR 
| 1932 


Oakls and, 
Fla 


Rageghen- 
ock R., near 

F redericks- 

burg, Va. 


May 9 
1930 





Sept. 24 
1932 


Lake of the 


Lake Sebasti- 
cook, New- 
port, Maine 


2 |By| Whom \| 


Caught | “Weight 


George Zz 
Ww. Perry] 


Ww alter |} 
Harden 


Same 


Robe rt | 


Narris 


| 150 Ibs. 


Opent 
gore Over 
Neimuth! 75 Ibs. 


Edward | 
Thode 





May 
1865 


Dr. Cc. C.) 
Abbot | 





Sept. 2 


MacGregor 
1935 


Scat- | 


po oes Same 





Basswood 


Lake, Minn. 


May 16 
1929 


Tanaely, 1928 


Umpqua R., 
Oregon 


Aug. 1 


Sebago Lake, 
1907 


Maine 


John V. | 
Shankess} 


Same 


Henrik 
Henrik- 


sen 


103 Ibs. 





Edward | 
Blakely 





| Nipigon R., 
Ontario 


July 


Dr. W 





1916 


Loch Awe, 


Scotland 1866 





J. Cook | 


| W. 
| Muir 


2 oz.) 





Dec. 


Pyramid 
: 1925 


ake, 
Nevada 


John 
Skim- 
merhorn 





Lake Pyton- |Sept. 24 
ga, P. O. 1933 





Sou July 12 
2 Wi ash. 1914 


Jan. 6 


Chehalis R., 
1930 


Washington 


Capt. E. | 


Bennett | 80 Ibs. 


wy 1) 
AA | Same 


E. E. 
Ames | 





42 Ibs. 











| High Lake, er 26) 


1933 


Wisconsin 


pe Anthony | 
M. Same 
| Brothers ' 


Canghe by Any Method 


L nen Girth 


W here 
Caught 


| Pretoria, 
| S. Africa 
| 


| 


Date 


April 
1933 


St. Louis, 
Mo. 


| 


Minocqua 
La 


Wisconsin 


Mouth 
of the 
Devon, 
Forth, 
Scotland 


Carlisle 
Cannery, 
|SkeenaR., 
Prince 
Rupert, 
= Cc. 


| 
| 
| 


May 1 
1906 


Caught 


By Whom 
Caught 


| Reported by 
H. W. Bell 
Marle y, Prin- 
cipal Fisheries 
Officer, Dur- 
ban, Natal 
Reported) by 
the U.S. 
National 
Museum 


Wisconsin 
Fish & Game 
Commission 


Poachers. 
Confirmed by 
Inspector 
Salmon Fish- 
eries for 
Scotland 


Netted by 
Fishermen 





Crooked 


Great 

Lake, 
Tasmania 

naw, 
Michigan 


Corbett, 
Oregon 








Nov., 


1903 


Taken in fis 


7| cultural weirs 
b Ones 


Discovered 
during re- 
pairs to dam 





U. 


| Reed Bros, 
Bureal 


Fi Ssneries 
a 





*For these rod and reel records the authors are indebted to Field & Stream Annual Prize Fishing C ‘ontests 
tNo authentic records are available for this species. We shall be glad to receive such information from Field & Stream readers. 











MANT! 
Devil 


MARLI 
Cuber 
MARLI 
Black) 


MARLI 
or Tal 





MARLI 


MARLI 





MOLA ( 
Sunfsi 





RAY (WW 





SAILFIS 





SAILFIS 





SAWFIS 


SHARK 
White) 


SHARK 
Mako) 








SHARK | 





SHARK | 


SWORD! 
(Broadt 
es 


TARPON 


Game 


Li ssion 


SALT-WATER FISH 








SPECIES 


AL BACO ORE 


AMBERJ ACK | 


— UDA (Great) 


| 
ol 
—* (Cal. Black Sea 0) | 


meee (Cal. White Sea) 


*BASS (Channel) 


*BASS (Sea 


Scientific 
Name 


Germo 
alalunga 
Seriola 
lalandi 
Sphyrena 
barracuda 


Stereole pis 
al gas 
Cynoscion 
nobili s 


Sci@nops 


| ocellatus 


| Centropristes 


striatus 


| Roccus 


BASS (Striped 


BLACKFISH 


BLUEFISH 


BONEFISH 


CERO (or Florida 
Kingfish 


DOLPHIN 


DRUM (Black) 


FLOUNDER (Summer 


JEWFISH 


MANTA (or 
Devilfish 


MARLIN (Blue or 
Cuben Black 


MARL IN (Pacific 


lineatu s 
Tautoga 
onilis 


Pomatomus 
saltatrix 


| Albula 


vulpes 


Sc ombero- 
morus 
cavalla 


Coryphena 
hippurus 
Pogonias 
cromis 


Paralichthys 
dentalus 


Promicrops 
gullatus 


Caught with Rod and Reel 





Weight 





Length | Girth |W here Caught 


~ Date |By Whom 





| 
66 Ibs. 4 oz. Bs 
95 Ibs. iz 
64 Ibs. 4 oz. 


515 Ibs. 


‘60 Ibs. 


74 Ibs. 


. 4 oz. 


25 Ibs. 


1334 Ibs. 


73% Ibs. 


63 Ibs. 


90 Ibs. 


19 Ibs. 


750 Ibs. 





Manta 
birostris 


Makaira 
nigricans 
ample 
Makeira 
nigricans 


| marlina 


MARLIN (Silver 
or Tahitian Black) 


MARLIN (Striped) | 


MARLIN (White) 


MOLA (or Ocean 
Sunfish) 


M. akaira 


| nigricans 


tahitiensis 


Makaira 
mitsukurii 


Makaira 


albida 


636 Ibs. 


976 Ibs. 


618 lbs. 


1,040 Ibs. 


152 Ibs. 





Mola 
mola 


Opent 





RAY (Whip) 


Actobatus 
narinars 


Opent 





SAILFISH (Adlantic) 


SAILFISH (Pacific) 


Istiophorus 
americanus 


Istiophorus 
greyi 


119 Ibs. 


Santa Cata- 
lina, Cal. 


Caught| Caught | 


Caught by Any Method 





Weight 





| Frank 


1912 | Kelly | 


Same 





| Long Key, 
| Fla. 


Ss. W. 
1916 Eccles | 


134 Ibs, 





Miami, 
Fla. 
Santa Cata- 
lina, ¢ ‘al. 


Chincoteague 
Virginia 
“Banks off 
New York 


Vineyard 
Sound, Mass 


Banks off 
New York 


« ohasset 
Narrows, 
ass. 
Bimini, 
Bahamas 








Bimini, 

| Bahamas 

piesa 

| Tahiti 
Surf City, 
N.§. 


Banks off 
New York 


3 miles from 
Baker's Har- 
bor, Florida — 


eer 
| | 


Bimini, 
Bahamas 


| Bay of 
6 2” | Islands, 
N. Z. 


“ai Tahiti 
| 


Apr. 18) A. H. \ 
1924 | Peterson | 
we | W allace | 
1916 | Beery | 


Same 


800 Ibs. 





May 23, C. HH. | 
1s tell Harding 


| 
\ 
*| « Chas. D.| 
Beck- | 

| mann { 





Peter 
eee Volkman 
Aug. 17 Chas. B. | 
ADS Church | 


Same 


75 Ibs. 


Same 


125 Ibs. 





| 
Lewis 
| Harm 


22% Ibs. 


Length 


~ Date 


| Where 
Cirth Caught 


| Caught 
| 


| 





ISt.G reorge, 
Bermuda 





ae 
Ree tis 
any A 
oN 


ee 1 
_18 91 


July 
1876 


| Edenton, 
| "nent 


| Near 
| New York 





Sune 16) . Hath- 


| awa ay 


27 Ibs. 


Nan- 
tucket, 
_ Mass. 








| Mas. 9 


Same 





|" 


Reported by 
Jordan & 
Evermann 


Netted by 
fishermen 
is collection 
. S. National 
Museum 


Nelson P. 








Feb. 
1935 


| Leonard | 
B | 


y . \ 
Harrison 


100 Ibs. 











Mar. a7 
1930 


Zane 
(rey 





Same 





va z 
192. 





Inman 


146 Ibs. 


Ist. Augus- 
| tine, Fla. 





| c. 1895 


Richard | 


< 
1925 Tallman | 





26 Ibs. 


Fred . 
| Foster 











3 


Over 
,000 Ibs. 


Noank, 
Conn, 


width| Bimini, 
22’ | Bahamas 
| 


Feb, 14 
1919 





| 
June 19' Thomas 
1935 Shevlin 


Same 





‘apt. 
| 1. aurie 
Mitchell 


Feb. 25| 
1926 


Reported by 
Jordan & 
Evermann 


Reported by 
Jordan & 
Evermann 


| Reported by 


Goode in 
“Amer.Fishes” 


Harpooned by 


has. 
T Thompson 








Ma rch | Zane 
19. o | Grey 


Same 





a Vairoa, 


Pq 
oy” Tahiti 


=e 16) Zane 
} 1930 | Grey 


Same 





~— V patamnd Beach, 


Key West, 
Fla. 





180 lbs. 





| 
SAWFISH 


SHARK (Man-eater or 
While) 





Pristis 
pectinalus 


Carcharodon 
carcharias 


600 Ibs. 


998 lbs. 





COS 
SHARK (New Zealand 
Mako) 


SHARK (Tiger) 


SHARK (Whale) 


SWORDFISH 
(Broadbill) 


TARPON 





Isuropsis 
mako 


798 Ibs. 


Panama 


vr rg 
6 


Brielle, 
N. J. 


Bay of 
Islands, 
N. Z. 


| Perlas Islands| 


Mar. 22| ee, €. 
1935 | Lincoln 





Same 








Est. over 


2 


2,000 Ibs. 


Br'dth| 
10° 9” 


Catalina, 
‘al. 


Harpooned by 
Van Campen 
eilner 








Est. 
450 Ibs. 


Cape 


Width Lookout, 
" N.C, 


Harpooned 
by Russel 
. Coles 





May 23 
1934 


Same 











Aug. 1 
1931 


Wim. 
Gray 





May 2 
1897 


E. vom 
Hofe | 





Sable, 
Fla. 


Harpooned by 


Van Campen 
Heilner 








June 8 Francis | 2 
1935 Low | 


176 Ibs. 


= ape 
lp ince, 
Africa 





White- 


| Jan. 23 H 
1941 Wickham! 


Same 





Galeocerdo 
ligrinus 


Opent 








Rhineodon 
typus 





W.R. 





Est. 
26,594 Ibs. 





Knight's 
Key, 


Fla. 











Xiphias 


gladius 


837% Ibs. 


Tocopilla, 
Chile 


W. E. S. | 
Tuker | 1 


Est. 
,000 Ibs. 


iengland 











| Tarpon 


allanticus 


242.5 Ibs. 


Panuco R., 
Mexico 





TUNA 


Thunnus 
thynnus 


851 Ibs. 


Cowden 


Est. 
350 Ibs. 


Hillsboro 
R. Inlet, 
Fla, 


Harpooned by 


__ Chas. 
T hompeon 


pt. 
I fiitein 


~ Netted by 
native 
fishermen 








Whitby, 
England 


Jax M. 
| 


‘ 
Mitchell-| 1 


Sept. 11 
1933 Henry 


500 Ibs. 


Harpooned by 
L. Mitchell- 
Henry 











WAHOO 


Acanthocy- 
tum 
solandri 


Bird Is., 
Oahu, T. H. 





{sn J. B. 
935 | Stickney | 





*WEAKFISH 


| Cynoscion 


| regalis 


eta 


YELLOWTAIL 


17 Ibs. 3 oz. 


| 
| 12434 Ibs. 
| 





Peconic Bay, 
N.Y. 











May 20 
1933 


30 Ibs. 

















| Seriola 


dorsalis 


| 111 Ibs. 





New Zealand 





1926 








Same 














Goose shooting on 
the uplands, along 
the Missouri River 


E had watched that bunch of 
old honkers down; had watched 
them from afar as they fed, and 
had watched them again as they 
left their feeding ground and returned 
to their sanct , a sand-bar roost in 
the wr se Ver. For three days in 
i watched them through 
ar distant hill, until we 
th their habits. 
sre these geese roosted, 
time they came out to 
was more important, the 
ere they fed. We were also 
that we were the only 
now these things. The 


the field afi” lighted without any sign 
of fear; so we felt the time was ripe. 

The day before, we had fixed up our 
blinds after the geese had gone back to 
the river. From past experience with 
the wily old Canadas, we had learned 
that the construction of the blind was 
most important. A pile of weeds where 
none had been the day before—even a 
carelessly dropped shell box or the glint 
of sunlight on the exposed end of a gun 
barrel—often causes wild geese to go to 


some distant part of the field or aban- 


don that locality entirely. 

We had developed our own type of 
blind—a small trench the width of a 
plow furrow and not much deeper. Over 
this we placed a few corn-stalks and a 
little straw, and 

‘ sprinkled dirt and 
corn leaves over all 
to disguise it, leav- 
ing one end of the 
trench uncovered to 
serve as a doorway. 
We used profile de- 
coys for this kind of 
shooting. 

After placing “the 
shadows” as advan- 
tageously as possi- 
ble, we would sit at 
the entrance to our 
blinds, scanning the 
sky and _ straining 
our ears for the first 


goose sound and our eyes for the first 
faint undulating line across the sky that 
would send us scuttling, crawfish-fashion, 
into our hides. There we would lie on 
our backs, guns hugged close to our sides, 
faces in the openings but covered by a 
small Russian thistle held loosely in one 
hand. We could see through the thistle, 
moving it ever so slightly when neces- 
sary. Thus we could watch the geese 
and tell when they were in range, but 
be unseen ourselvés. 
When coming 4 
feeding grounds, # 
fly very quietly/B 
commotion at A 
strange geese, ii 
ably ey re 


Dhfidently into their 
a geese will usually 
“will set up a great 
sight of decoys— 
pers, as they prob- 
these strangers hap- 


er’s opportunity—the moment he has 
been waiting for. From then on, it is up 
to him. If he moves fast enough and 
shoots straight enough, he’ll probably be 
repaid for all those mornings of watch- 
ing—the hours spent lying on his back 
in a hole in the frozen ground. 

Having made all preparations the day 
before, Brick and I rolled out early that 
cold November morning. It was still 
dark as midnight, but we had some fif- 
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teen miles to go. Besides, we had learned 
long ago that it was better to be two 
hours too early than two minutes too 
late. In cornfield shooting, if the hunter 
is not in the field ahead of the geese, he 
might as well not go at all. 

On the day previous we had found a 
place to hide our car, which was almost 
as important as the arranging of our 
blinds. There was a haystack a good half 
mile out of the line of flight of these 
geese and so hollowed out at the base 
by grazing live stock as to leave an over- 
hang that would almost hide the little 
By scattering some hay over the 
exposed parts we could completely hide it. 

Wild geese like to feed in oat stubble 
and cornfields in the fall. They prefer to 
start their meal with the green growth of 
volunteer oats, and finish off w 


pn particular area in 
geese were feeding was 


forty acres of ont stubble 
a low swale 


After days 6 


light first in the low spot in the oat field. 
Here they could satisfy their appetites 
for green stuff and at the same time 
scrutinize the corn- 

field for signs of a 

lurking foe—hunter 

or coyote. Then they 

would graze their 

way gradually into 

the corn, finishing 

their meal there. We 

had made our blinds 

at the edge of the 

green oats, in a small 

patch of dry weeds. 

Before daylight we 

drove to the blinds, 

and unloaded guns 

and decoys. Brick 

placed the profiles 

while I took the car 
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to its hiding place. It was still very dark. 
Just the faintest tinge of light showed 
in the east, and a frosty wind rustled 
the corn leaves. We moved about enough 
to keep the blood in circulation, always 
staying close to the blinds. We smoked 
cigarette after cigarette, listening and 
scanning the sky to the east—though we 
well knew that it would be a good half 
hour at least before any geese would 
leave their roosts. 


O the north a dog barked. A rooster 

crowed. Sounds of cattle, muffled by 
distance, came from the ranch to the 
west. Deep dark was gradually fading 
into gray dawn. A coyote could dimly 
be discerned to the south of us, slinking 
his way on an early-morning foraging 
tour. There was a sudden startling rustle 
of wings overhead—prairie chickens go- 
ing into our cornfield to feed. Another 
whisper of wings, but different. Mallard 
ducks this time—hundreds of them, 
dropping into the cornfield everywhere. 
They were, leaving the river roosts for 
their morning feed. 

And the@imwe sat, shotguns at hand, 
tempted nb and again to shoot as 
ducks pa easy range; tempted, but 
hoping 8 intelligence enough to re- 
sist the tation. It was easy to find 
ducks their flight, but we might 

me getting another such 

ese; and we had lost more 

chance, before now, by 

tation and shooting at 

leave the river just a 

n geese, and we felt sure 

it would not be long now. Finally the last 
duck had settled to feed in the corn. 

It was quite light by now, almost sun- 
rise—time that our geese were in mo- 
tion. Brick was sweeping the sky with 
the glasses. Then the first goose sound 
came—faint, to be sure, and far off to 
the southeast of us, it seemed. Never- 
theless we slid into our blinds to our 
shoulders, remaining there, nearly hid- 
den, till we could learn just where the 
birds were. Presently Brick picked them 
up with the glasses, off to the southeast 
and high up. They would pass far to the 
south of us. They were evidently not 
our geese ; so we resumed the more com- 
fortable position of sitting on the edge 
of the blinds, our feet in the opening. 
until more geese should appear. 

, We had not long to wait, and again 
“crawfished” into our holes as before. 
Soon we spied eight of them, off to the 
north and flying west, a mile or more 
away—of no interest to us. Once more we 
sat up. I now had the glasses and was 
looking straight east, just a little to the 


north of where the sun would soon ap- 
pear, when I saw them coming—flying 
low, just above the horizon—a thin, 
straight line. They were barely discerni- 
ble against the sunlight, and looked like 
a thin streamer of cloud except for the 
slight undulations as portions of the line 
rose or fell ever so little. 

On they came, straight toward us and 
hardly making a sound—just the low, 
crooning noises that wild geese make 
when flying or feeding contentedly. We 
needed no glasses now. Cuddled into our 
holes as low as possible—just peeping 
through the weed-tops and holding our 
thistles before our faces—we watched as 
they came on. 

Suddenly the leader honked excitedly 
and rose abruptly into the air, followed 
by the entire flock. Now they were all 
clucking and honking. What had been a 
smooth, rhythmic line was now an ex- 
cited jumble of wings. They had spied 
the decoys. Or had they seen us or our 
blinds? Probably not, for they showed 
no signs of fear—just excitement and 
curiosity. But they had raised out of 
range, and hovered and milled there for 
some little time. At last they drifted on 
west, beyond the cornfield; then, turn- 
ing, they started back toward the river, 
passing an eighth of a mile north of us. 

We were beginning to fear that they 
were going back to their sand-bar with- 
out feeding, for they were now;far away 
to the east. Suddenly they 
once more came straight fo 
their original line of trave 
tle higher than before. 
their excitement, and 

abbling. 


Brick could now see the 
I; so I left everything to him. As the 
flock swung toward us he gave the sig- 
nal “Let ’em have it,” and we did! Both 
of us were using pump guns, and we got 
in three shots each before the birds were 
out of range. We had the satisfaction of 
seeing four of them fall, while a fifth 
followed the flock away, evidently body- 
shot. Later we picked him up. 

These were the geese we had been 
watching—there was no doubt about that. 
We had got into them and had shot four, 
and were satisfied. We knew they would 
return to the river and worid not come 
to this field again. There was no reason 
to expect any other geese there, either. 
Having gathered in our four, we were sit- 
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ting there smoking, paying no attention 
to anything. 

Then a curious thing happened. I have 
often noticed that after a certain flock 
of geese has fed for several days un- 
molested, other geese may come to this 
field from every direction—birds that had 
never been there before—and they will 
drive as straight to it and with as com- 
plete confidence as the original flock, 
just as though they had been told. This 
thing happened now. 

By the merest chance I glanced over 
my shoulder to the south and saw a 
straight line of ten geese, just coming 
over a little rise not more than eighty 
rods away and apparently not more than 
ten feet from the ground. I hissed a 
warning to Brick, and we scooted into 
our blinds. As we lay there, crouching as 
low as we could, I realized that we were 
poorly hidden. We had badly disarranged 
our blinds when the others came and had 
not thought of repairing them. 

All the geese in the world, it seemed, 
were coming over that little hill—some 
flying high, others just off the ground. 
There was one large central group 
surrounded by smaller bunches, and all 
were making straight for those decoys— 
honking, squawking, chattering. The hub- 
bub was deafening. 

They were an excited, leaderless mob, 
showing little more sense-than human 
mobs do. A single brood or ordinary 
small flock, exercising the usual vigil- 
ance, would not have come within shoot- 
ing range, exposed as we were; but 
these birds seemed to see nothing but 
the decoys. We must have been as ex- 
cited as they. We emptied both guns, 
and we certainly shot a lot of holes in 
a flawless sky. It was inevitable, how- 
ever, that we should hit a few birds, 
when we invoiced after it was all g 
we found we were still one goose or 
right side of the bag limit, even co 
the wounded one which we hoped 


AVING loaded everything 

little coupé, we 
as possible along the line ® 
wounded bird. We found 
his back, nearly a mile fagm 
was shot. Three No. hac 
clear through his“Body trom belOwer 
mention this to show the stamina and 
endurance of these Canadas. 

I have hunted prairie chickens, sage 
hens, Chinese pheasants; I have hunted 
deer and fished for trout, and I got a kick 
out of all of them—but in the final 
analysis, for me at least, there is no sport 
equal to trying to outwit and outguess 
those old Canada geese. 
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Even when roosting in a leaf- 
less tree an old turkey gob- 
bler is well camouflaged 


LTHOUGH I have hunted wild tur- 
keys all my life, and as a result 






have killed them in many places 

under varying circumstances, a 
thing happened to me lately in my quest 
of these regal birds that had never hap- 
pened to me before. I pass it on to my 
fellow sportsmen, believing that all of 
us can profit by the true experiences of 
one another. After all has been said about 
superior marksmanship, and expensive 
guns and ammunition, the degree of one's 
sport and the degree of one’s success as 
a hunter will chiefly be determined by his 
skill as a woodsman. The man who doesn’t 
know the nature of his game stands a 
small chance of forming a table-acquaint- 
ance with it. 

Now, the business came about in this 
way: driving down an old sandy road on 
my Carolina plantation late one after- 
noon, I saw seven gobblers walk calmly 
across in front of me. Unarmed, I was 
defenseless, so to speak. All I could do 
was stop the car and watch 
them steal along through the 
golden broom-sedge, with the 
last long rays of the setting sun 
glinting on their bronzed backs. 
Silently they vanished over a 
little hill in the lonely pinelands. 
The sun set. A vast stillness lay 
over the dreaming woods. 

As the surrounding country 
has been intimately known to 
me since boyhood, I had a 
pretty good idea of where those 
gobblers were going to roost. 
After sundown, if undisturbed, 
wild turkeys will not wander 
far before going to roost; so if 


All I could do was stop the car 
and watch those seven big gob- 
blers steal along through the 
golden broom-sedge 
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one sees them very late in” the 
afternoon, and knows the coun- 
try, he can tell pretty well where 
they will take the trees. 

Moreover, like quail, turkeys 
have a definite range—far more 
extensive, of course, yet limited 
with fair definiteness. If one is 
familiar with this range, he can 
often intercept the great birds at 
a particular place at a certain 
time of day. In fact, I have often 
killed turkeys by merely taking 
up a stand beside an old road 
that I knew they were accustomed to 
cross at that point at about the same 
hour each day. The more I hunt, the 
more I realize that the one great pre- 
requisite for success is the careful study 
of the habits of the game which is be- 
ing pursued. 

Now, adjacent to my rambling old 
plantation there are at least two great 
natural sanctuaries for wild game. One 
is the wild Santee delta, to which deer, 
turkeys and even quail resort when they 
are much disturbed; and as far as I am 
concerned, I have made it a practice to 
keep the delta inviolate. The other haven 
is the so-called Ocean—a vast tract of 
wilderness; a dense area of bays, myrtles, 
thickets of high-bush huckleberry, deep 
copses overgrown with smothers of wild 
grape, smilax and swamp briers. When 
game gets into the Ocean, we usually 
consider that it has made good its escape, 
and never attempt to molest it there. 

Those seven gobblers that I saw late 
that afternoon crossing the road were 
heading toward the Ocean. As there is no 
big timber in the Ocean itself, but only 
a wide sea of low greenery, I was satis- 
fied that these birds would roost some- 
where between the road and 
the Ocean; and the line of their 
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course I rather accurately determined, 
To attempt to follow them then might 
spoil all the sport of the following mom. 
ing; hence I just drove on home, decid. 
ing to make a start before daylight. 

Regarding the roosting of turkeys in 
that country, I want to say a word, for 
all matters of this kind are of interest 
to true sportsmen. It is commonly taken 
for granted that the wild turkey will 
select for his roost the biggest tree he 
can find. While it is true that they like 
big timber on their range, I have not 
often found them roosting very high or 
in the largest trees. On my place they 
nearly always sleep in the thickest parts 
of the crests of yellow pines of medium 
height. 

Once I saw a big gobbler fly up ona 
great pine, the top of which naturally 
sprawled out a good deal. He evidently 
felt exposed, and before dark he sailed 
down forty feet into the heavy crest of 
a much younger and much thicker pine. 

Turkeys often roost in the cypresses, 
sweet-gums and tupelos of a swamp or 
watercourse. Since these trees are leaf- 
less in the winter, it would be sup- 
posed that the birds would easily be seen 
in these bare trees. But the swamp trees 
of the South are generally hung with 
great gray banners of Spanish moss, and 
festooned with huge bunches of mistle- 
toe, and decorated with many squirrel 
nests, so that wild turkeys, even when 
roosting in leafless trees, have a lot of 
natural camouflage to protect them. 


ANY a hunter has craned his neck 

and strained his eyes to try to 
distinguish a turkey from a big bunch of 
mistletoe; and as often as not he has 
shot at the wrong object. I usually try 
to discover what object in the tree does 
not belong there; and it is generally pos- 
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Hunting turkeys in the South Carolina swamplands 
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ARCHIBALD RUTLEDGE 


sible, even in the dim dusk, to make out 
the head and neck of the bird moving, 
and to see the long tail, with its square 
end, hanging down. 

As to the height at which these wild 
turkeys roost, I have seen them as low 
as twenty feet, and have stood under a 
whole flock in the starlight, not more 
than thirty feet above my head. I would 
say that the wild turkey always roosts 
within easy gunshot range of the ground. 


HEN disturbed on the roost in the 

morning, they nearly always fly to 
the ground; but when disturbed in the 
evening or at any time during the night, 
they nearly always fly to other trees. In 
fact, I have never known one then to 
come to ground. 

In flying to other trees, it is astonishing 
how short is the distance that they travel. 
I have rarely known them to go more 
than two hundred yards, and sometimes 
to fly not more than fifty. Indeed, I have 
repeatedly been able to see turkeys alight 
in other trees when they had been run 
off their roosts. When thus routed, they 
will more likely alight in bare than in 
evergreen trees—possibly because they 
can more clearly see convenient perches. 
If the birds are flushed in the late after- 
noon, and take to trees, they may stay 
where they are throughout the night. 

Before daylight next morning I was 
back at the place where I had seen the 
gobblers cross the road. It was a good 
morning for a turkey hunt: damp, misty, 
still. Game seems less wary under those 
conditions, and the hunter is enabled to 
make progress without much sound. At- 
mospheric conditions for calling are also 
perfect then. 

By the time the day had begun to 
dawn wanly, I was a half-mile from the 
car, and was fairly certain that I must 


be within calling distance of 
the birds. On a dark morn- 
ing, turkeys are slow to leave 
the roost; in fact, I have 
seen a whole flock in the 
trees on a very dismal rainy 
morning at nine o’clock. I 
wandered on warily, looking 
and listening, and enjoying 
the primeval beauty of that 
great forest. Southward, 
now, there stretched away the mysterious 


Ocean, glimmering in nameless wonder ° 


and ancient privacy. I knew that its bor- 
der would mark the limit of my advance. 

Over me were the great yellow pines, 
and those of lesser growth. Here and 
there on the rises were great hickories 
and water-oaks. In the watercourses 
towered hollies, gums, cypresses. So still 
was the air that I could distinctly hear 
sounds from a negro settlement full three 
miles away and the rushing of cars on 
the highway just as distant. At the mo- 
ment I was in a young thicket of gall- 
berries, young pines and bays, about 
waist-high. Between this copse and the 
Ocean there was the open pine forest, its 
floor bare but for the brown carpet of 
needles. 

Suddenly, in the very thicket in which 
I stood, I heard a turkey call; then an- 
other; then another. The flock had come 
to ground without my being aware of 
their having left the roost. Some people 
think that wild turkeys call guardedly. 
Perhaps they sometimes do. But these 
called with amazing vigor and clearness. 
They were all about me, yet I couldn’t 
see one because of the density of the 
thicket. They were much too close for 
me to try any calling myself. The best I 
could do for the moment was to stand 
motionless—helpless, if you please— 
while my game, within easy range yet 
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He sailed down 
forty feet into 
the crest of a 
younger and 
thicker pine 


invisible, made the morning woods echo 
with their wild, strident calls. It all 
seemed like a game called “I Have You, 
I Have You Not.” And in this case, the 
emphasis was most decidedly on the 
“not.” 

Almost as suddenly as it had begun, 
the calling ceased. Then, about two hun- 
dred yards away, in the pinelands adja- 
cent to the Ocean, I heard the turkeys 
talking. They were not calling, but were 
just conversing over their quiet little 
family reunion. 

When a hunter more than six feet 
tall tries to efface himself in the woods, 
he is embarrassed. Long since I have 
resorted to crawling on the ground; 
yet in a country where rattlers may be 
abroad in the winter, there is some dan- 
ger in that maneuver. But I wish I had 
a dollar for every hundred yards I have 
serpented myself through the woods. 


ITHIN five minutes I had cleared 
the copse, and was well out in the 
pinelands. Peering from behind a fallen 
log, I saw the seven gobblers about a hun- 
dred and twenty yards away, feeding 
slowly from me. Unsuspicious, they were 
as completely relaxed as tru- 
ly wild turkeys ever become. 
They fed on the pine-mast, 
they frolicked a little, they 
picked at one another, all the 
time keeping up a querulous 
minor conversation. 
And there I was—helpless. 
I knew well that it would 
be utterly vain for me to at- 
tempt to stalk them. They 
were out of range. They 
were feeding toward the 
gross thickets of the Ocean, 
into which it would be use- 
less to attempt to follow 
them. Magnificent they were 
—all old birds, any one of 
which would be a noble prize. 
Yet what was a poor hunter 
to do? Go home, I supposed, 
with (Continued on page 55) 
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By 
LEWIS R. FREEMAN 


PART II 


T was Dr. do Silva's belief that no 
thoroughly sucked snake bite had 
ever proved fatal. However, I cited 

an especially well-documented in- 
stance as an exception. The circum- 
stances were related to me by an engi- 
neer of the United Fruit Company. I 
set it down just as told me by Moore: 

“During my first year in Honduras, 
we were doing some new-land topogra- 
phy at some distance from the railroad. 
Snakes of one kind or another were seen 
frequently; so I always carried a little 
emergency kit in my pocket. At that time 
permanganate of potassium, if applied in 
time, was considered infallible. 

“Walking to work one morning—single 
file, along a newly cut jungle path—I 
saw the Honduranian immediately in 
front of me lengthen his stride to clear 
a hole in the ground left Sy the rotting 
of the trunk of a palm. His left foot 
reached the other side, and as the right 
one followed it an open reddish white 
mouth flashed up and struck at the bare 
brown heel. The distended jaws were 180 
degrees open, so that they formed an 
almost flat plane, with long curved fangs, 
half sheathed in loose membrane, pro- 
truding from the upper end. The strike 
was more like the slap of a hand than 
the punch of a fist. 

“My automatic was out instantly, but 
the darting head had a split-second jump 
on me. The aim of the fangs at the flying 
heel was faulty, but although the blow 


How poisonous snakes are handled at the 
serpentarium at Sao Paulo 






















































was only a glancing one the force of it 
was astonishing. The whole right foot 
of the victim was knocked sharply side- 
ways as it might have been from a well- 
delivered kick. The peon reeled several 
steps before regaining his balance. In 
fact, he never did stop staggering until 
we began to carry him, though whether 
this was from fright or the effects of 
poisoning we did not know. 

“Pumping three or four shots into the 
dark coils in the hole, I jumped right on 
across and had a tourniquet on the fel- 
low’s ankle within thirty seconds of the 
instant he had been bitten. I did not even 
stop to identify the snake. I knew it was 
venomous from the head and fangs, and 
that was enough for the moment. Only 
one fang had made a straight penetra- 
tion. The other had ripped a long gash 
through skin and flesh and had probably 
failed to shoot home its full charge of 
poison. From this tear I figured that the 
strike had been only a sort of side-swipe. 

“The moment the tourniquet was tight, 
I slashed the heel deeply across the 
wound and started the men sucking the 
cut. This was kept up over a consider- 
able period, the tourniquet meanwhile 
being slacked at intervals to avoid the 
danger of gangrene. Finally permanga- 
nate crystals were rubbed into the cut 
and held there by a bandage. 

“The directions in the kit were fol- 
lowed exactly, and I have yet to hear 
of a case in which the full treatment was 
applied so soon after the bite. I cannot 
recall a single thing that could have been 
done quicker or more thoroughly under 
the circumstances. 

“The snake had been dragged out of 
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the hole while we worked on the bitten 
man. My bullets had almost reduced it 
to sausage links, and these sections, in 
turn, had come in for a good deal of 
pummeling by the excited peons. The flat 
spear-shaped head, fortunately, was still 
almost intact, and from the smears of 
bright saffron under the lower jaws it 
was easy to recognize a barba amarilla, 
or yellow-beard, as the dreaded fer-de- 
lance is called in the Spanish countries. 
My rough estimate of the length was be- 
tween nine and ten feet—a large snake 
for the species, but not a record one. 


“©WT WAS a long, slow walk back to the 

railway and a_ gasoline-car that 
would rush the victim to the Tela hospi- 
tal. He was urinating blood within a few 
minutes, and before long red mucus was 
flowing from eyes, nose and mouth. 
Black blotches were mottling his abdo- 
men when we lifted him onto the car— 
a sure sign that the breakdown of the 
blood was proceeding rapidly. 

“The ‘pot-shot’ was given the right-of- 
way through to Tela and, by good luck, 
did not go into the ditch, as has hap- 
pened so often from over-speeding of, 
emergency runs. Dr. Nutter and Dr. 
Whitaker have probably treated more 
snake bites than any other two medicos 
in the tropics. Both of them spent years 
on the Madeira Railway in Brazil before 
coming to the Fruit Company. They did 
everything they knew, but it was nd 
enough. The poor devil died that night.” 

“There is no doubt that the fer-de 
lance delivers a heavy charge of venom 
when it strikes full and solid,” com 
mented Dr. do Silva. “And the bushmas 
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ter drives home still more. It is fortunate 
that one’s chances of meeting either of 
them at close quarters are comparatively 
slight. But in this particular case—with 
the wound on so remote an extremity 
as the heel and a tourniquet applied 
so quickly and doubtless handled so 
effectively—I believe that an experienced 
person like Pedro would have extracted 
enough poison to save the victim’s life. 
Probably the peons were nervous and 
only did a half-hearted job of it. But, 
of course, one couldn’t be sure of that. 

“The poison sac of one of the large 
vipers must contain enough venom to 
kill a very large number of men if dis- 
tributed evenly among them. There are 
records of jararacas [fer-de-lances] hav- 
ing given birth to litters of sixty to sev- 
enty young, each averaging a foot long 
and already with enough venom in re- 
serve to kill a full-grown man.” 

I recalled that I had seen at Tela a 
photograph showing seventy-six newly 
born fer-de-lances, each as large and as 
heavily envenomed as those described. 

A crescendo of shrill squeals, a dance 
of shadows among the rafters and the 
thud of soft bodies interrupted further 
reptilian reminiscences. My host grinned, 
stepped briskly to a corner of the ver- 
anda, and returned with a shining black 
Serpent coiled around one of his arms. 
Another, following along the floor like a 
puppy, tried to climb to my lap up the 
inside rather than the outside of the leg 
of my slacks. Deflected from that im- 
practicable detour, it promptly grabbed 
a lift to its objective by throwing a 
couple of light coils around my arm. 

“A pair of our tabby cats,” explained 


Dr. do Silva. “‘They’re exclusive snake- 
eaters naturally, but can be taught to 
chase and kill rats and mice. Since their 
most useful role is as killers of poisonous 
snakes, it would be highly undesirable to 
broaden their tastes. 

“What the Institute of Serum Therapy 
at Sao Paulo is trying to do, with gov- 
ernment codperation, is to impress upon 
the planters and other jungle or forest- 
dwelling people the importance of pro- 
tecting the mussurana, keeping them as 
pets and encouraging them to breed 
around homes in regions where there is 
constant threat from venomous serpents. 
These snakes are among the most docile 
creatures in the world. They love to be 
handled and stroked, and their apparent 


Mrs. Anteater, with her hopeful aboard, pays no attention to poisonous snakes 
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Interesting experiences 
with South American 
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affection for human beings seems to be 
based upon the enjoyment they derive 
from such treatment. It does not depend 
upon the regular feeding, which has so 
much to do with attracting a cat or dog 
to its master, for they prefer to do their 
own foraging in the bush. The one thing 
they adore above all others is to have 
a shedding skin gently massaged and 
peeled off, or to be tickled under the chin 
or rubbed up the back of the neck against 
the scales. I had though of pitting this 
fine fellow against the remains of the 
surucucu [bushmaster], but from the 
feel of his stomach I guess he is too near 
repletion for so big an order.” 

The terrier that had been in the fight 
with the bushmaster continued to im- 
prove in the morning, but the snake, 
while losing none of his scrappiness, was 
too badly cut up to be worth preserving 
either as a zoo or a museum specimen. 
There was no hope of finding a mus- 
surana anywhere near the size of the huge 
viper, but Dr. do Silva felt the latter’s 
hurts would even the odds. He was also 
anxious to watch the mussurana’s reac- 
tion on meeting the bushmaster and to 
note the effect of the injuries one in- 
flicted upon the other. 

There were plenty of the sleek black 
killers to choose from. Every family 
forced from its home by the rising waters 
had brought its mussurana along with its 
parrots and monkeys. 


OST of these snakes were too lately 
gorged for fighting, but among the 
miscellaneous reptiles brought in by the 
snake patrol was one powerful seven- 
footer with a completely empty stomach. 
Although almost certainly an out-and-out 
jungle snake, it was scarcely less amen- 
able to handling than the pampered pets 
of the fazenda. Ravenously hungry, it 
was right up on its tail for a go at any 
prospective meal. (Continued on page 68 ) 
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It takes a lot of shooting to hit doves 
and a lot of hitting to kill them 


Illustrated by FRED F. McCALEB 


HOSE hunters who live in the 
North, with its frosty autumns 
and cold winters, miss one of the 


finest of all scatter-gun sports— 
shooting at the mourning dove. I say 
shooting “at” purposely, for attempting 
to hit a dove in full flight is a most ex- 
acting and difficult feat. 

The dove is one of the swiftest and 
most agile birds that fly. He is built for 
speed. His head is small, his body long 
and narrow. Even his tail is streamlined. 
His long, narrow, powerful wings not 
only drive him at great speed, but they 
can send him into astonishing and light- 
ning-like gyrations when he sights dan- 
ger in the form of a hunter or a hawk. 

I have no idea how fast a dove can 
fly when it has a wind behind it and is 
overcome by the desire to go places. I 
do know that I have clocked the birds 
at forty-five and fifty miles an hour 
with the speedometer of an automobile. 
I know, too, that when doves are really 
opening up I have to use approximately 
the same lead on them that I would 
use on fast-flying teal. 

It has been my experi- 
ence that doves are, for 
most hunters, the hardest 
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By JACK O’CONNOR 


of all birds to hit consistently. I have 
never shot woodcock or ruffed grouse; 
so perhaps I’m taking in too much ter- 
ritory. However, I can bag about twice 
as many ducks as I can doves per box 
of shells. Quail are another and much 
different proposition. 

For one thing, doves are confusing 
because of their change of pace. They can 
float gently along at twenty miles an 
hour, or they can split the air at fifty. 
They can fly as straight as a duck, or 
they can dip, twist, swerve and dive as 
though the devil himself possessed them. 
No two doves will fly at exactly the 
same speed or act alike when they see 
the hunter. 

I have been shooting doves for twenty 
years, and I consider myself a fair shot; 
but often when the birds are wild and 
wary and coming in with the wind, 

I miss at least three for every 

one I knock down. Under 

difficult circumstances I 

have seen men who 
passed for fair- 
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streak in, losing 
altitude, and 
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to-middling duck shots use a whole box of 
12-gauge shotgun shells and get but one 
or two doves. 

Many times I have been taken to task 
by kind old ladies for shooting doves. 
“What!” they say. “Shoot those pretty, 
innocent little creatures which perch so 
demurely in the peach tree or on the 
back fence and mourn so gently? You're 
a wicked fellow, and you ought to be in 
jail!” 

Yet the dove is a game bird and a fine 
one. He is good to eat and hard to hit, 
and he is prolific enough to hold his 
own against natural enemies and man. 
If that isn’t the definition of a game 
bird, then I don’t know what is! 

In the Southwest, mourning doves are 

by far the most numerous of the dove 

and pigeon family. Their range over- 

laps that of the big band-tailed 

pigeons, which are found only in 

the cool timbered mountains, and 

that of the whitewings, which are solely 
creatures of the deserts. 

I should hate to have to hazard an 
estimate of the number of doves in 
Arizona in the summer, but there must be 
millions. Every square mile, from deserts 
not far above sea-level to mountains and 
plateaus 7,000 and sometimes 8,000 feet 
high, contains its quota of doves, from 
a dozen or so up to hundreds. The 
only sections where doves are completely 
absent are the tops of the highest moun- 
tains, where even in summer the ther- 
mometer often drops near freezing and 
snows are not uncommon. 


FTEN the birds nest in backyard 

trees in towns as large as Tucson 
and Phoenix, flying to suburban fields for 
food and watering on irrigated front 
lawns. Their centers of abundance in the 
Southwest are the big irrigated valleys, 
such as the Rio Grande, the Gila and the 
Salt. Here they find weed seeds and 
waste grains for food and water to drink 
in the ditches. Their numbers are simply 
incredible, and often a hunter will see 
thousands in a single afternoon. 

The birds are everywhere. I have seen 
them in every section of the Southwest, 
and in most places they are by far the 
commonest summer bird. Indeed, the 
low mournful cooing of the dove is the 
voice of the Southwestern summer. It 
is music soft and tender, gentle and sad; 
and its low, pulsing rhythm becomes 4 
part of the life of everyone who lives 
long in this part of the country. 
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The birds nest in the lower ele- 
vations as early as May and by 
the middle of June the season is in 
full swing all over the Southwest. 
The nest, like that of all doves 
and pigeons, is a frail, carelessly 
built platform of 
twigs and straw in 
trees, in bushes, and 
even on the ground. 
One of the largest 
aggregations of 
nesting doves I have 


ever seen was along the lava bank of the 
cahon of the Little Colorado in the tree- 
less Navajo country of 
northern Arizona. The 
nests were all built in de- 
pressions in the lava, and 
in every nest were young 
and eggs. 

The birds lay two eggs 
at a time, but the young 
mature quickly; and the 

old pairs bring off three and sometimes 
even four broods in a season. Even dur- 
ing the first week in September, when 
the season formerly opened here, I have 
shot an occasional female with eggs al- 
most ready to be laid. The first young 
of the season nearly always mate be- 
fore the summer is over; so the theoreti- 
cal productivity of one pair of doves is 
large, in spite of the small number of 
eggs laid at a time. 


F there ever was a fair-weather bird, 

it is the dove. Cloudy days depress the 
flocks and their flights are noticeably 
smaller. When it rains, they mope in 
trees or under bushes, trying to keep 
dry and going hungry rather than ven- 
ture out. They flee from frosts and cold 
weather. 

Almost every year the first frost 
comes on Arizona’s Mogollon plateau 
shortly after September 1, and with it 
the good shooting was over. The only 
ones to remain were an occasional pair 
which still had young in the nest and the 
fledgling birds which did not have the 
strength to make the migration. Some 
birds remain throughout the winter in 
the lowland deserts, but even here the 
majority leave for Mexico with the first 
chilly days of late October or early 
November. By Christmas not more than 
one in twenty is still using the old 
roost. 

Doves can be shot in many ways. The 
duck hunter is at home picking them off 
from a blind built in the path of a flight. 
The quail hunter can almost duplicate 
his sport by jump-shooting birds which 
are feeding in a weed patch or stubble 
field. 

As a youngster I sniped many a dove 
out of tree-tops with a .22. Some low- 
lives slaughter them with shotguns as 
they perch on telephone wires or in 
trees, but no sportsman would consider 
such a thing. 

In desert areas the birds are usually 
shot as they come to water at some 
isolated tank, or water-hole, in the even- 
ing. Because of the dry nature of their 
food they must have water, and will fly 
from ten to twenty miles for it. If the 
sportsman can locate a favored hole, 
he will have sport galore. 
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As the shadows begin to lengthen 
and the pastel shades of evening gather, 
hundreds of birds sweep in, some singly 
and some in flocks. When the time is 
right, the shooting is fast and furious. 

During the three years I lived at 
Flagstaff, Arizona, I had a favorite tank 
on the edge of the yellow pines where the 
birds used to come in from miles around. 
From where I stood to shoot I could 
see mile upon mile of rolling cedar and 
pifion forest and beyond that the deep 
rose and smoky blue of the Painted 
Desert. I remember the keen cool air 
of the pines, the pleasant acrid smell of 
burning nitro, the doves swift and black 
against the kindling sky. A sportsman 
likes to recall such things rather than 
the actual killing. 

Water-hole shooting, though far from 
easy, is a long way from being the most 
difficult way of taking doves. As the 
birds fly in they usually circle the tank 
and check their flight just before they 
pitch down to water. One who is skilled 
at judging their flight can usually get 
them then with almost no lead. He must 
shoot, however, at just the right instant. 

The most sport of all is flight shoot- 
ing. Doves seem to have aerial high- 
ways—from roost to feed, from feed to 
water, and from water to roost. If you 
post yourself on one where doves are 
plentiful and if you are present at the 
right time, you can have sport beyond 
your wildest dreams. 

Two or three miles from Tempe, 
Arizona, there is an eighty-acre field 
which, because of the rising water-level, 
was abandoned forty years ago. It is now 
grown up to sage and to a forest of 
mesquite trees twenty and thirty feet 
high. In late summer and early fall, 
doves by the thousand roost in the 
thorny sanctuary of the trees, flying 
away to feed and water and returning 
to roost during the 
hot hours of midday 
and during the night. 


HAVE shot there 

ever since I was a 
barefoot kid in 
knickerbockers, and 
as far as I can tell the 
birds are as plentiful 
as ever. Nearly al- 
ways—if my ammuni- 
tion holds out—I can 
get my limit of fifteen 
without leaving my 
tracks. 

Several years ago 
a power transmission 
line approximately 
seventy-five feet high 
was built along the 
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south end of the field. As the birds come 
in they always rise to fly over it, and 


then dip swiftly toward the trees. Some- 
times twenty or thirty birds are in range 
at one time. 
Taking up a 
stand behind 
a shoulder- 
high mesquite, 
I can get al- 
most every 
variety of 
shot possible. 
Some come 
over flying 
high and 
straight like 
ducks; others streak in, losing altitude, 
and flash over my head like racing air- 
planes. Now and then I whirl and shoot 
at one flying straight away from me. 
Always, unless they are so high and far 
away they think they’re out of range, 
they dip and dive when they see me. 
Often their gyrations are so difficult to 
follow that I don’t even try to shoot, 
but just stand and watch them pitch 
down to roost in the distance. 
OMETIMES when I'm right—and 
also very careful about picking my 
shots—I can make very pretty runs on 
doves. I remember one such occasion. I 
went out rather late one morning to the 
field. The birds were coming in high and 
slow, full-fed and lazy. What’s more, it 
was at the beginning of the season, and 
many of them were birds of the year 
which had never been shot at. I killed 
eight in ten shots—and all of them were 
at least forty-five yards away. 
By that time it was looking too easy; 
so I knocked off and went home, resolv- 
ing to return late in the afternoon for 


the other seven I was allowed that day. 
I returned, but (Continued on page 51) 


In late summer and early fall, doves by the thousand 
roost in the thorny sanctuary of the trees 
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Elk which were liberated on the Crow Reservation are showing a satisfactory increase 


Wild Herds Returned s 


Stocking the Crow 
Indian Reservation 
with game from 
Yellowstone Park 


HE first consignment of 
buffalo from Yellowstone 
Park was being released on 
the Crow Indian Reserva- 
tion by Robert Yellowtail, native 
superintendent. A _ buffalo cow 
jumped from a truck through the 
opened crate door and came charg- 
ing amuck, scattering spectators 
in all directions. Plunging for a 
white woman, who managed some- 
how to move her large person a- 
side barely in time to escape the 
- horns, the buffalo smacked into a 
barbed-wire fence. Snapping off 
posts like tenpins and trailing wires 
like spider-webs, she went gallop- 
ing up the mountain slope and out 
of sight. Pop-eyed Indians and 
gasping palefaces fell back. 

Nor were the spectators all that 
were scattered. Dozens of expert 
cowboys were on hand with their 
favorite mounts to start the buf- 
falo in the right direction. As the 
first released animal bolted out, 
the cow ponies snorted and dashed 
away in spite of reins, spurs and 
kind words (the kind cowboys 
use). And on galloped the strange 
beasts. Half a mile down the cafion 
a band of domestic cows and calves 
were stationed as decoys. The Indians 
had planned that the buffalo would step 
out of the crates, look around, spy the 
grazing herd and amble down to join it. 
But they didn’t know buffalo. 

As each creature plunged from the 
crate it lunged several jumps before 
speeding into an all-day buffalo gallop. 
Bounding along as easily as perpetual 
motion—mouth open, tongue out—it 
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Robert Yellowtail, Superintendent of the Crow Res- 
ervation, with his wife and daughter, arrives in a bliz- 
zard for his first consignment of live buffalo 


was ready to outrun a relay of horses. 
Most of the buffalo did head for the 
band of cattle, as planned. But the 
domestic animals scattered frantically as 
these demons galloped fiercely through 
with a speed which apparently baffled 
bovine understanding, and faded away 
into the cahon on nimble legs, bodies as 
stiff as divans. However, a buffalo bull 
and four cows, which were confused and 
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diverted by the crowd, bolted into 
the mountains. 

This occasion was the greatest 
event in the experience of the 
Crow nation since the coming of 
the white man and since their 
young brave, Plenty-coups, over 
half a century before, had gone 
alone into the mountains to await 
a counseling dream. That dream 
predicted the complete invasion by 
the white man, the annihilation of 
the buffalo, and the utter helpless- 
ness of the Indians. The voices 
warned Plenty-coups, who was to 
become their last chief, that the 
Crows’ only hope was to keep 
peace with the white man, no mat- 
ter what happened. For this rea- 
son, the Crow nation was unique 
in maintaining peace. 


HE restoration of the herds 
was the reward of seven years 
of effort on the part of Robert 
Yellowtail, who had worked, hoped 
and pulled wires to restore big- 
game hunting to his people, the 
calling for which they are best 
fitted. During recent years, when 
the annual increase of the Yellow- 
stone Park herd had been butcher- 
ed and shipped to various Indian tribes, 
Robert Yellowtail had been working to 
get the Crows’ allotment alive. If they 
could start a wild herd of their own, it 
would in a degree bring back their an- 
cient means of livelihood—the only eco- 
nomic independence they ever knew— 
and would give their braves plenty of 
action. : 
The Bighorn River Cafion, on their 
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reservation in Montana, is capable of 
supporting several hundred head the year 
round. The walls are nearly a mile high 
and form a barrier, except in three or 
four places which could be blocked. The 
valley of knee-deep grass is a mile wide 
and twenty-five miles long. In fact, this 
valley, as well as the upland pastures of 
the reservation, in the great days of old 
had been an ideal range of the buffalo. 


N a few years a small herd could in- 

crease so that, instead of receiving a 
score or two of carcasses with the 
coveted hides, tongues, hearts, livers and 
tripe gone, the Indians would have many 
living animals on their lands. In addition 
to having the whole buffalo (the Indians 
learned, long before the packing com- 
panies, to use everything), once again 
the Crow country would resound with 
the yells and thunder of the chase which 
had thrilled the redman’s heart as far 
into the past as his traditions reached. 

In anticipation of a favorable decision 
from Washington, D.C., Robert Yellow- 
tail prepared the Bighorn Cafion. The 
exits were blocked. Domestic stock was 
kept out, so that food would be abundant 
when the buffalo were turned in during 
midwinter, the only season of the year 
when the animals can be captured at 
the Buffalo Ranch in the Park. 

Such preparations meant immediate 
sacrifice to the Indians, because a sub- 
stantial part of their income is derived 
from renting their lands to white men 
for grazing purposes. The withdrawal of 
the cahon a year before the buffalo ar- 
rived meant a substantial reduction in 
the Indians’ none-too-adequate income. 
Then, too, it was planned to allow the 
buffalo to multiply at least two years 
before any hunting should be permitted. 


And furthermore, if they took the live 
animals, they would be deprived of the 
coveted buffalo meat which had been 
coming in recent years from the Park. 
But buffalo meat to the Crows means 
more than beef to us. They were willing 
to make any sacrifice to bring back the 
herds to their lands. 

As a result of Yellowtail’s persistence 
and preparations, the authorities in 
Washington agreed to load fifty-four 
animals into trucks at the Buffalo Ranch, 
but the Indians had to furnish the trans- 
portation for some three hundred miles. 
Not a dollar of Indian funds was avail- 
able. Nevertheless, Robert Yellowtail 
appeared on schedule at the Buffalo 
Ranch with trucks and crates for half 
the allotment. 

How did he manage? He is as much 
of a go-getter as the best hustlers of the 
white race. He appealed to some influ- 
ential friends for aid. A wealthy friend 
in the East donated a sum to provide 
transportation. But as Yellowtail wanted 
elk also, he set aside some of this fund 
and called on his friends bordering the 
reservation in Montana and Wyoming 
and was loaned trucks and drivers. With 
these he appeared when the annual Buf- 
falo Round-up was in full swing. Joe 
Douglas, retiring keeper of the Buffalo 
Ranch, took Yellowtail out to the corrals 
to see the captured animals. 

“Gee, that’s a fine-looking bunch!” 
Yellowtail enthused. 

“Yeah,” bragged Doug. “We ain’t got 
any bum stuff left. We’ve been killing 
off all the cripples and old skinny ones 
for the Indians.” 

“Oh! Is that what became of them?” 
observed Yellowtail with the stoic in- 
difference of his race as Doug glided 
along innocently to other subjects. 


At dinner that night Robert Yellow- 
tail answered many questions. 

No, he wasn’t afraid of the Indians 
killing off all the buffalo before they had 
a chance to multiply. But he wasn’t so 
sure about “‘some of those white snipers 
who live near the boundary of the Reser- 
vation.” However, if anyone started kill- 
ing the buffalo, he would call out the 
United States militia. The Government 
was back of him. 

“No, I don’t want any grizzly bears!” 
he protested. “But as soon as we get 
these buffalo on the reservation, I’d like 
to get a lot of elk and bighorn sheep 
and deer and some of those what-do- 
you-call-them—with the big flat horns? 
Yes, moose. Then I want to get some of 
those things with the white stripes on 
their sides—antelope—and some beaver, 
too.” 

“How about black bears?” interrupted 
Harry Trischman, new keeper of the 
Buffalo Ranch, with a twinkle. ‘““We’ve 
got a lot of extra blacks in Yellowstone, 
and I’m sure they’d give you some of 
them if you’d like to have them.” 


sas ELL, I'll take a few black bears,” 
conceded Yellowtail, “but I don’t 
want any grizzlies.” 

“Who’s chief now?” someone asked. 

“No one. There hasn’t been anyone 
who could qualify since old Plenty-coups 
died in 1932,” Yellowtail replied. 

“T guess you'll be made chief as soon 
as you get all these buffalo on the reser- 
vation.” 

“No, there never can be another 
chief,” said Yellowtail sadly. 

“Why not?” 

“No one can qualify now,” he ex- 
plained. “You see, a Crow Indian has to 
do four things before he can become a 


A buffalo cow refuses to enter the loading chute, and no one dares block her retreat 
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chief. One, he has to lead a band of 
braves into enemy territory, attack them 
and return without losing any of his men. 
Two, he must steal a buffalo horse from 
another tribe. Three, he has to kill an 
enemy in a _ hand-to-hand encounter. 
Bows and arrows or guns do not count. 
The fight must be hand to hand. He 
must cut his opponent down by superior 
strength. He must also have competent 
and adequate witnesses to prove this 
deed. And four, he has to bring back 
some token from his vanquished foe, 
such as his weapon or his scalp. You see, 
under present conditions there can never 
be another chief.” 

At the yearning sadness in his tone, 
our hearts softened and our scalps 
twitched. 

Then, as if shaking off unpleasant 
brooding, he bantered, “Tell me, why 
is it that in nearly all of the butchered 
buffalo which we get the tongues are 
gone?” A twinkle came into his eyes 
as he watched a score of diners glance 
a you-tell-him at each other. 


UFFALO tongue has long been con- 

sidered a delicacy, and at the slaugh- 

ter house those choice pieces have a way 
of disappearing. 

Finally a cowboy came to our relief. 
“Well, Chief, I'll tell you just how it is. 
You know how low a buffalo carries its 
head? You'll see them running in the 
morning, and you'll see them sticking 
their tongues ‘way out with each breath. 
Now when we chase them in off the hills, 
very often they jump up on a bank and 
step on their tongues and pull ‘em out. 
Of course, we butcher the injured ones.” 


Field & Stream 


Ananias relaxed with a how’s-that-for- 
an-explanation smirk. 

“I always wondered what happened,” 
grinned Yellowtail. “In a few years we'll 
be rounding up our own buffalo, and 
we'll take better care of their tongues.” 

As we sat around the stove that eve- 
ning, Yellowtail told us of the hunting 
of his forefathers. Before the Indians 
had horses, they relied upon stalking the 
buffalo, a difficult task on the open 
prairies, or occasionally stampeding them 
over a cliff. But after horses were ac- 
quired, the Indians found that one out 
of perhaps a thousand was so fleet that 
he could carry his rider up to the herd 
in a run of a mile or so. The Indian then 
could shoot his arrows into the ribless 
patch just in front of the hip bone, the 
arrows ranging forward into the lungs or 
heart. So long as the horse could stay 
with the herd the rider could twang in 
the arrows and get enough meat to last 
the whole tribe for days. But the rider 
had to be able to stalk close to the herd 
before rushing it, or even that excep- 
tional horse could not carry him within 
arrow range. 

Such a horse was so highly prized that 
it was used exclusively for hunting buf- 
falo. Feathers were braided into its fore- 
lock as a mark of merit and distinction. 
During the winter the buffalo horse was 
kept in condition on cottonwood buds, 
which the Indians obtained by cutting 
down trees. The buds are said to be 
almost as nourishing as oats. 

Such an animal was not only known 
among all the braves of the tribe, but far 
and wide among neighboring tribes, and 
was always in danger of being stolen. 


Buffalo grazing peacefully in their new home on the 
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The owner kept the horse day and night 
just outside his tepee, often sleeping 
with the tether tied to his arm or leg 
so that the horse could not be frightened 
away without his going too. It was this 
horse which the Crow brave had to steal 
from another tribe as one of his four 
qualifications for chieftainship. And thus. 
with scalping, hunting and horse stealing 
vividly in mind, we retired. 


N the morning, as soon as it was light, 

all hands turned to loading the buffalo 
on the trucks. Three of the best horse- 
men in the West segregated some hun- 
dred head of rounded-up buffalo into the 
large cutting-out corral. The riders eased 
toward the herd until a desired animaj 
worked a few feet from the mass, where- 
upon the nearest rider put spurs to his 
horse. Plunging into the breach, he sent 
the buffalo on a gallop through the open 
gate, down another large corral and into 
a smaller funnel-shaped one which con- 
verged into the loading chute. 

Meanwhile, Robert Yellowtail was 
running back and forth between the 
loading chute and the cutting-out cor- 
ral whenever the coast was clear. He 
was getting about in that famous dog- 
trot which had carried his ancestors 
over many a prairie mile in a day before 
they had acquired horses from the white 
man. He was seeing in action for the 
first time in his forty-odd years those 
great beasts whose extermination in the 
Crow country had saddened and broken 
his race. He had often listened to the 
old men of his tribe tell about hunting 
buffalo, but before his generation the 
great herds had (Continued on page 57) 
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RECORD FISH 


One of the largest bluefish ever entered in the 
Field & Stream Contests won First Prize in 1934 


By SETH BRIGGS 


AST year was most certainly a ban- 
ner bluefish year, all up and down 
the Atlantic Coast. Even some of 
the oldest old-timers could not re- 

call anything to equal it. Down the Caro- 
lina coast—around Hatteras, for example 
—the water swarmed with bluefish, and 
big fellows too. Mitchell Hedges, big- 
game fisherman and author, recently 
showed me a photograph, which he took 
at Hatteras last season, showing acres 
and acres of bait fishes which the blues 
had driven up on shore. There were hun- 
dreds of bluefish lying in among them, 
too. He said that the waters just boiled 
with blues, and the fish ran larger than 
they had in years. 

From April until June, the market 
fishermen in that section just “cleaned 
up.” Though the fish were larger, it was 
not like the old days, when fish weighing 
from 15 to 20 pounds 
were frequently caught. 
Such fish, for some rea- 
son or other, haven't 
been taken anywhere 
along the coast for a 
great many years. 

Fish weighing from 
10 to 12 pounds, how- 
ever, were fairly com- 
mon last year, and those 
are mighty nice blues 
in any man’s language. 
The first-prize winner 
in the 1934 Field & 
Stream Prize Fishing 
Contest weighed an even 
12 pounds, and that’s 
the largest blue we have 
heard of around here in 
a great many years. Ten 
or 1014 pounds is usual- 
ly about top. 

In these days, when 
the general hue and cry 
is about the scarcity of 
many species of fish 
and game, it is mighty 
nice to know about one, 
at least, that is apparently more than 
holding its own. Of course, there are 
other species of fish, in both fresh water 
and salt, that are doing well; but then 
again, there are plenty more that are 
not—for example, weakfish and sea bass 
and tuna on the Pacific Coast, and gray- 
ling and muskalonge. 

While we are still on the subject of 
weight and numbers, it may be interest- 
ing to point out that the largest bluefish 
ever taken on rod and reel weighed 25 
pounds. It was caught in Cohasset Nar- 
tows, Massachusetts, on June 16, 1874 
—sixty-two years ago. The largest ever 
taken by any method weighed 27 pounds. 
It was taken by commercial fishermen off 
Nantucket, Massachusetts. in 1903. And, 


by the way, there’s a new list of world’s- 
record fish in this issue, on page 26. 

Strangely enough, the two largest blue- 
fish ever taken both came from Massa- 
chusetts—the northern limit of their 
range, at least in any considerable num- 
bers. There are records of bluefish hav- 
ing been plentiful all along the New 
England coast, as far back as 1670, and 
in colonial days they were extremely 
abundant in Massachusetts waters. Along 
about the time of the Revolution, how- 
ever, they practically disappeared from 
those waters, not to reappear until early 
in the nineteenth century. Then they 
once more became very plentiful until 
the 90’s, when they again tapered off 
markedly. 

Don’t ask me the whys and where- 
fores of all these fluctuations. It is just 
one of the many things concerning our 
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*“©’TRIPED BASS AND OL’ DEVIL SEA,’’ 
by Lynn Bogue Hunt. A thrilling tale 
of salt-water angling. 


“INVADING THE SANCTUARIES,”’ by 
Archibald Rutledge. Every sportsman 
should read this common-sense article. 


“ON A MOONLIT NIGHT,” by N. Milton 
Browne. A salmon-fishing trip with an 
unusual twist. 


“‘THE LOOK OF FAR HORIZONS,’’ by 
Harvey Chalmers, 2nd. A story for those 
who like to follow the pointing dogs. 


marine fishes that we don’t know any- 
thing about. However, it would seem like 
a pretty safe guess to assume that blue- 
fish will again become plentiful in Nan- 
tucket Sound and Cape Cod Bay, and 
even in the Gulf of Maine; but when and 
why—well, that’s something else again. 
The 1934 Contest’s prize-winner—the 
12-pounder—hailed from Fire Island 
Beach, Long Island. It was caught by 
Perry H. Simpson, a member of the U. S. 
Coast Guard, stationed at Moriches, New 
York. He took it on September 12, 1934, 
on mullet bait. It measured 3434 inches 
in length and 1634 inches in girth. Mr. 
Simpson’s tackle consisted of a Montague 
rod, Ocean City reel and 15-thread line. 
Here is his report of how he did it: 


Perry H. Simpson and his 12-pound blue 


“The prize-winner was taken about 
9:30 P. M. on the beach near Fire Island 
Inlet. We had been fishing for weakfish, 
using squid for bait. Several good fish 
had been taken by our party of four. 
After fishing for a while with squid, I 
changed to mullet, cast out and walked 
up to where two members of the party 
were standing. While I was lighting a 
cigarette it happened. 
He picked up the bait 
and started off, but very 
slowly at first. After 
giving him ample op- 
portunity to mouth the 
bait, I struck. 

“Then the picture 
changed, and I don't 
mean maybe. That boy 
sure took me for a ride! 
He had me on the run 
every minute. As I gain- 
ed a little line he would 
take it away. 


“Q@INCE I am 6 feet 

2 inches in height, 
however, and weigh 190 
pounds, I suppose it is 
only natural that I fi- 
nally won the battle— 
and this wasn’t the only 
battle I won that sea- 
son, either. I had what 
I would call some pretty 
good fishing during Sep- 
tember and October, 
1934. I caught 60 blue- 
fish, 12 striped bass and 9 weakfish. The 
bluefish averaged at least 6 pounds each, 
and the largest striper weighed 1614 
pounds.” 

We admit that Coast Guard Simpson 
has no kick coming. 

Second in the running on bluefish was 
John A. Durfee, who caught a 10%- 
pound bluefish at Davis’ Point, Newport, 
Rhode Island. This fine fish, which mea- 
sured 31 inches in length and 17 inches 
in girth, was caught on October 23, 1934, 
on a tin squid. That’s a pretty late catch, 
especially so far north. However, there 
is usually good bluefishing to be had off 
the Jersey coast throughout October 
and, in a late season, sometimes well 
into November. (Continued on page 56) 
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Ira N. Gabrielson, new head of the Bio- 
logical Survey 


ROOSEVELT CALLS CONFERENCE 


HE North American Wildlife Con- 
ference, called by President Roose- 
velt at Washington, D. C., for the 
first week of February, will re- 

place the American Game Conference, 
sponsored by the American Game Asso- 
ciation for the past twenty-one years. 

The President, whose interest in the 
conservation of our natural resources has 
long been known and appreciated, has not 
only called the Conference in behalf of all 
wildlife interests, but he will be there in 
person at the banquet on Thursday night, 
February 6, to address those who respond 
to his call. 

This year the Conference will occupy 
five full days, and will be the largest and 
most important meeting of this sort ever 
held in North America. The first day will 
be set aside for the organization of a feder- 
ation of all wildlife groups, and for meet- 
ings of affiliated and related groups. 

The Conference proper will start on 
Tuesday morning, February 4, when the 
students of our wildlife problems will as- 
semble in groups to consider various phases 
of research study. There will be several of 
these meetings going on simultaneously, 
each devoted to the consideration of more 
specific subjects, such as wildlife disease 
research, studies of upland wildlife prob- 
lems, big- -game and torest problems, re- 
search in waterfowl management, stream 
and lake improvement, etc. These meetings 
will be purely technical, and should be ex- 
ceptionally interesting and well attended. 
Last year the research sessions were at- 
tended by laymen as well as research work- 
ers, and the laymen listened as carefully 
as the technical men and took a dec idedly 
interested part in the proceedings. 

The morning sessions of the other days 
will likewise be given over to the con- 
sideration of specific problems by those 
particularly interested. Not more than 
three meetings will be held at the same 
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time. These will cover such important 
topics as game breeding, practical game 
management, stream and lake improve- 
ment, farmer- -sportsmen relations, private 
initiative in the development of rearing 
ponds and fish pools, pollution and other 
aquatic problems, such as draining marshes 
for mosquito control. 

In this way it is felt that a more com- 
plete and satisfactory coverage can be 
given to the various subjects which are of 
such great interest and importance to the 
problem as a whole. It is realized that 
many people will be interested in the pro- 
ceedings of various meetings which, un- 
fortunately, must be scheduled at the same 
time. To take care of this situation, each 
meeting will be kept informed of the prog- 
ress of the other meetings by means of 
bulletin boards. In this way, those inter- 
ested in particular papers will be able to 
hear the things in which they are espe- 
cially concerned. 

The afternoon sessions will be joint ses- 
sions where all will assemble in one large 
meeting to hear the gist of the forenoon 
sessions and to tackle important general 
problems of wildlife legislation, adminis- 
tration, forward planning, and others of 
equal importance. It is planned to cover 
every phase of wildlife restoration and 
conservation, 

The program will be of sufficient inter- 
est in itself to attract to Washington every 
one engaged or interested in wildlife. But 
there will be other real values in this 
Conference. Among them will be oppor- 
tunity for personal contacts with others 
from different parts of the United States, 
Canada and Mexico who are vitally inter- 
ested in the same subject, and who are 
bending every effort in the same direction. 
Another real value of this Conference will 
be the opportunity for many small im- 
promptu groups to foregather to confer 
among themselves on problems of mutual 
interest. Much of the real work of the 
Conference will be accomplished in these 
group meetings. 

Complete details of the program, with 
all of the many listed topics, will be avail- 
able by the time this magazine reaches 
you. In case you have not already re- 
ceived them, write to the North American 
Wildlife Conference, Investment Building, 
Washington, D. C., and they will be for- 
warded to you at once. 

Plan to attend this big wildlife Con- 
ference! Bring your friends! Do your part 
to help to secure for game, fish and other 
wildlife restoration the recognition which 
they deserve. 


GABRIELSON SUCCEEDS “DING” 


HE fact that “Ding” Darling has re- 
signed as Chief of the U. S. Biological 
Survey is no longer news. Expressions of 
regret poured in from all sections of the 
country. However, the Survey is much the 
better for his brief stay and can better 
cope with the multitude of vexatious wild- 
life problems with which it is constantly 
besieged. As Secretary Wallace said of 
Mr. Darling, “He leaves an invigorated 
Government Bureau that is better equipped 
to carry on because of his stay here.” 
Beyond everything else, the outstanding 
contribution of Mr. Darling to wildlife 
restoration is an aroused public opinion 
concerning the dire straits of our wildlife 





Jay N. Darling, retiring Chief of the Bio. 
logical Survey 


resources. He has driven home the idea 
that wildlife is a valuable economic re- 
source of vital import to all; that this re 
source is being dissipated while we “fid- 
dle” ; and that “something must be done.” 

The new Chief, Ira N. Gabrielson, has 
tackled a big job to “fill Ding’s shoes,” 
but he is unusually well qualified for it 
With the stage set by his predecessor, and 
his own experience and ability to guide 
him, we look forward with complacence to 

“Gabe’s” administration. Darling says: 
“The Bureau is in excellent hands. Ga 
brielson is a master executive, and one 
of the best equipped men scientifically in 
the United States.” 

Born in Sioux Rapids, Iowa, Gabrielson 
graduated from Morningside College, 
Sioux City, then taught natural science 
for three years in Marshalltown. He came 
to the Survey on October 1, 1915. During 
the ensuing twenty years he has gained 
wide experience in all branches of the 
Survey’s work. From field work in New 
England he went to the Mississippi Valley 
and the Great Plains States, then to the 
Pacific Coast. : 

Starting as an assistant in economic 
ornithology, he later was transferred to 
rodent-control work, and eventually (in 
1919) placed in charge of all codperative- 
control operations in Oregon. 

In 1931, Gabrielson was appointed to 
the newly created position of Regional 
Supervisor of both predator and rodent 
control in Washington, Oregon, Califor- 
nia, Nevada and Idaho. Later, when Darl- 
ing reorganized the Bureau, he took over 
supervision of all the migratory-bird en- 
forcement work in that region, and made 
an excellent record for himself in that field. 
In June of last year, Darling brought him 
to Washington as assistant chief of the 
Division of Scientific Research and cot 
sulting specialist to the Chief of the Bu- 
reau. That was his “proving ground,” 
he made good. When Darling quit, he rec- 
ommended that Gabrielson be appointed. 
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Gabrielson is well and favorably known 
in biological and botanical circles. He has 
utilized his opportunities for field study 
exceptionally well, and has written ex- 
tensively for various scientific and popular 
magazines. He is the author of “Western 
American Alpines,” and has completed the 
manuscript for another book on “The Birds 
of Oregon.” Se . 

In addition to being a scientist, Gabe is 
a sportsman and loves to shoot waterfowl. 
He has stepped into a hot spot, but he 
knows how to codperate with state officials 
and others concerned with wildlife prob- 
lems. We are confident of the future. 


AID FOR ITINERANT ANGLERS 


ID you ever get a bid to go fishing 
in a state where you were not a 
legal resident, but where your business or 
some other important occasion took you? 
Did you turn it down because you did not 
feel like spending the money for a non- 
resident license for only a day or two? 
Well, in the future, before you turn down 
these invitations, check the following list, 
compiled by Talbott Denmead of the U. S. 
Bureau of Fisheries. These states have 
adopted the new and progressive step of 
providing for the strangers within their 
gates by letting them fish on a tourist 
license : 
State Days 
Alabama ‘ ininendng 7 
Arkansas koaathe 10 
Delaware . 6 
Florida ; 3 
Idaho 10 
Indiana ; 10 
lowa 
Kansas 
Kentucky 
Maine 
Maine 
Maryland (Deep Creek Lake) 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
Montana 
New Hampshire 
North Carolina 
Oklahoma 
Oregon 
South Dakota 
Tennessee (Reelfoot 
Texas 
Vermont (Lake Champlain) 
Vermont (Lakes Bomoseen 
.. Catherine) 
Virginia ‘ 
West Virginia 
Wyoming 


Cost 
$2.00 
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FOREST SERVICE RECOGNIZES 
WILDLIFE 


HE most notable recent wildlife-prog- 

ress report comes from the Washing- 
ton office of the U. S. Forest Service, 
which*announces a reorganization of the 
Service under the able direction of F. A. 
Sileox, Forester. In this reorganization 
wildlife takes its place with other phases 
of the work of this bureau, such as timber 
Management, range management, etc., un- 
der a new Division of Wildlife Manage- 
ment. The name of the individual who will 
champion the cause of wildlife in the For- 
&st Service has not yet been announced, 
but the very fact that wildlife is to have 
4 champion is of tremendous interest to 
all wildlife restorationists. 
. The Forest Service has had its troubles 
i the past on all its 170,000,000 acres with 
the conflicting interests of timber-stand 
improvement, live-stock grazing, water im- 


By SETH GORDON 


Secretary 


pounding for irrigation and power, and 
other operations which have often been 
seriously detrimental to wildlife. These 
things have all had to be fought from 
without, with no one on the inside to fight 
the battles for the wild denizens of the 
forests. Now the operations inimical to the 
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interests of game, fish and other wild crea- 
tures will have to meet opposition from 
within as well, and modify themselves in 
a codrdinated program of forest manage- 
ment which will give due consideration to 
wildlife as well as trees. 


IKES SHOOT IT OUT 


HE Izaak Walton League Chapter of 

Everett, Pennsylvania, recently spon- 
sored a crow shoot which originated in a 
friendly row between Sergeant-of-Arms 
Wakefield of the House of Representatives 
at Harrisburg and Bob Smith, Postmaster 
to the House. The result was a challenge 
to “shoot it out” on the field of{honor. But 
there was really nothing personal in this 
duel. 

The only personal thing about it applied 
to the crows that got in the way of the 
two teams selected by these men to uphold 
their honor. Captain Wakefield selected 


twenty-five men, good and true and “hot” 
with the shotgun, from Bedford and Fulton 
Counties. Captain Smith went to the south- 
western counties of the state for his twenty- 
five. : 

The two teams “met at dawn,” seconded 
only by their guns and gobs of ammuni- 
tion, deployed into skirmish formation and 
went at it. At 4:30 in the afternoon Cap- 
tain Wakefield submitted 109 dead crows 
to uphold his honor, and Captain Smith 
91, with two members of his team missing. 
When the smoke of battle had cleared, 
everybody shook hands and declared the 
contest a draw, to be repeated later. 

Here is a good idea. When you get sore 
at one of your fellow men, don’t take it 
out on him. Take it out on some of the 
game and fish pests in your neighborhood. 
Organize yourselves a crow shoot and 
shoot it out. 


REGIONAL SCIENTIFIC 
CONFERENCE 


HE first regional conference of game 
and fish scientific and technical work- 

ers in the North-Central States was held 
early in December in Urbana, Illinois, un- 
der the sponsorship of the Illinois State 
Natural History Survey. This conference 
devoted itself to the technical phases of 
wildlife restoration. It is quite obvious that 
at last we are getting down to fundamen- 
tals; that we are building on a foundation 
of biological understanding. The old hit- 
or-miss, rule-of-thumb practices are fast 
being relegated to the background. 

Among the topics discussed at this meet- 
ing were: the training of wildlife tech- 
nicians; pheasant management; rabbit 
work in Minnesota; studies of wildlife 
diseases ; population cycles; fish investiga- 
tions and ecological factors; stream and 
lake improvements ; game surveys and cen- 
sus methods; effect of shooting on experi- 
mental areas in Iowa; and management 
practices on various species of wildlife. 

It is to be hoped that this meeting will 
be followed by many other regional con- 
ferences of technical and other wildlife 
workers in all parts of this continent. 
Much has been done during the past five 
years, but we have barely scratched the 
surface. More trained workers are needed 
to ferret out the information needed. We 
also must see to it that the findings of 
these men are actually put to use. 
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OME anglers get their joy from 
skill in outsmarting little fish into 
the taking of a lure. Others find 
their sport in fighting pelagic mon- 

sters which have been hooked. I am prob- 
ably both kinds of crank, but a dry-fly 
friend says that my angling ideals have 
been debased by the idea that a fish, to be 
worth catching, must weigh a ton and pull 
like a switch-engine. This is not true but, 
incidentally, “How hard does a fish pull?” 

Ask that question in a gathering of 
anglers and you will stir up a contention 
in which there will 
be as many opinions 
as there are dispu- 
tants. I have always 
believed that the pull 


of a fish is usually 
greatly exaggerated 


and that he actually 
does exert a strain on 
the line which, meas- 
ured in pounds, would 
be far less than his 
own weight. I have 
even contended that a 
swimming man might 
pull harder than a 
fish of the same 
weight. 

This idea seemed 
to be disproved when, 
a year or so ago, in 
the Princeton Uni- 
versity swimming 
pool, with bass 
tackle, I overcame a 
member of the water- 
polo team. That stunt 
proved nothing, however, for, being free 
to move around the tank, I simply nagged 
the swimmer into exhaustion of himself, 
never giving him the opportunity of using 
his strength against the tackle. 

The next year, with the pool available 
and exceptionally fine swimmers willing 
to cooperate, I undertook to find out some- 
thing definite and Mr. Steppe, the swim- 
ming coach, having selected one of his 
best men, we went about making a test. 

Howard Canoun, the boy selected, a 
strapping fellow, six feet three inches tall 
and weighing 170 pounds, was thoroughly 
interested. He certainly made a formidable 
looking fish as we applied the harness to 
his back. 

For this test I used a swordfish rod, 9/0 


How Hard Does a Fish Pull? 


By Col. Hugh D. Wise 


reel and 30-thread line and I was to re- 
main in place during the struggle. With 
my swivel-chair fast at one end of the 
pool, I settled in the harness, seated the 
rod and Canoun plunged in. For fifty feet 
he swam with a smooth, fast crawl while 
I tightened down the drags until I stopped 
him. Then he changed to a _ powerful 
breast-stroke which, with each surge, took 
out a little line so I had to press the 
thumb-pad—carefully, however, because 
tension on the line was close to the break- 
ing strain. Between each of the swimmer’s 





The strain which a fish exerts on the line is much less than the fish’s weight 


strokes I was able to recover what line he 
took out and his dives and plunges gained 
him nothing. After fifteen minutes the 
struggle was practically a stalemate and, 
lying back in the harness, my feet braced 
against the coping, the big rod bowed and 
the line hummed like a tuning-fork under 
an 80-pound strain. I called to Steppe, 
“T can hold the boy but I cannot haul 
him in with this line until he plays out. 
That’s what one does to a fish but there 
is no sense in doing it here. Of course, I 
can lie back in this chair longer than he 
can swim.” 

We called Canoun in after he had main- 
tained a pull of from twenty to eighty 
pounds for nearly twenty minutes, which 
was more than I, at least, had considered 
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possible and he still had perhaps ten min 
utes left in him. * 
Throughout the tussle I had been com 3. 
paring it with one against a big fish and 
though the man’s speed was less and his 
surges not so violent as those of the fish, 
his power was amazing. The struggle sug- 
gested that with a tiger-shark when, in the 
final stages, he settles down to slow, dogged 
resistance and I estimated that Canom 
forced me to use as much power as | 
would have used against a 300-pounder, 
This naturally suggests the question= 
“Could that boy ee 
ert the pull of a fish 
of twice his ow 
weight ?” My a 
swer is that he m- 
questionably did 
Then how can a 
shark swim five 
times as fast as the 
man could swim? 
3ecause the shark's 
streamline form al 
lows greater speed 
for less power use 
and, also, the sharks | 
hooked by the nose. 








HE propulsion 

of a fish is ac 
complished mainly by 
his caudal fin, or tail, 
a small though cor 
tinuously __ fast-mor 
ing propeller whose 
area pressing against 
the water may be ess 
than that of the mat’s 
arms, hands, legs and feet. 

Our next test, a month or so later, wa 
to determine what pull a man could exeft 
on the line held firmly, without the spring 
of the rod. 

Canoun was harnessed to a stout cod- 
line at the other end of which was a spring 
balance, made fast to a stanchion. 
swam out rapidly with a crawl-stroke: 
came to the end of the line with a) 
which sent the indicator above fifty 
Then, continuing to swim with maximum 
effort, he held the pull up to from thintf 
two to forty pounds. 

With the side-stroke, the initial j 
was about the same, the succeeding 
registering from forty to forty-five pou 

With the breast-stroke, the jerk, j 
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the instant of one of his surges, was 
eighty pounds and the succeeding regular 
pull was from eight to eighty—eighty with 
the strokes, eight with the recoveries. This 
may partially explain why this slower 
stroke was harder to handle, how the 
slower man may put a heavier strain on 
the line than a shark and how disadvan- 
tageous to the angler may be these alter- 
nating surges and recoveries. 

I can think of many details omitted from 
these tests, which omissions prevent re- 
sults from being conclusive, but I will not 
forestall the pleasure of other anglers in 
pointing them out. At least, we arrived at 
a rough’ estimate and it now remained to 
harness up a shark and measure his pull. 

Essentially, this was to be a handline 
job in which the spring of the rod was to 
be eliminated, in which there should be no 
stretch of the line and no sag or friction 
to interfere with the movements of the 
fish. Therefore, a 300-foot %g¢-inch rope 
was used. It was passed through the ring 


Certain tests have shown that even big 
trout seldom register more than a 4-pound 
pull on the line 


of a large spring-balance which was held 
by two men. When the shark was struck, 
he was rapidly drawn in to about fifty 
. feet, where his pull was measured in his 
initial rushes, when he was fresh, and in 
his regular pulling. Also, the line-holders, 
moving backward slowly, measured his 
resistance when being hauled. The same 
measures were taken later, when the fish 
was tired and, finally, at the boatside he 
was prodded with a spike and stimulated 
to utmost effort. 

Sharks, because of their availability, 
were used for the tests and sand sharks 
because they were abundant in Chesapeake 
3ay when we were there. 


T is to be borne in mind that different 

species evidence quite different charac- 
teristics im their fighting. The mackerel 
shark, for example, is both fast and strong. 
He strikes savagely, surges violently and, 
throughout the struggle, maintains a heavy 
average pull. The dusky shark is sluggish 
but very powerful and he maintains a 
mulish drag which is perhaps even greater 
than that of the mackerel shark. The sand 
shark alternates savage rushes with mulish 
drags and, at times, almost ceases to re- 
sist. Even in the same species there are 
great differences in the fights of individu- 
als, depending largely upon development 
and condition of the fish. Males generally 
are more aggressive and enduring than fe- 
males and young, and fully-matured adults 
of big average size, say nine feet long and 
weighing 300 pounds, fight harder than 
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either exceptionally large ones or than 
those less matured. It is therefore quite 
necessary to consider, along with the data 
obtained in tests of pull, the species and 
the individuals measured. 

In the following tabulation, data is from 
three young, fully-matured male sand 
sharks which, I believe, may be taken as 
typical of their species. All were in good 
condition and were hooked in the mouth. 





Weight, 
out of water, 

in pounds 
Pull. Surges 
when fresh, 

in pounds 


No. 1 
No. 2 
No. 3 


Average 











From this tabulation, it would appear 
that this typical, matured young sand 
shark was feet 6 inches long. He 
weighed 230 pounds out of water and sg 
of that (8 lbs.), when submerged. His pull 
in surges, when fresh, was 110 pounds— 
about .48 of a pound per pound of weight. 
His regular pull was only about one-third 
of that and, when tired, only about one- 
sixth—which is approximately 18 pounds. 


KNOTS 


By T. 


It is interesting to compare this with 
the pull of the man on the line which was, 
in surges, .47 of a pound per pound of 
weight, about the same as that of the shark 
of a third greater weight. In regular pull, 
the man registered about 3 of a pound + 
for pound of weight while the shark regis. 
tered but .17. 

What is of, more importance, however, 
from the angler’s point of view is a com- 
parison of the pull of a fish with test 
strengths of lines, which is usually three 
pounds per strand, wet. It will be seen 
that this 230-pound sand shark could have 
been taken on a 39-thread line, used asa 
handline, without advantage of rod spring, 

A 500-pound shark, of proportional 
power, would pull, in surges, 240 pounds 
and, regularly, about 80 pounds and, tired, 
about 40 pounds. Therefore, with drags 
set to slip at a little more than 80 pounds, 
he could be handled on a 30-thread line 
without danger. With a moving boat, the 
spring of the rod to neutralize jerks and 
a long line to humor his rushes, there is 
no reason why a thousand-pounder cannot 
be captured on a 36-thread line and, as a 
matter of fact, we did catch a 954-pound 
blue shark last summer, in the Bahamas, 
on a 30-thread line. 

In the beginning, I said that the question 
of fish pull would start disputes and now 
I have given this data as fuel for the flame, 


IN GUT 


Nuttall 


(Reprinted from the Journal of the Fly Fishers’ Club, by courtesy of the publishers.) 


NOTS in silkworm-gut casts are of 

importance to anglers because, al- 
though all knots are bad, some are better 
than others. An eminent firm of angling 
specialists express the difficulty very well 
when they say, “We do not know of any 
other method of joining gut than by a 
knot, or any better knot than the one we 
use. It is, of course, impossible to obtain 
silkworm gut in longer lengths, so knots 
seem to be unavoidable.” This particular 
knot is used by them in all grades of gut 
from Hebra to 5x. 

Authorities express widely different 
opinions in published books. All cannot be 
right, therefore it seems desirable to make 
some effort to obtain reliable data on the 
subject. The first requirement is a 
scientific instrument which will give a 
speed of break approximating to fishing 
conditions. A large percentage of break- 
ages occur at the strike or when the fish 
weeds or jerks. Therefore a machine must 
give a high rate of loading and not a slow 
rate. 

In 1926 the British Cotton Industry 
Research Association invented a- machine 
which appears to meet the case. In order 
to adapt it for testing short lengths of 
silkworm gut, many modifications were 
necessary, but of the reliability and ac- 
curacy of the results there can be no doubt. 

Confining attention to cast (leader) 
knots and leaving out the question of hook 
knots, it appears to be quite clear that 
there are certain knots which it is de- 
sirable to avoid. They are:—The single 
fisherman’s and single fisherman’s with 
half hitch, the double water, the barrel, 
and, to a less extent, the double fisher- 
man’s. 

It is probable that some form of the 
double blcod knot is the best, but since 
there are 15 practical variations of it, a 
wide choice is offered. 

There are also several other knots which 
give similar results, but it cannot be too 
strongly emphasized that the best are bad, 
and it is difficult to obtain 50 per cent of the 
gut strength from any known knot. 


For the first four knots mentioned, 20 
per cent to 35 per cent is as much as can 
be expected. 

The barrel knot is unreliable. The 
double fisherman's is a little better, but 
because the barrel is easy to tie, and fre- 
quently used, often under the impression 
that it is the same as a double fisherman’s, 
it is well to call attention to it. 

It is possible to tie a true fisherman's 
knot by the barrel method, but it needs 
care, and the explanation is not within 
the compass of this article. (See Letters 
to a Salmon Fisher's Sons. Chator, note 
3, p. 298.) 

The figures on the opposite page have 3% 
turns at each end, except Fig. 3, which 
has 234 turns at left-hand side of knot. 

Fig. 1 and Fig. 2, when pulled tight, 
form the same knot. 

Another knot to avoid is the single 
thumb knot tied inadvertently when cast- 
ing, because, if the gut happens to be fairly 





A Service to Our Readers 


His department is the angler’s own for 
the discussion of everything concern- 
ing fresh and salt water fish and fishing. 
New methods and kinks valuable to other 
fishermen are welcomed for publication. 
Questions will be answered when accom- 
panied by a stamped, addressed envelope. 











dry, a knot of this sort will only carry 
about 17 per cent of the gut strength and 
it is therefore necessary to cut it out and 
re-tie. 

The following is an of the 
double blood knot: 

There are fifteen practical variations of 
the blood knot. 

They may be divided into two cate 
gories: 

C. With continuous twist. Figs. 3 


analysis 


and 4. 
R. With reverse twist. Figs. 1 and 2 
Class C may be sub-divided into two 
classes : 
C.1. Knots with tails protruding on op 
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vith posite sides which are unsymmetrical, 
vas, having one half turn less on one side than 
of on the other. Fig. 3. | 
ark C2. Knots with the tails protruding on 
ull, the same side and which are symmetrical. 
und Fig. 4. es ‘ 
gIs- C.1, may be used with (No. 1) 2%, (No. 
2) 24, (No. 3) 3%, (No. 4) 3%, (No. 5) 
ver, 4¥% turns on one side, but the opposite side 
en has half a turn less and the knot will al- 
test most invariably give way on this side, at 
ree any rate up to No. 3. Above 3% turns, 
een other considerations operate. 
ave C2. Five similiar variations can be 
S$ a used, but apart from the protrusion of 
ing. both ends at the same side, the knot is 
mal symmetrical. That is to say, the turns are 
nds equal on either side. 
red, R. These may also be used with the 
ags same five variations of twist and, al- 
nds, though the tails protrude on opposite sides, 
line the knots are symmetrical and break top 
the and bottom indiscriminately. Figs. 1 and 2. 
and There are two methods of manipulating 
. 2 the gut when being tied. 
not 1. The method described and illustrated 
Ss by Chator in Letters to a Salmon Fisher's 
und Sons. Figs. 2, 3 and 4. FG, ne , ; : 
as, z. As described and_ illustrated by 3 J pos = lla er 
; Canty’s Brig in the Fishing Gasette, May y ‘ ve ’ > Light in Weight. 
tion 25th, 1918. Fig. 1. i a : ae eg: 3 No. 1963... .$8.00 


10W Given the same number of turns and | 
me. the same rotation of twist, the knots are | 
identical, as in Figs. 1 and 2. 

Gut varies so much and behaves in such 
unexpected ways, that it is difficult to 
particularize, but out of about 1,000 tests 
made under various conditions of soak, 
lubricants, adhesives and solvents, it has 
been found that, in 99 cases out of 100, 
wherever there is a knot, there the break 








, 20 will take place, and further, any knot that 
can will carry 50 per cent of the strength of 
sound, dry gut is about as good as can be 
The expected. It is possible to reduce the gut 
but strength until breaks occur indiscriminate- 
fre- ly in gut and knot, but the real problem 
sion is to bring the knot strength to that of 
an §, good gut. 
i Speaking roughly, it is probable that 
ans anyone who uses the barrel or double 
ee fisherman’s knot and changes to the double 
nin 
ters 
note 
3% 
hich : 
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There is a U. S. fishing BOOT or WADE 


“I heartily recommend your Stream 
King Wading Shoe as the lightest, 
safest,and most satisfactory shoe I 


have ever worn.” 
(Signed) ZANE GREY 


1. Thick felt sole of best 
non-skidding quality— 
ideal in fast streams or 
where rocks are slippery. 


2. Heavy double foxing— 
perfect adhesion. 

3. Screened eyelets right 
above the outsole prevent 
sand from getting in but 
allow water to pass out. 


4. Strongly reinforced 
bumper toe guard protects 
toes from water pressure 
and banging against rocks. 


5. Full bellows tongue 
right to top keeps out sand, 
6. Extra strong telescope 
eyelets. 

7. Double stitched eyelet 
stay reinforcements. 

8. Full, breathable top of 
Army Duck allows air and 
water to pass freely 
through. 

9. Special outside counter 
reinforcement. 


10. Leatherized insole. 


ALL-SPORT 
WADER 


Can’t be beatenforany- 
one doing stream fish- 
ing and duck hunting. 


1. Top is strong, double 
texture jeans—absolutely 
waterproofatevery point. 


2. Bottom made with 
Snugleg, close-fitting de- 
sign, or Flyweight heav- 
ier construction... cleat- 
ed rubber or felt soles as 
desired. 


3. Large inside pocket. 


4. Belt loops and suspen- 
der buttons. 


5. Crotch and leg stays 
prevent possible chafing 
and give added strength. 


6. Fits over heavy, warm 
clothing to keep you 
warm and dry in frosty 
weather. 








To Sporting Goods 
Dealers—If you are 
not carrying this 
complete, outstand- 
ing line—commu- 
nicate with Dept. 
B.G.T.1790Broad- 
way, NewYorkCity 








STREAM KING 
MACKINTOSH 
WADER 


1. Combines dight weight 
and strength in highest at- 
tainable degree. 

2. Doubletextureballoon 
cloth, inside and outside, 
rubber between, abso- 
lutely waterproof from 
top to bottom. 

3. Every seam stitched, 
taped, reinforced, ce- 
mented and vulcanized. 
4. Special crotch stay 
prevents chafing. 

5. Sturdy belt loops. 

6. Inside pockets. 

7. Silk drawstrings; 
suspender buttons. 


MAC KINTOSi 
WADER 
Standard fora 
generation! 


1. Made of heavy je 
double texture, positive 
waterproof to top. 


2. Tough, Tempered 
Rubber outsoles. 


3. Heavy gum inne 
and heel reinforcemem 


4. Shoulder straps- 
firmly riveted in place. 


5. Crotch and leg stays 
6. Large outside pockt 
7. Adjustable back stm 





United States Rubber Products, Inc., 1790 Broadway. New York 


United States Rubber Company 





SNUGLEG 


America’s most comfortable 
fishing boot for sportsmen 


1. Shaped to give perfectly snug fit at 
every point ... special elastic, net lin- 
ing gives free bending and maximum 
comfort. 


2. Reinforced toe cap protects toes 
from bumps against rocks, etc. 


3, Special “‘shock-proof” insole cush- 
ions the foot under pressure against 
rough surfaces. 

4. Inside, adjustable knee harness 
holds the boot up snugly in place. 

5. Flexible, adjustable belt strap of 
superquality rubber. 


6. Additional top strap holds top of 
boot neatly in place whenturned down. 


7. Rugged, cleated sole to prevent 
slipping in the water... also made 
felt sole if desired. 


8.Combines snug fit with light 
weight and smart appearance as no 


other boot of its kind! U e 
B * 


FLYWEIGHT 


with felt or 
cleated 
soles 


1. A heavier construction than the Snugleg, with added 
inside fabric reinforcements for snag resistance. 
2. Superquality rubber compound. 


3. Special inside “‘Tuftoe” reinforcement as pro- 
tection against rocks in the stream. 

4. Flexible, net lining combines wear and warmth. 
5. Inside adjustable harness at knee to hold boot 
nicely in place. 

6. Adjustable all-rubber belt strap and extra top 
strap to hold the skirt neatly in place when turned 


Ask your sporting goods dealer down. 
fo show you these boots and 7. Pr HER Ae - or— - 
waders. Or write Dept. T.A.R., 8. 4" stitched-on felt sole of highest obtainable 


1790 Broadway, New York City non-slipping quality. 
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United States Rubber Company 
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Dancer, a four-way lure. We have 
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the same percentage of strength. The 
tests also show that gut immersed in 
water at 57° Fahrenheit in an hour loses 
about 10 to 15 per cent in strength, but 
knots gain in strength by perhaps 50 per 
cent. To the dry-fly man, this may be of 
interest, because gut dries quickly in sun 
and wind. 
Three characteristic tests: 





3x gut, same batch, test length three inches, 
soaked 45 minutes in water at 57° F., dried 
in sun 30 minutes. 


Gut strength) Knot strength 
in inch- in inch- 
pounds pounds 

R33%4 double 
blood knot 


Gut diameter 
in 1,000ths 
of inch 


| 
.637 = 46% of 
gut strength 
Barrel knot 
1.34 = 24% gut 
strength 


7) 1.37 
™ 6.6 1.4 


Averages 6. 


Wet Test.—Soak 70 minutes in same bath; 
gut taken direct from bath to test. 


R334 Double 
blood. 87 =70% 
gut strength, or 

| 36% increasein 
iIknot strength 
|and _11% re 
}duction in gut 
strength, 


Averages 6.6 











Editor's Note: In our September issue, 
in this Department, there appeared a little 
note which was also entitled ‘ ‘Knots in 
Gut.” It contained just a brief résumé of 
some of the data in the article published 
above. The note in the September issue 
elicited so much interest among the read- 
ers of this Department that we secured 
the permission of the publishers of the 
Journal of the Fly Fishers’ Club (London, 
England), in which the article was origi- 
nally printed, to republish it in Fretp & 


| StREAM. We are greatly indebted to them 








for extending this courtesy to us. 


WHAT IS A WORLD’S 
RECORD? 
By Ray Schrenkeisen 


N page 26, in this issue, is published 

a new and revised table of world’s 
record fish. The previous one was pub- 
lished just three years ago, and a number 
of new records have been established since 
then. 

Those who compiled this list have 
checked all of these records as carefully as 
possible and it is their sincere belief that 
each and every one mentioned in the table 
is entitled to recognition as a world’s rec- 
ord catch, 

The reason I emphasize this is that there 
has been a tendency among certain fisher- 
men to discredit several of the catches 
listed in the table. Some of these criticisms 
may be justified in so far as certain fishing- 
club rules are concerned. The purpose of 





END us a good angler’s kink 

and, if we can use it, we will 
give you a year’s subscription to 
Field & Stream, absolutely free. 
A little diagram showing how it 
works is highly desirable. No 
kinks will be returned unless ac- 
companied by a stamped, ad- 
dressed envelope. 











the authors of the table, however, is to 
include the largest fish of each species that 
have ever been taken on rod and reel. In 
other words, they were not guided at any 
time by the arbitrary rules or opinions of 
any club, individual or group of individuals. 


For example, there are those who say 
that Zane Grey’s 1040-pound striped mar- 
lin should not be included in a table of 
world’s record fish, because it was muti- 
lated by sharks before being gaffed. It had 
between 200 and 300 pounds of meat 
chewed out of it while Grey was bringing 
it to gaff. 

It is perfectly true that the majority of 
fishing clubs do not recognize mutilated 
fish in their contests, their contention be- 
ing, of course, that such a fish would not 
offer the resistance of a perfectly healthy 
and uninjured fish. On the other hand, it 
is also true that sharks rarely, if ever, 
attack a big fish that is still going high, 
Ww ide and handsome. They almost always 
get in their ‘ ‘dirty work” when a hooked 
fish is “all in’—if not actually dead. Zane 
Grey’s big marlin was fought for hours 


Photo by Drennan 


There is a great deal of controversy about 
the so-called “mako shark.” Here’s a mako 
caught a few months ago by Winston 
Guest, off Long Island. It has been identi- 
fied as a sharp-nose mackerel shark. Com- 
pare this with picture on opposite page 


on end and was not attacked by sharks 
until it was alongside the boat. The fact 
also remains that the fish weighed 1040 
pounds after it was landed—the largest 
fish of any species ever taken on rod 
reel. If a catch of this kind is not entitled 
to recognition in a table of world’s rec 
fish, my name is Napoleon Bonaparte. 


N this connection, it might be a good i 

to ask ourselves just what a — 
fish is. If Grey’s fish had lost only 2 
pounds of meat, instead of 200 or 
or merely received a few gashes from 
sharks’ teeth—would it still have been 
garded as a mutilated fish? I suppose 50” 

—according to some club regulations. By 
the same token, a fish which is cut by bee? 
coming tangled in or rolling over on at 
wire leader is a mutilated fish. This like- 
wise applies to a fish which has been im > 
properly gaffed. A fish which disgorgesy 
and spews out its insides—as sometimes 
happens and occasionally shortly after it. 
is hooked, too—might be looked upon as 
a mutilated fish, or certainly a mighty sick 
fish, and necessarily incapable of putting 
up the fight of a normal fish. And yet 
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there is nothing about this in any club 
rules with which I am familiar. So what? 

Another catch in the table that has been 
criticized is the 119-pound Atlantic sail- 
fish which was caught by Ernest Heming- 
way and J. S. McGrath. True, when a 
fish is to be entered in competition for 
prizes, it would not be good sense for a 
club to recognize a fish taken by two 
anglers. Nevertheless, this 119-pound sail- 
fish is still the largest sailfish ever taken 
on rod and reel in Atlantic waters and that 
is why it was included in our table of 
record fish. And it’s going to stay there 
until somebody catches a bigger one. 

Of course, every fishing club has to lay 
down definite rules and regulations for 
its members to follow when engaged in 
competitive fishing. And each club is en- 
titled to do what it pleases in this re- 
spect. Also, the fishing public should learn 
to distinguish sportsmanlike from  un- 
sportsmanlike methods of fishing—and the 
sooner the better. On the other hand, I’m 
for eliminating, in a big way, a lot of this 
bickering about inconsequentials. Fishing 
is a sport than which there is none better 
for a man’s body and soul, but anything 
which disturbs his equanimity is good for 
neither. And all this “blowing off steam,” 
according to a friend of mine—and I swear 
he’s right !—is due to what psychologists 
call a “defense mechanism.” In other 
words, there’s so darn much about fish and 
fishing that we don’t know anything about, 
that we delude ourselves into believing 


that making a big noise about it is going | 
to serve as a smoke screen, thereby con- | 


fusing the listener and making him hesitate 
to ask questions for fear of displaying his 
ignorance on the subject. 

Let's quit wrangling—and go fishing! 


THE CONTEST IN 
FEBRUARY 


HEN this issue makes its appear- | 
ance, all of the Classes and Divi- | 
sions in the 1935 Fiecp & STREAM Prize | 
Fishing Contest will have closed. How- | 
ever, contestants in those Classes and Divi- | 


sions which closed on January Ist—the 
Western Division of the Rainbow-Steel- 


This is a mako shark caught by R. C. Grey 

in New Zealand. As far as one can see, it 

looks exactly like the shark shown on the 
opposite page 
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HE MAKERS of Edgeworth 

proudly announcea new addition 
to the family—Edgeworth Junior, de- 
signed especially for those who want 
Edgeworth quality in a tobacco for 
both pipe and cigarettes. 

For those who want a tobacco 
made exclusively for pipes, there will 
always be the regular tins of Edge- 
worth Ready-Rubbedand Edgeworth 
Plug Slice—unchanged. The new 
Edgeworth Junior will appeal to those 
who are now using a tobacco suit- 
able for both pipe and cigarettes. It is 
their opportunity to get Edgeworth 
mildness and flavor in their favorite 
form of tobacco. 

Try Edgeworth Junior—the new, 
light, free-burning, twofold tobac- 
co. It may be the tobacco you’re look- 
ing for. 15 cents a tin. Larus & Broth- 
er Co., Richmond, Va. 





CORN COB PIPE CLUB OF VIRGINIA 
Back on the air... Crossroads fun, frolic and 
old-time music. Every Saturday Night at 10:30 
(Eastern Standard Time) over coast-to-coast 
NBC Red Network, direct from Richmond, Va, 





New All Transparent 


Fly and Lure Boxes 


20 Eyed Fly 
Box, $1.00 


No. 25 Snelled Fly 
Box, $1.50 
Sturdily made transparent 
Pyra-Shell always 
No. 2 21 «¢ 2 i ) 
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No. 21 Lure 22 Lure 
Box, $1.00 $1.00 
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Dry Trout Foods 
Fry to Large Fish 
Trout Fishing Specialties 


Write for catalogs 
EDWARD R. HEWITT 


127 East 21st St. New York City 








FLY TYING, ROD and 
LURE MAKING 


Materials and Supplies 
Tackle Tools, Instruction Books, etc. 
Spend some pleasant and profitable time this winter 
making and repairing your own tackle and it sure will 
add to the fun next time you go fishing to play them on 
your own make. Send for free Angler's Guide. 
N. Y. 


Willmarth Tackle Co., Roosevelt, N. | 


How to Catch Fish 


Charlie Stapf’s latest edition of “How 
to catch fish” is just off the press. 
Bigger and better than ever before. 
This book gives information and ad- 
vice that makes it easy to catch Fish. 
Send for your FREE copy today. 
PRESCOTT SPINNER CO. 
Box B. Prescott, Wis. 


Quality 
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head Class, and the Intermediate, South- 
ern and Florida Divisions of the Large- 
Mouth Black Bass Class—still have until 
February Ist to file their affidavits. 

Our Board of Judges and clerical staff 
are working overtime, sorting and check- 
ing entries—and what a job that is! After 
they’re through, we will begin to publish 
the list of prize-winners in our next 
(March) issue. We will adopt the same 
policy on this that we did last year—the 
list of prize-winners in the fresh-water 
Classes will appear in the March and 
April issues, and the salt-water winners in 
the May issue. Reserve your copy now! 


HOW TO KEEP DRY 
LEADERS 


HE fly-rod enthusiast almost always 

has a stock of surplus leaders. While 
there are usually too many to keep in the 
soak box, nevertheless he wants to have 
an extra supply with him on the stream 
in case of need. The question of how to 
carry them so that they will be out of the 
way, yet ready for instant use, and so 
that they will not get mixed up with other 
items of tackle, is easily answered for the 
man who will wield a needle and thread 
|}on a piece of soft leather and a few 
squares of chamois. 
| It has so often been said that chamois is 
| the thing to keep dry leaders in the best 
condition—don’t ask me why—that when 
I decided to make a dry leader pouch, 
I naturally turned to this material to make 





Chamots 
“Leaves” 





Fortener 
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| An easily-made and compact pouch in 
which to keep surplus leaders 


the leaves, or dividing partitions At the 
dime store I bought three small pieces of 
chamois, enough to make nine 4-inch 
squares. From one of my wife’s old poc- 
ket-books I cut two pieces of leather, one 
slightly larger than the chamois squares 
and the other the same size and shape but 
with a flap on one side shaped as shown in 
the drawing. When all had been trimmed 
to approximate size, I sewed, with a heavy 
needle and strong waxed thread, all the 
way down the left side (looking at the 
drawing), across the bottom, and _ half 
way up the right side. A dress snap was 
sewed on, half of it to the flap and the 
other half to the front of the pouch. The 
edges were then trimmed neatly and the 
corners were rounded off. 

Such a pouch gives ample room for a 
full stock of leaders, each in its own 
pocket, or it may even be used for storage, 
two or more leaders of a kind being put in 
each pocket. Tapered leaders, level lead- 
ers, artificial gut leaders—all are sep- 
arate, and the whole thing can be tucked 
away in your fishing-coat pocket, ready 
to divulge its contents when most needed. 





A. P. Peck 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
BASS HAVE ALL SORTS OF SHAPES 


Would you please answer this question for m: 
A year ago I caught a small-mouth black bax 
16 inches long, and it weighed 3% Ibs. Just » 
cently I caught a small-mouth black bass in th 
same stream that was 19 inches long and weigh 
only 3 Ibs. Why the difference in weight? Wy 
it on account of the season or was the shorte 
one a female? 
Wirciam A. WEIsGERBER, 


Ans.—There is probably no fish that vari« 
more in its proportions than a black bass, A) 
parently you didn’t take the girth measyp 
ments of the two fish which you mention, If yp, 
had, I think that these would have told you th 
story. 

What you state in your letter is nothing y 
all unusual when it comes to black bass, 

“ISHING Epitor 


SO THEY WON’T BUMP THEIR NOsgs 


Some time ago, in your Department, a fishe, 
man described his troubles in keeping larg 
minnows in his bait tank because of sore nog 
and tails on which a fungus developed. I hag 
the same trouble once and may be able to suggeg 
a partial remedy, at any rate. Minnows which] 
kept in a concrete box developed this complain 
after a few days. I lined the inside of the bo 
with coarse burlap tacked on a wooden frame, 
fit snug against the concrete. The trouble wa 
remedied in the same way in a wooden box. 

have never tried to keep minnows large 
than six inches in length but believe, if they ar 
not kept too long and not crowded in the box, 
they should keep for several days without trouble 
Also, I think it a good idea to provide a hiding 
place for them and to avoid frightening then 
as much as possible. H. V. Foster, 


Ans.—Thank you for your interesting sugges 
tion. I have heard of this before, but I'll pas 
it along to our readers, for the benefit of t 
who may not have heard about it. 

FisHinGc Epitor 


PARASITES 


I will appreciate it if you tell me if there js 
such a thing as worms in the flesh of live fish 
I have a friend who insists that he found a le 
of worms in the flesh of a fresh crappie. 

GerorGe Eastman, 


Ans.—There most certainly are so-called 
“worms” in fish. These are, however, nothing 
more or less than parasites to which practically 
all species of fish are subjected at times. There 
are many different varieties of these parasites, 
and they are particularly common in some of our 
warm-water species, such as bass, perch, crappie 
and the various sunfishes. 

As a rule, these parasites do no very great 
harm to the fish unless the infection becomes tw 
severe, or when they are infected with a particw 
lar type of parasite which attacks the gills, Theo 
the fish literally strangle to death. 

None of these parasites, however, are at all 
harmful to man, and the flesh of fish so infected 
can be eaten with impunity when properly cooked 

*ISHING Eprtor 


WHERE SHOULD THE GUIDES BE? 


Will you please put me and some more of w 
fishing cranks right? Where should the guides 
be on a fly-casting rod—on the bottom or on to 
of the rod—when one is casting? 

I have seen many fishermen with the lin 
and guides on the bottom of their rods and others 
with the line strung on top of the rods. 

Please write me at once, and I will sure thank 
you, W. W. Cook. 


Ans.—While actually casting and holding your 
fly rod in your hand, the guides should invariably 
be underneath the rod. When you are va 
your slack line, it depends entirely upon 
your reel has been put on the rod as to whether 
the guides are underneath or on top. Some 
anglers, when they fasten the reel to the rod 
have the handle of the reel to the right as the 
reel faces them, Others have the crank pointing 
toward the left. In the latter case, in order t 
reel in with your right hand, it would be nece* 
sary to turn the rod around so that the guides 
are on top. At all other times, however, as 
said, regardless of how you have put the 
on, your guides should be underneath. 

FisHinG Epitor. 


HE’S LOOKING FOR SAILFISH 


Will you please advise what, in your opinion, 8 
the best section on the Florida coast for sail 
ing? I expect to go down there the latter pat 
of this month (January). Bs 

IrvinG KLEIN 


Ans.—Unquestionably, the best section on the 
Florida coast for sailfishing is between 
Beach and Miami. 

FisHinG Epttor. 


(END OF FISH AND FISHING) 
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DEATH FROM THE CLOUDS 
(Continued from page 25) 


apparently the only motive in his heart. 

With a feeling of disgust we watched 
him. That feeling grew to terror as we 
saw him head his plane in a direct line 
for the point—our decoys, his target! 
Swiftly, surely and straight for our 
blind he came. I remember Al moving 


very fast. A plank landed on me—he | 


pulled another over him. 


This mechanical monster of the sky 


swooped down. The shadow of death 
passed over us. The plane was terrify- 


ingly close. The machine-gun hissed its 


staccato of death. . . . 


I don’t believe we breathed for a min- | 


ute. The shots had landed in an almost 
straight line three feet to the left of us, | 
the nearest bullet only twelve inches | 
from my side. A student aviator, training | 
at a nearby aviation field for service in the | 
World War, had just missed a human | 
target. : 
We looked at each other. It took time 
to realize that we were both still alive. 
“Enough shooting for today?” queried | 
Al. 
An unconvincing whisper was the best 
answer I could manage: “No.” 





Watch the next issue for the ‘‘Nar- 

rowest Escape from Death’’ story. 

This one will make your heart 
skip a beat. 











SPEEDSTER OF THE UPPER AIR 


(Continued from page 35) 


in the afternoon I was off—badly off. I 
missed five straight birds and used twenty- 
five shells in getting seven. 

My toughest and most thrilling dove 
shoot took place last winter in the interior 


For a limited time. ...... 
the makers of the famous 


MARLIN GUNS offer...... 
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FIRST QUALITY, DOUBLE-EDGE 


BLADES 
50°30 


100 for a BUCK 
200 in a Gift Box $2 
FIT ALL DOUBLE-EDGE HOLDERS 


OR the next 30 days, providing the million blades set 

aside for this special sale are not exhausted, you can get 
direct from the factory 50 Marlin first-quality blades for 
the unbelievable price of a penny apiece! 
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less than thirty birds. 

When the feathers are off, doyes are 
small, but they are fine eating if they are 
prepared properly. The unimaginative fry 
them long and earnestly. A thoroughly 
iried dove has all the flavor of well-sea- 
soned sole leather. A bird dusted lightly 
with flour and fried on a very hot fire 
only long enough to brown the flour is 
good eating, though still somewhat dry. 

Doves are best of all when they are 


means every word it says. If you 


nT Suse a box of Marlin blades and 


have not had the grandest shaves in all your life we will return TWICE 
the purchase price. 


The Marlin Firearms Co., 1002 Willow St., New Haven, Conn. 
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MONEY 


IMARLIN FIREARMS CO. 


MAIL COUPON TODAY BEFORE PRICE GOES UP 


inion, is made into a stew with dumplings, peas, |¥mless you wish. Pay the | 1002 Willow St., New Haven, Conn. 
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and You'll 
Get ‘em 


Hildebrandt Spin- 
ners and Flies 
catch every kind of 
game fish ... bass, 

<A trout, pike, muskies 
and pan-fish. Use them on a fly- 
rod; for bait-casting, trolling or 
still ‘fishing. Fish tested for 40 years. 


Hildebrandt’s Hints 


FREE . get your copy 
now. See the full line of 
spinners, flies, and acces- 
sories. Read the hints from 
the “been there” folks on 
how Hildebrandt baits hook 
and land ’em. Filled with 
good ideas. Not a dry line 
in it. 


Send for your 
copy today... 


Hildebrandt 


721 High Street Logansport, Ind. 














Geta NEW 


Ashaway Fishing 
Line Catalog 


AMOUS lines for 
fly casting, bait cast- 
ing, deep lake troll- 
ing, and all salt-water 
fishing. New TAPERED 
lines for landing big 
ocean fish. New Asha- 
way multi-colored 


SELF-MEASURING lines—for both fresh and sale 
Interesting photos of world’s record fish 
caught with Ashaway lines. Useful chart of fly-line 


water. 


tapers. Instructions on care of lines. 32 pages. 





A 


real reference book for anglers. Send 
for YOUR copy today—write Ashaway 


Line & Twine Mfg. Co., 
:, Ashaway, Rhode Island. 


* 
Ashaway Crandall’s American 
Finish Fly Line, and Extra 


Box 601, 


Strength Bait Casting Line 








Hansell’s Fly 


1E FLIES! 


100 illustrations, $1.00. Quality materials, 
for tying 50 Flies, 


am exceptionally pleased with your Fly Tying Course. 
have read books on fly tying, taking flies apart, but your 
I have re- 
ceived more information on twenty minutes of reading your 
Course than I have in the past ten years trying to find out 
writes 
Mr. Dell Iimberger, Sedalia, Mo. Send For Yours Today! 
KEN HANSEL, 3209 Chicago Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 


THOMAS FLY TYER’S VISE 


Now used by the most exacting tyers. The 
y to be adjusted 
without 
slender 
serew jaw permits free movement of tyer's 
smallest 


Course is all anyone needs to learn to tie flies. 


from everyone I knew and all the books I could get,”’ 





& ball-socket arm allows 
to any handy working position, 
loosening vise from bench. Long 


os hands around hook. Jaw holds 

hook securely. Strongly constructed 

steel. Height 7 in. above bench 

(mail prepaid) $4.50. Generous supply 

best grade fly tying materials $5.50. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. 

N. Y. 


A. H. Thomas, 353 Fifth Ave., 


TROUT FISH 


—all through the closed season, by making beautiful 
flies, nymphs, streamers, and other lures; also your 
favorite types of leader. ‘My book, ‘‘“Making and Us- 
ing Flies and Leaders’, has brought pleasure and 
Beautifully illustrated and 








suecess to thousands. 
hound. Gives over 800 patterns. Price $2.00 delivered 
Send 4e postage for list 


of fly and leader-mak- 
ing materials and big 


32 8065-1 G 
132-page illustrated Detroit 


River Ave. 


catalog. 
Headquarters for Fine Fly Tackle 


Tying Course 
will teach you how to become 
an expert. Complete Instruction Course with over 
Hooks 
$1.00. Fly Tyer's Catalog Free. 


Price 
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Johns, Arizona, to the pueblo of Zuni in 
New Mexico to see a rain dance. Late in 


the afternoon we found a weed patch in 
the cedars where several hundred doves 
were feeding. My wife got out the only 
shotgun we had with us, and while I 
acted as retriever she walked up the feed- 
ing birds and shot them as they angled 
swiftly away on whistling wings. When 
we had eight, we called it a day and drove 
on to Zuni. We camped on the little mesa 
above the village and picked and cleaned 
the birds by firelight. 

The next day, while we were waiting 
for the dance to start, my wife made the 
doves into the most wonderful stew I have 
ever eaten. First, she fried several pieces 
of bacon; then she floured the birds and 
fried them lightly in the grease. Next, she 
put flour into the grease that was left and 
browned it; 
tomatoes, sliced onions and salt and pepper 
and let the mixture simmer for about a half 
hour. When the doves were getting ten- 
der, she put in broken-up spaghetti, the 
crumbled bacon and grated cheese. My 
mouth waters as I write this. 

The dove is a curious bird. Whether he 
is a fool or a daredevil I do not know, but 
I am inclined to classify him as the latter. 
If a flock of ducks sees a line of gunners 
in its path, it will fly higher or aside— 
sometimes it even turns back. But not the 
doves. Knowing that a leaden hail awaits 
them, they prefer to trust to their great 


| speed and their ability to dodge. Often 


they will slant aside a bit, but never will 
they turn back. As gallantly as the Light 
3rigade they open up to the last notch 
and drive ahead—and in the majority of 
instances they will run the barrage. 

Yet no warier bird lives than a perching 
or feeding dove that has been shot at. Near- 
ly always he will flush at extreme range 
and make off on whistling wings while 
your charge patters harmlessly around 
him. Still the same bird will nest in your 
back yard and coo contentedly just out- 
side your window during long, hot sum- 
mer afternoons. Once a-wing, this “tame” 
town-raised bird is as fleet and wild as his 
companions of the desert. 


UNNERS from the East often ask 
me what the best dove gun is. My 


answer is always that there is no such 
thing. For walking up the birds a bob- 


| white gun is exactly right. The same sort 


of gun serves excellently where the birds 
come in low and fast and tricky. On the 
other hand, a full-choked 12-gauge shoot- 
ing maximum loads will knock down pass- 
ing birds at fifty-five and sometimes sixty 
yards. In that case, your duck gun is the 
thing, for you are really doing waterfowl 
shooting at doves. 

But the big, heavy 12’s are clumsy 
things to try to put on some dodging little 
devil coming in with the wind at sixty 
miles an hour. Then a light 16 or 20 is 
the ticket. For most of my dove shooting, 
I leave my big 12 at home and take in- 
stead a racy-looking 20, with which I do 
90 per cent of my shooting anyway, 
whether at doves, quail or ducks. 

Every now and then some windy old- 
timer tells me, “There ain’t one dove now 
to a hundred there used to be,” but I re- 
main skeptical. As far as I can see, the 
a are as thick now as they were back 
in 1908, when I first started following my 
fi~ + -~ afield. They are not subject 
to the same fluctuations in numbers as 
quail. Droughts bother them but little. 
They can always find irrigated land on 
which to feed, and they don’t mind flying 
twenty or even thirty miles to the water 
they must have at least once a day. 

What is more, they are not really hunted 
hard. The first couple of weeks of the dove 
season, the guns pop merrily; but after 


then she put in a can of 


that they are not molested greatly. After 
the quail season opens, no one out here 
thinks of shooting doves unless they hap- 
pen along. 

I consider the fact that the season on 
my aerial speedsters has been moved back 
three weeks in the southern tier of states 
is a real break for the birds. Now that 
the gunners of Arizona, California, Texas 
and other Southern States cannot get into 
action until September 21, an appreciable 
number will be conserved. The birds were 
never in any danger of extinction, but the 
new seasons will make their grip on 
existence even firmer and assure my chil- 
dren and my grandchildren of plentiful 
practice on the swiftest, trickiest and most 
shifting targets a scatter-gun fan could 
ask for. 

















































































A POT-HOLE RENDEZVOUS 
(Continued from page 11) 


whisper was not all crisp oak leaves rubbed 
together, but flailing wings above as well. 
It is quite light now, and we see them— 
a long ragged line in front and to our 
left, in from the big lake to have breakfast 
on the pot-hole pondweed. 

Last-minute advice from the veteran, 
Mr. President. “Don’t,” he warns, “shoot 
any too far out. We can't get ‘em on that 
ice without dragging a boat in here. Try 
and get ’em in close or going over back 
of us.” 

“A heck of a situation for any duck 
hunter,” I murmur. “I’m lucky to hit ’em 
at all, let alone try to hit ’em and then 
drop ’em where we want ’em.” 

“Shut up! Here they are!” 

They are high. Perhaps they wonder 
about the stilled pot-hole surface below 
them. They show no signs of lowering. It 
is a long shot—perhaps forty-five yards, 
We fire, and three fall crazily—one on the 
ground, two on the ice. One tries to beat 
his way over the ice, but is stopped quickly. 
Bluebills, of course, the standard flight 
duck of the country—always a decoyer if 
he hasn’t been around too long, and an 
epicure’s delight in this country where 
there is enough vegetable food to keep him 
away from the fish. 

From points on the big lake where we 
had seen pin-pricks of light as we passed 
that morning, signifying hunters taking 
possession of blinds, comes intermittent 
cannonading. Perhaps there are more 
ducks out there—but are there more to 
shoot at? And how many fellows would 
have claimed the best blinds before we got 
there? Funny, those hunters never tried 
the pot-holes. Too much work, maybe. Or 
are all duck hunters mimics, shooting al- 
ways from the places where the other fel- 
low has been? No matter; don’t speak too 
loudly of the pot-hole, or we'll be racing 
to get into it first some morning. Anyway, 
we told another fellow we wouldn't tell. 

“This spot reminds me of Little Bass 
Lake in back of Y ellow Lake, before Little 
Bass dried up,” whispers the President. 

“All the hunters get out on Big Yellow 
and chase the ducks over the Little Bass. 
Remember that morning it rained so hard, 
when W ashy’ s hens got away and—oop!” 

Meaning “down!” They had come in 
from the big lake, only six of them. There 
was a lot of white on at least two of them. 

“Don’t shoot!” I whispered. “They're 
butterballs !” 

3ut as I said it Mr. President, kneeling, 
fired once at the flock, and one brightly 
colored duck fell to the ice. Then the 
President turned to me. 

“Don’t you ever tell me not to shoot,” 
he said, “and how long do you have to 
a duck hunter to tell a butterball from @ 
goldeneye? You never in your life saw @ 
butterball as big as that. Look at him, out 
there on the ice. He’s a goldeneye; 
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what’s more, his arrival means the tail 
end of the flight is just about here. Those | 
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it was closed to feeding ducks now. Evi- 
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heavy flight in this country. 
1, The decoys froze in harder. Ludicrous, 
t lifeless pieces of statuary they seemed with- 
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stead of throttling it down gave it another 
poke that increased its volume. He an- 
swered, “No, we don’t need any more than 
two live ducks for any set-up—five would 
be too many !” 

“You don’t understand,” I shouted again, 
crawling amidships so that he could hear 


| better. “Last night when we landed up 
| here you said it might be a good idea to 


| 











So simple the amateur soon becomes a 


bring our wives next time. You know, like 
we do early in the season when it isn't 
so cold.” 

“Oh, yes; sure,” decided the President, 
surrendering. “Bring our wives by all 
means. Sure. They may not like it!” 


THE OLD WARDEN ON ELK 
(Continued from page 21) 


in and around the big Pigeon River State 
Forest. 

“You can hear a lot of stories in Michi- 
gan about the number of elk that’s come 
out of that original plant of twenty-four 
in eighteen years. The estimates run all 
the way from three hundred to three 
thousand, but Bill Horsell, who's. super- 
intendent of the Pigeon River Forest, says 
he thinks there’s somewhere betwixt three 
hundred and fifty and four hundred elk 
there. That’s pretty good. It ain’t scarcely 
enough to open a season on, but it’s a 
start, and maybe Michigan will have an 
open season some time before long. 

“Now, what does an elk need? What's 
he got to have to be happy? Enough has 
been said about that so far as mountains 
go, so we don’t have to spend time on it. 
But I think it’s kind of interestin’ to know 
what they seem to depend on in Michigan. 

“They don't yard over there on the 
Pigeon like the deer do. They just stay 
out and take it most of the time. In real 
bad storms, I expect, they take to shelter 
in swamps or pineries, but mostly they 
just amble around in the uplands. Some- 
times you'll see up to fifty in one bunch. 

“The staple food in Michigan for elk 
seems to be soft maple. Yes, sir; that good- 
for-nothin’ soft maple appears to be bread 
and butter to Michigan elk. They eat grass 
in winter, too; they'll paw for it just like 
a horse, Bill tells me. But they browse 
on soft maple twigs and eat the bark. They 
just skin some of those trees as high as 
they can reach. 

“That strikes me as interestin’. Soft 
maple, understand, boys, is just another 
forest weed. It'll grow almost anywhere 
on the northern uplands. It’s got some 
cousins, too, silver and red and maybe 
some others; and my tree book tells me 
that it’s got an awful wide range all over 
the North and East. It comes in with the 
birch and pin-cherry after fires. It'll sprout 
from the roots after the tops are killed, 
and it’s a fast grower. Not slow, like ce- 


| dar, which is the winter fodder for deer. 


“Now, nobody’s done much investigatin’ 


|of those Michigan elk. But if they can 


red the sportsman. Light, weighs {-pound | 





make it on soft maple, and if soft maple 
can grow in so many places, and if elk 
can get along the year round on mighty 
skinny uplands where deer never could 
make it, I wonder if somebody ain’t goin’ 
to get curious about soft maple and see 
how it could be propagated and encour- 
aged to grow in quantities where it’s 


| scarce now. With the National Forests 


spreadin’ all over the map in these cut- 
over states, I wonder if it mightn’t be a 
job for them. Maybe some of them Gov- 
ernment foresters would think it kind of a 
come-down to be makin’ studies of a for- 
est weed like soft maple, but then—They’ve 
got the kind of land soft maple will grow 
on, and they keep sayin’ they're interested 
in game; and if elk could be made to grow 
on land that’s pretty skinny and poor for 
other game species, mightn’t it be kind of 
worth somebody’s time to look into it? 


“I just see the other day where eight 
elk were released in the Ozark National 
Forest down in Arkansas. Maybe it's q 
start at perkin’ up the elk population ang 
spreadin’ ’em around in new places, 

“You see, Walt,” the old fellow said 
his eyes twinkling, “all of us are apt to 
get lookin’ at a tree and miss seein’ the 
forest. The Jackson Hole elk are our big. 
gest elk problem, to be sure. And a tough 
one. And a danged important one. By 
when that gets solved, all the elk questions 
won't be answered. 

“How much elk range we've got east 
of the mountains nobody knows. How 
much could be built is another thing no- 
body knows. But it does seem kind of fool. 
ish to waste our energy talkin’ about never 
killin’ any elk of a herd that seems to 
need a little killin’ for its own future; and 
it seems as if maybe, perhaps, possibly 
we're overlookin’ a bet by not findin’ out 
if elk and soft maple might not work out 
together in a lot of places where we'ye 
got nothin’ much in wild life to boast 
about up to date. 

“Does that,” he asked, 
question you asked me?” 

Our host picked up his pipe and struck 
a match. He looked almost irately at the 
Old Warden over the flame. 

“If you fellows keep on,” he said, “what 
are you going to leave for us to get worked 
up over and sorry for and worried about?” 

The other chuckled and also lighted his 
pipe. 

“Well,” he said, puffing slowly, “you've 
always got the human race, ain't yot?” 


“answer the 


DUKE—BEAR DOG DE LUXE 
(Continued from page 19} 


Some of the younger dogs he did sue- 
ceed in catching, but Duke and a couple 
of the others kept going. Spurring on, 
Frank followed, and tor almost six miles 
this kept up. Then came the deep baying 
of the old bear hound. Riding up, the cow- 
boy took one look into a scrub-oak tree, 
and almost fell off his horse. 

A jaguar! The answer to the prayers 
and dreams of all Southwestern lion 
hunters. Not a cub, but a real, honest-to- 
goodness big tom. A yellow and _ black 
spotted cat, as large as a lion, ten times 
more ferocious, and almost as rare in this 
section as a dodo bird. 

Colcord slid off his horse to draw his 
rifle. The frightened cat jumped out. 
Again they went pell-mell for two hundred 
yards, but Duke, old ruffian that he was 
and trained on tough bears, was too much 
for the jaguar. This time the creature 
stayed treed. 

It will probably be many years before 
tigre is again taken with dogs in Arizona 
I would almost lay an even bet that at- 
other will never be captured with hounds 
in this state. Dogs of Duke’s courage, 
training and perseverance are as rare a 
the jaguars themselves, which only 0c- 
casionally drift in from across the Mexican 
border. : 

Duke was always a conservator of wild 
life. The bears he captured were outlaws 
that were not only destructive to the live 
stock of some struggling mountain rancher, 
but criminals that jeopardized the g 
name of their own race by murderous 
depredations. 

The bear is a grand game animal and 
should be saved. For several years we have 
had a closed season eleven months out 0! 
each year, with a bag limit of one. 
comical clowns of the forests are decidedly 
on the increase. They are abundant 
every area where feed is available. Ur 
fortunately, much of this state is too df 
for bears to have a wide distribution. _ 

There is no danger of exterminating 
the bears in Arizona with a month’s hunt 
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ing season. The country they inhabit is so 
rough and brushy that not one hunter in 
a thousand ever sees bruin unless he uses 
a pack of dogs. There are relatively few 
men operating dog packs; so the use of 
hounds here is no great menace to bears. 

Probably half of our bears are on In- 
dian reservations, and the redmen do not 
go in for this sport. They religiously leave 
bruin alone. As a result, bears flourish, 
for Indian lands are closed to white hunt- 


ers, and the human being is practically the | 
only animal that is destructive to bears. | 

Duke and his kind are becoming scarce | 
Eventually 


as civilization progresses. 


they will follow the wagon trains. As 
long as I live, I want to remember this 
brave old hound—his jaunty half-amused 


look, his friendly wagging tail, his kind 
brown eyes. Duke: bear dog de luxe—a 
darned fine lion hound, and a good fellow 
with it. Why must a dog’s life be so short? 


DAYBREAK IN THE OCEAN 
(Continued from page 31) 


a grand hard-luck story; but you can't 
put a hard-luck story on the table. 

True, I enjoyed watching these gob- 
blers; but merely watching them did not 
exactly fulfill my dreams of what a turkey 
hunt should be. It was as if I were writing 
a love story in which I never permitted 
the hero and the heroine to meet. 

While I was in the depths, a new sound 
came to my ears. Far to the eastward, per- 
haps a quarter of a mile away, I heard a 
lone turkey give a yelp. This call was im- 
mediately answered by a member of the 
retreating flock. As you know, a turkey 
can be called by a flock, but a flock will 
not go to a lone bird. Members of a flock 
will answer a call, but that answer means, 
“Well, here we are. Come on over,” not 
“I’m coming.” 

As soon as that solitary note sounded 
through the lonely forest my plan was 
made. I might get the single bird to come 
to me, but I didn’t like the competition I 
was up against. No hunter should flatter 
himself that he can call a wild turkey as 
well as another wild turkey can. Could I 
get one bird to call the other up to me? 

Stifling the momentary feeling that such 
trickery might be mean, unworthy busi- 
ness, I continued my crawl so that I could 
station myself exactly on a line between 
the flock and the lonesome bird. At last I 
reached the place, and out of the tail of 

































my eye could see that the seven lordly | 


idlers were still unaware of my proximity. 
With a big pine between me and them, I 
eased myself to a sitting position, put my 
gun up, and waited. Gentlemen, what a 
wait! That lone bird acted as if he had 
lead in his shoes; certainly he was in no 
hurry at all to get shot. 

To add to the excitement, a single bird 
detached itself from the “We are seven” 
assortment and began to approach me from 
the rear, calling all the time. To discon- 
cert me still more, this calling was not at 
all what I expected to hear. It was not the 
standard “keow ! keow! keow!” at all. The 
turkey behind me kept saying “put!” And 
the turkey in front kept answering in the 
same fashion. Nor did the nature of the 
note or the tone vary during the whole 
performance. 

Closer and closer came the bird from 
behind, and I was afraid to bat my eyes. 
It approached within twenty-five yards. 
But | knew the other one was coming 
straight for me, and I had my gun leveled 
in his direction. Would he never heave in 
sight ? 

Yes, there he is, amazingly big, tall, 
shimmering ; his long beard is arched out 
over his ample bosom. Now he is within 
sixty yards. Shall I shoot? He stops. His 
neck and head are very high. He’s darned 
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suspicious, Will he come closer? Has he 
made me out? He turns to the right, as if 
he is going to circle me. He turns his back. 
He’s going to walk out on me. Now or 
never! The best place to shoot a wild tur- 
key is in the back. I drive him with the 
choke barrel loaded with 2’s. He’s down! 

I jump up and whirl to shoot the other 
bird. It is already in the air, and is a hen. 
I let her go. She must have joined the 
seven gobblers without my knowing it. I 
am satisfied with one. I retrieve my prize. 
Holy smoke, what spurs he has! The sun 
gleams through the morning mist, light- 
ing up his plumage. He is a regal prize, 
and with a heart fully content I turn home- 
ward. 

Sometimes you can call a wild turkey to 
you; but for a real thrill and the infalli- 
bility of his coming, I strongly recommend 
letting one wild turkey call another one 
up to you. 


RECORD FISH 


(Continued from page 39) 


“On Tuesday, October 23,” said Mr. 
Durfee, “I was blackfishing off Brenton’s 





Point, where the International Yacht 
Races were held that summer. I was at- 


| tracted by the screeching of gulls that 


were flying and diving into the water off 
the next point. Figuring that the birds must 
have been attracted by a school of small 
herring (known as white bait by the local 


| fishermen), on which bluefish feed exten- 


sively, I quickly took off my blackfish gear 
and hurried over there. I put on a tin squid 
weighing 4 ounces and resembling quite 


| closely the white bait. 


“After casting out about fifty yards in 


| the midst of the bait, I was shortly re- 


warded by a sharp tug on the line just as 
I began to retrieve the lure. Thinking by 
the way that my rod bent and the reel 
sang that I might have hooked into a 
| striped bass, I was amazed to see, when 
he finally broke water, that I was fast to 
a bluefish. After quite a struggle, in which 
he ran out with the line and then dived 
toward shore, he soon tired himself out, 
and I pulled him slowly on to the rocks. 

“From the time he struck until I had 
him safely landed required just about ten 
minutes. I weighed my fish at a local fish 
market, and the manager there told me 
that it was the largest bluefish he had seen 
in about twenty years.” 

Edgar R. Simmons came in third with 
a bluefish weighing 9 pounds 6 ounces, 
which he caught in Indian River Inlet, 
| Delaware, on May 20, 1934. This fish, 





| which measured 28 inches in length and 


| 1634 inches in girth, was taken on an 
alewife bait. Says Mr. Simmons: 

“This particular day was not a lot dif- 
ferent from other fishing days—partly 
cloudy with a general easterly wind—but 
there was one thing that was decidedly 
different. Upon our arrival at the beach 
we were surprised to find along the surf 
bank, as far as we could see, small hard- 
heads (croakers), 8 to 10 inches in length, 
which had been bitten in half. Only the 
upper or head section had in almost every 
case been washed ashore. Some of these 
fish had been severed so recently that the 
gills were still pulsating, and from the 
crescent-shaped cut at the severed end we 
decided that none other but bluefish could 
| have done this—and they must have been 
| pretty big boys too. 
| “The tide was about one-third flood and 
we were hoping that at high water we 
would be lucky enough to hook into one 
or two of the big fellows. Even the imagi- 
nation of a fisherman, however, could not 
picture what was in store for us. We as- 
sembled our tackle and I chose a long- 
shank gut-snelled No. 9/0 hook. I realize 
that a wire-snelled hook is the favorite 





among bluefish fisherman. Nevertheless, 
it is my belief that the action of a gut- 
snelled hook in the water is superior to 
that of a wire-snelled hook. 

“Our repeated casts brought no results 
—not even a skate to break the monotony 
of approximately three hours of fishing. At 
just about flood tide, a large school of 
alewives or menhaden made their way in 
shore and worked inside the mouth of the 
inlet. The alewives were so plentiful that 
each comber deposited several dozen on the 
beach, and while we were collecting a few 
for bait the blues suddenly started to feed, 

“At first I used a whole alewife for 
bait, but not getting a strike I cut it in 
half, using the tail section. My first cast 
brought a strike, and in a few minutes a 
bluefish had been beached. The second cast 
netted two; the third, a strike which | 
missed, and while reeling in quickly to 
put on fresh bait I had a smashing strike. 
This fish did everything a bluefish is capa- 
ble of doing but leave the water, which 
fact I attribute partly to the heavy sinker 
I was using—a 7-ounce. After approxi- 
mately ten minutes of furious battle he 
was beached, and then I realized I had an 
unusual blue, as he was certainly the 
largest I had ever seen. This fish was 
hooked in the lip, and the drag on the reel 
had torn a slit about two inches long in 
his mouth. I was more than lucky to have 
landed him. . 

“My catch consisted of nine blues, the 
smallest weighing slightly over five pounds. 
All of the fish were weighed about four 
hours after they were taken out of the 
water.” 

A 9-pound bluefish took Fourth Prize 
for John H. Langley. It was caught off 
Block Island, Rhode Island, on August 8, 
1934, on a feather jig. The fish measured 
31% inches in length and 15% inches in 
girth. 

Fifth and last of the prize-winners was 
B. C. Tavis, who landed an 8%-pound blue 
at Kure’s Beach, North Carolina, on Octo- 
ber 4, 1934. Mullet did the trick, and the 


fish measured 34% inches in length and 


18% inches in girth. 








































TACKLE-SMASHERS 
(Continued from page 13) 


all the tarpon in the world. They'd run 


about fifteen or twenty pounds apiece, and 
do they give action! I could see them fol- 
lowing the bait—a dozen or more of them 
in a school—and I could see one rush 
ahead and strike the plug. There’s no 
other fishing like it!” 

And Harry is right. Heavy fish in the 
Gulf Stream are great sport. Big tarpon 
furnish thrills enough on tarpon tackle. 
A man may have his fill of action over 
the reefs—with amberjack, ’cuda and big 
grouper. But when all is said and done, 
give me a casting rod in the mangrove 
channels or under the arches of the over- 
seas railroad as the gulls scream and the 
tide runs like a mill-race. No sort of plug 
or spoon is safe in these waters! And 
when the strike comes, it may be any ofa 
dozen varieties of tackle-smashers from a 
l-pound snapper to a 1,000-pound shark. 
And if you don’t think that an 8- or 10- 
foot shark on a silk line is a thrill, try it 

Just suppose you were casting in 4a 
Michigan lake. Suppose that all of a sud- 
den a great purple-brown shadow as long 
as your boat should roll up out of the 
depths and nail your little, helpless plug. 
If you had fished at Key West, you 
wouldn’t lose any more line than it took 
to break him off. If you hadn't fished at 
Key West, you would likely lose your line, 
your plug, your rod and your mind. 

Furthermore, it is no uncommon 0c 
currence to be fighting a snapper, snook 
or crevallé and to have a big shark take 
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your fish as well as your plug and line; 
but that, to me, is the charm of this fishing. 
After all, plugs are made for fish—not for 
ornaments. When you throw a plug out 
on to the waters around Key West, kiss 
that plug good-by until the day is over. 

We anchored the big boat in the mouth 
of Jewfish Channel, and we raved about 
that fishing. It is easy to rave about fish- 
ing with a mouthful of broiled snapper. 
Try it some time. 

Incidentally, snapper must be considered 
a delicacy by the denizens of the deep, for 
we witnessed an amazing fight over one. 
[had caught a 4- or 5-pound snapper early 
that morning, and he had lain in the sun 
for some hours, completely losing that 
schoolgirl complexion which I like to see 
on the cheeks of a fish I am going to eat. 
So I threw this snapper overboard. Slowly 
it sank to the bottom, perhaps twelve feet 
down in the crystal depths. 

At the precise moment the snapper 
reached bottom, a 7- or 8-foot sand shark 
shot up out of the deep channel and 
grabbed it. Almost immediately a huge 
barracuda flashed into view. With tre- 
mendous speed the barracuda struck, turn- 
ing the shark on his side. Then, with a 
savage rush, it drove alongside and tore 
the snapper out of the shark’s mouth. 
What a picture! I’ll never forget it. Yes, 
sir; there’s action in the Key West waters 
—just about any sort of action, and plenty 
of it. 


WILD HERDS RETURNED TO 
THE INDIANS 


(Continued from page 38) 


receded into Indian lore. Little wonder he 
was excited, for he was bringing back to 
his people those mythical herds. 

While the buffalo were being cut out, 
Yellowtail peered through the fence, ges- 
ticulating and yelling to the riders: “Get 
that big one! She’s a dandy; get her! 
That big bull there—get him! Get the big 
ones!” How he craved size! 

Sometimes a buffalo failed to see the 
entrance to the smaller corral and, cir- 
cling in the larger one, came galloping 
back to the gate of the cutting-out corral. 
Several times Yellowtail ran into the 
center of the gateway, jumping up and 
down, waving his hands and shouting, but 
dived headlong behind the gate as the 
buffalo came plunging on. In his excite- 
ment he threw his hat at a returning bull. 
The animal caught it on one horn, some- 
how ripping the heavy felt by merely toss- 
ing it into the air. Thus Yellowtail ac- 
quired his only first-hand knowledge in 
handling buffalo. 

When the last animal of the first con- 
signment was loaded, Yellowtail trotted 
to his car. “We'll be back day after to- 
morrow for the rest,” was his good-by. 

All went well, and on the following day, 
with Robert Yellowtail leading the pro- 
cession, the trucks rolled into the reserva- 
tion amid Indians and white men from the 
country round. At the unloading point a 
harbed-wire fence had been put up to pro- 
tect the spectators, but crawl through it 
they would in spite of protests, warnings 
and threats. And that is how the cow hap- 
pened to charge the woman. So many had 
gathered around the unloading pit that 
there was no place for the cow to go ex- 
cept through the crowd. And that she 
lound easy enough. 

Next day, Robert Yellowtail was back 
with trucks for the rest of his buffalo. 
While the second group of twenty-seven 
was being loaded Yellowtail was informed 
that a decision had just been made to cut 
the Park herd from one thousand to eight 
hundred head. Therefore it had been de- 
cided that the Crows could have their 
regular allotment of butchered buffalo in 


addition to the fifty-four live animals. 

“How many butchered ones are we al- 
lowed?” asked Yellowtail. 

“Thirty,” was the reply. 

“Tll take ’em alive!” he exclaimed. 
“We'll be back day after tomorrow.” 

“Day after tomorrow” he was back for 
the third allotment, but in the meantime 
the second had met with difficulty. One 
truck broke down in the snow before leav- 
ing the Park, and the animals had to be 
turned loose. Another truck turned over, 
and a cow was killed. 

After the third consignment, Yellowtail 
still had twelve buffalo coming. No, he 
was not going to take all of them alive, 
after all. He would be back in a couple 
of days for six live ones and six butchered 
ones—one beef for each sub-division of 
the Crow tribe. 

“There are some old-timers on the 
reservation,” he explained, “who saw the 
herds disappear from their hunting grounds 
half a century ago. These braves are very 
old, and some of them may not live 
through another winter. They want a little 
buffalo meat now, so that when they die 
and see old Chief Plenty-coups, in addition 
to boasting of the returning herds, they 
want to be able to pat their meat-filled 
bellies as they tell him that he left the 
Crow country a few years too soon.” 

After the buffalo were liberated on the 
reservation, those which went up the cafion 
soon gathered into a herd and settled down 
to enjoy the deep grass of their ancestors, 
a welcome change from the overgrazed 
winter grounds of Yellowstone Park. The 
bull and four cows which had _ bolted 
through the crowd and up the mountain 
found some range cattle, which after a 
few days accepted them into the herd. It 
is not wise to allow buffalo to remain 
with cattle during the breeding season, be- 
cause intermingling may result in death 
among the domestic cows. Rarely are these 
able to give birth to the large male calves 
sired by a buffalo bull. 

When all the buffalo had been trans- 
ported, Robert Yellowtail turned his at- 
tention to elk. The Park had several 
thousand more than the winter range could 
support. The authorities agreed to give 
him all he wanted; he would take all he 
could transport. With his super-salesman- 
ship and his unusual physical endurance, 
he worked until he arranged for several 
truck-loads. During January and Febru- 
ary they were trapped in corrals, hauled 
in trucks and turned loose on the higher 
ranges of the reservation. 


_ 
JIBERT YELLOWTAIL is planning 
to restock wild turkeys, moose, big- 
horn sheep and antelope, and he even 
changed his mind about grizzlies. 

“I’m going to get ten or twelve of them 
and turn them loose away back in our 
high mountains,” he said. 

What a spectacle it would be to see 
the Indians turning those demons loose, 
provided the observer were safe in a tall 
tree! 

Notwithstanding the Indians’ desire to 
restock their lands with all these other 
wild species, there is none that compares 
in their minds with the buffalo. Besides 
the food value of the meat, the many uses 
for the hides, and the traditional glamour 
of the buffalo itself, those deep-chested 
animals are preéminently qualified to give 
an exciting and difficult chase. Such hunt- 
ing may satisfy the smoldering desire of 
the Indian for action. 

The buffalo, with their tremendous 
lungs and hearts, can hardly be run down. 
They come galloping in during the Yel- 
lowstone Park round-up from a ten- to 
fifteen-mile run, apparently good for at 
least that much more. And in addition to 
their endurance, they can put on a burst 
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of speed for a mile sprint which few 
horses can equal. 

The herd fared well during the first 
winter. Two buffalo which broke through 
the ice in the Bighorn River wefe ap- 
parently the only ones lost during the 
season. A large number of calves were 
born during the spring. In addition to the 
natural increase in elk, many other elk 
were attracted from near-by mountain pre- 
serves. The success of the restocking proj- 
ect is assured if continued protection is 
afforded. 

The Crows are setting an excellent ex- 
ample for other northern tribes, a few of 
which are already beginning to restock 
their reservations. They may also show 
the white man something about restocking 
ancient hunting grounds. And if the plan 
succeeds, Robert Yellowtail, in spite of 
the fact that he cannot become chief, will 
take his place among the great leaders 
of his race. 


LUCK RIDES NORTH 
(Continued from page 23) 


hind the forest, is a camp spot yet to be 
discovered, lends enchantment. 

About three o’clock we drifted around 
a bend of lazy water to behold a brother 
fisherman deep in mid-current. He was 
one of life’s chuckles to us, and we took 
unfair advantage in creeping noiselessly 
on him from the rear. He appeared to be 
fifty or fifty-five years old, and how he 
reached the river, laden as he was, will 
ever be a mystery. His basket was the 
half-bushel size. On a wide belt strapped 
outside of his waders dangled scissors 
and knives and bait cans of the contour- 
fitting sort. Above the waders he was 
decidedly formal—white collar of the 
board-fence type and “conservative three- 
button sack.” And on his head was a tan 
sombrero—yes, a sombrero. 

We bore down on him. Oblivious of our 
approach, he began to tiptoe into a wicked 
stretch of fast water. 

“Any luck?” I asked. 

He pivoted precariously and glared at 
us. “No,” he said. 

I think Brook bowed as we slipped 
past, but I’m not certain. I know that after 
the lower bend screened us he muttered 
something about the proper presidential 
costume for trouting. 

Evening, and a somber thickening of 
spruce and pine. Where the river made a 
sharp cut-back bend we unloaded the 
boat and dressed trout, peeled spuds, put 
the pot to boil. With the dying fire 
twinkling in early dark, I walked up- 
river, planning to fish down to camp 
through the dusk. Brook decided to stick to 
the pool below the bend. 

There was no evening rise, and I put 
on my largest feather minnow, hoping to 
meet the fancy of a night-feeding brown. 
In the last mile or two of floating I had 
noticed that the character of the river 
changed. The sand thinned out, and stony 
rapids alternated with deep pools. At the 
foot of many of the rapids, cream-colored 
clay ledges occasionally broke off into 
black water. I thought of this as I start- 
ed to fish downstream toward camp, and 
then forgot about it. 

Wading out and casting across the heavy 
run of current, I twitched the feather 
minnow toward me, letting it carry into 
the deeper water below. The sky in the 
west was banked with blue-black clouds, 
and flooding above this dark border was 
a band of apple-green. The whippoorwills 
panted as though life would halt without 
their breathless pleading. This was when 
such a journey gave full measure, I 
thought. Perhaps I would tie into a big 
trout now and march into camp a con- 
quering hero. 
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The rapid pushed at my back, and I 
turned sideways to ease the pressure. In- 
stead, my boots rubbed greasily on the 
watery floor, and I skidded a foot down- 
hill. The pressure increased. I was nearly 
in midstream—the shores suddenly far 
away and unattainable. 

It must have taken twenty seconds for 
it to happen. I began to teeter. The slip- 
ping and dancing of my booted feet in- 
creased in tempo, seemingly without my 
doing anything about it. The force of the 
current became a great weight pushing 
me into the dark pool below. With a 
despairing lurch I shot my fly into the 
trees and speared the rod after it—hoping 
for the tip. Then my feet went over the 
edge. I was scared. Things went through 
my mind. 

Brook was a half mile away. The water 
bit like ice, and the full sweep of the cur- 
rent against me seemed unconquerable. For 
an instant my hands grasped the stout 
suspenders holding my waders, with the 
idea of trying to get out of them. Then, 
as the cold flood went over my ears, I 
got stubborn. 

“No, by golly, I won’t lose °em! They’re 
new waders.” 

One thing helped. As I went over that 
slimy rim of clay I gave a kick that 
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started me toward shore. Then I thrashed 
like a walrus with a harpoon in him. 
Fright can make a giant of a man, I’ve 
heard. At any rate, I swam ashore and 
dragged the two bags of water around 
my legs up a steep bank. There I lay 
quietly while the wind whistled from my 
lungs and my heart boomed like the 
cannon-fire of a major-general’s salute. 

What a home-coming! Slosh, slosh, I 
came marching, my teeth chattering with 
cold. I crawled between blankets while 
Brook smoke-tanned my woolens. 

It thundered in the night, but morn- 
ing came brightly, with the sun hot and 
copper-colored. In all the hours on the 
stream, we had not seen a rising trout 
worth the mention. We waded and floated 
alternately throughout the forenoon, hope 
slowly deserting us. I tried everything in 
my book—went back to nymphs on a 
12-foot leader of my own manufacture, 
and finally caught two 8-inch rainbows. 

At one o’clock we sat on a bar munch- 
ing chocolate. The woods behind us were 
hushed and fragrant with the first rich 
odors of spring. Far off a partridge 
boomed. 

“We'd better take out at the first bridge,” 
3rook said. 

I agreed, recollecting that driving all 
night and working all the next day would 
be unpleasant. With an earlier start, we 
would be assured of three or four hours’ 
slumber before entering a Monday-morn- 
ing office. 

And then a cloud as big as my hand 
began to drip rain. I lay back, feeling the 
big drops thump my face. As I looked, 
two or three wisps of vapor tagged on to 
the dark clot in the sky, and the rain 
increased. I was grubbing in the duffel 


for my rubber shirt when the lightning 
crackled, but before the thunder started 
rolling Brook yelled like a Comanche 
and sloshed out into the river. 

The stream below us ran straight away 
into a rapid. For four hundred feet j 
was seemingly wadeable in the middle 
but deep and log-strewn near the shores, 
Along these deeper-water runs nea 
shore trout were rising. The sun blinked 
out and the rain slowed to a faint drizzle 
but the trout went mad. 

I quickly tied on dry flies and follow. 
ed Brook. He was netting a 12-inch 
brown as I waded out. My first cag 
dropped beyond a log that was only half 
submerged. The flies danced prettily, but 
the long leader dragged on the exposed 
timber and I lifted the rod sharply, fear. 
ing a snagged line. It snagged, but it was 
in the jaw of a nice brown that chose 
the instant of my recovery to nab the 
fly. The force of the rod flipped him over 
the log and half-way to me. The fly came 
free. 

Two fruitless casts, and then the dropper 
dipped from sight with hardly a ripple 
I twitched the rod, half believing the 
floating Coachman had been driven under 
the surface by a rain-drop, but the quick 
down spring of the rod told the story, 
I was fast to a bundle of springs. A l# 
inch brown sprawled horizontally on the 
surface of the current and then fought 
back toward the cut bank. I snubbed care- 
fully and worked him out into the river, 
When he saw my net, he lunged for the 
bank again. It was five minutes before | 
could get the hoop under that little rascal, 

Lightning shot blue ribbons over the 
trees, but the rain fizzled out. The air, 
however, seemed to chill 20 degrees in 
as many minutes. And for as many 
minutes that stretch of river boiled with 
surface-feeding trout. I could hear Brook 
chuckling and occasionally hear the splash 
of his net when he basketed a fish, but I 
was busy—far too busy to look. 

Thirty minutes of fast play is a grand 
finale. We packed our fresh-caught fish 
in one basket and moved along. The river 
ran bright again; a cool wind fanned 
through the trees; not a trout dimpled 
the surface. Two coal-black squirrels 
raced along the bank beside the boat as 
the bridge hove into sight. We pulled 
into a backwater on the left bank and 
began to take down rods, coil leaders, and 
scrape some of the black from the abused 
cooking utensils. 


‘*W’LL hike up to a farmhouse somewhere 
and locate a car to take us back, 
Brook said. 

Probably a long walk, I thought. I was 
knee-deep in the river, trying to scrape 
grounds from the greasy coffee pot. Just 
above me and in close to the bank, 2 
cloud of inch-long rainbows hovered and 
shifted in gentle current. There was sud- 
denly inspiration in the cycle of their life 
—in the flowing of the river—in the very 
sky that had given us a cloud and gool 
fishing for twenty minutes. That was all 
that had been needed to turn a disap 
pointing day into one that left a warm 
glow of well-being. - 

“How far you going?” a strange voie 
hailed. 

“To the next bridge,” I heard Brook 
answer as he walked up the slope tow 
the halted car. 

A brown young chap, in waders just 
as brown, leaned on the fence. I wate 
them drive away together and reasoned 
placidly that our luck held. The brown 
young man would save Brook a long walk 
and save me a long wait. 

Later on that evening, when our heat- 
lights picked up the drift of apple bloom 
along the slopes near Kalamazoo, I 
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na sleepy discourse on our good for- | 
tune. “When Lady Luck gives you a ride,” 
[ said, “you really get a ride. Why, in| 
the army I’ve run fifty francs up to five | 
hundred many a time. Even with Little | 
Joe as a point and—” 
" “S-a-y!” Brook interrupted. “I forgot | 
to tell you. That young fellow that gave | 
me the lift lives in Baldwin. He’s a fine | 
chap—told me how to get ’em.” | 

“What do you mean get ’em?” I asked. 
“What do you call what we got?” 

“Minnows,” Brook answered. 

“That’s slander,” I said. “They’re nice 
fish.” 

“T don’t mean that,” Brook chuckled. 
‘ mean he caught his on minnows. He 
had two rainbows in the back of his car | 
that you couldn’t get in our basket by | 
folding ‘em three ways.” 


THE MAN-EATERS OF TSAVO 
(Continued from page 17) 


of these and did not attempt to move | 
untif their horrible meal was finished. 
The few scattered fragments that re- 
mained of the body I would not allow 
to be buried at once, hoping that the lions 
would return to the spot the following 
night; and on the chance of this I took 
up my station at nightfall in a convenient 
tree. Nothing occurred to break the mo- 
notony of my watch, however, except that 
| had a visit from a hyena, and the next 
morning I learned that the lions had at- 
tacked another camp about two miles from 
Tsavo—for by this time the camps were 
again scattered, as I had works in progress 
all up and down the line. 

There the man-eaters had been success- 
ful in obtaining a victim whom, as in the 
previous instance, they devoured quite 
close to the camp. How they forced their 
way through the bomas without making 
a noise was, and still is, a mystery to me; 
I should have thought that it was next to 
impossible for an animal to get through 
at all. Yet they continually did so, and 
without a sound being heard. 

After this occurrence, I sat up every 
night for over a week near likely camps, 
but all in vain. Either the lions saw me | 
and then went elsewhere, or else I was | 
unlucky, for they took man after man 
from different places without ever once | 
giving me a chance of a shot at them. | 
This constant night watching was most 
dreary and fatiguing work, but I felt that 
it was a duty that had to be undertaken, | 
as the men naturally looked to me for | 
protection. | 

In the whole of my life I have never | 
experienced anything more nerve-shaking | 
than to hear the deep roars of these dread- | 
ful monsters growing gradually nearer and | 
nearer, and to know that some one or | 
other of us was doomed to be their vic- 
tim before morning dawned. Once they 
reached the vicinity of the camps, the | 
roars completely ceased, and we knew that 
they were stalking for their prey. Shouts | 
would then pass from camp to camp, | 
“Khabar dar, bhaicon, shaitan ata” (“Be- 
ware, brothers, the devil is coming”), but 
the warning cries would prove of no avail 
and sooner or later agonizing shrieks 
would break the silence and another man 
would be missing from roll-call the next 
morning. 

I was naturally very disheartened at 
being foiled in this way night after night, 
and was soon at my wit’s end to know 
what to do; it seemed as if the lions were 
teally “devils” after all and bore a 
charmed life. As I have said before, track- 
ing them through the jungle was a hope- 
less task ; but as something had to be done 
tokeep up the men’s spirits, I spent many 
a weary day crawling on my hands and 
knees through the dense undergrowth of | 
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the exasperating wilderness around us. As 
a matter of fact, if I had come up with 
the lions on any of these expeditions it 
was much more likely that they would 
have added me to their list of victims than 
that I should have succeeded in killing 
either of them, as everything would have 
been in their favor. 

About this time, too, I had many help- 
ers, and several officers—civil, naval and 
military—came to Tsavo from the coast 
and sat up night after night in order to 
get a shot at our daring foes. All of us, 
however, met with the same lack of suc- 
cess, and the lions always seemed capable 
of avoiding the watchers, while succeeding 
at the same time in obtaining a victim. 

I have a very vivid recollection of one 
particular night when the brutes seized a 
man from the railway station and brought 
him close to my camp to devour. I could 
plainly hear them crunching the bones, 
and the sound of their dreadful purring 
filled the air and rang in my ears for days 
afterward. The terrible thing was to feel 
so helpless; it was useless to attempt to 
go out, as of course the poor fellow was 
dead, and in addition it was so pitch dark 
as to make it impossible to see anything. 

Some half a dozen workmen, who lived 
in a small enclosure close to mine, became 
so terrified on hearing the lions at their 
meal that they shouted and implored me 
to allow them to come inside my boma. 
This I willingly did, but soon afterward 
I remembered that one man had been ly- 
ing ill in their camp, and on making in- 
quiry I found that they had callously left 
him behind alone. I immediately took some 
men with me to bring him to my boma, 
but on entering his tent I saw by the light 
of the lantern that the poor fellow was 
beyond need of safety. He had died of 
shock at being deserted by his companions. 

From this time matters gradually be- 
came worse and worse. Hitherto, as a 
rule, only one of the man-eaters had made 
the attack and had done the foraging 
while the other waited outside in the bush; 
but now they began to change their tactics, 
entering the bomas together and each 
seizing a victim. In this way two Swahili 
porters were killed during the last week 
of November, one being immediately car- 
ried off and devoured. 

The other was heard moaning for a long 
time, and when his terrified companions 
at last summoned up sufficient courage 
to go to his assistance, they found him 
stuck fast in the bushes of the boma, 
through which for once the lion had 
apparently been unable to drag him. He 
was still alive when I saw him next morn- 
ing, but so terribly mauled that he died 
before he could be got to the hospital. 


ITHIN a few days of this the two 
brutes made a most ferocious attack 
on the largest camp in the section, which 
for safety’ s sake was situated within a 
stone’s throw of Tsavo Station and close to 
a Permanent Way Inspector’s iron hut. 
Suddenly, in the dead of night, the two 
man-eaters burst in among the terrified 
workmen, and even from my boma, some 
distance away, I could plainly hear the 
panic- -stricken shrieking of the coolies. 
Then followed cries of “They've taken him ; 
they've taken him,” as the brutes carried 
off their unfortunate victim and began 
their horrible feast close beside the camp. 
The Inspector, Mr. Dalgairns, fired over 
fifty shots in the direction in which he 
heard the lions, but they were not to be 
frightened and calmly lay there until their 
meal was finished. After examining the 
spot in the morning, we at once set out 
to follow the brutes, Mr. Dalgairns feel- 
ing confident that he had wounded one of 
them, as there was a trail on the sand 
like that of the toes of a broken limb. 
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After some careful stalking, we suddenly 
found ourselves in the vicinity of the 
lions, and were greeted with ominous 
growlings. 

Cautiously advancing and pushing the 
bushes aside, we saw in the gloom what 
we at first took to be a lion cub; closer 
inspection, however, showed it to be the 
remains of the unfortunate coolie, which 
the man-eaters had evidently abandoned 
at our approach. The legs, one arm and 
half the body had been eaten, and it was 
the stiff fingers of the other arm trailing 
along the sand which had left the marks 
we had taken to be the trail of a wounded 
lion. By this time the beasts had retired 
far into the thick jungle where it was 
impossible to follow them, so we had the 
remains of the coolie buried and once 
more returned home disappointed. 

Now the bravest men in the world, 
much less the ordinary Indian coolie, will 
not stand constant terrors of this sort 
indefinitely. The whole district was by 
this time thoroughly panic-stricken, and I 
was not at all surprised, therefore, to find 
on my return to camp that same after- 
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noon (December 1) that the men had 
all struck work and were waiting to speak 
to me. When I sent for them, they flocked 
to my boima in a body and stated that 
they would not remain at Tsavo any longer 
for anything or anybody; they had come 
from India on an agreement to work for 
the Government, not to supply food for 
either lions or “devils.” 

No sooner had they delivered this ulti- 
matum than a regular stampede took place. 
Some hundreds of them stopped the first 
passing train by throwing themselves on 
the rails in front of the engine, and then, 
swarming on to the trucks and throwing 
in their possessions anyhow, they fled from 
the accursed spot. 

After this the railway works were com- 
pletely stopped; and for the next three 
weeks practically nothing was done but 
build “lion-proot” huts for those work- 
men who had had sufficient courage to 
remain. It was a strange and amusing 
sight to see these shelters perched on the 
top of water-tanks, roofs and girders— 
anywhere for safety—while some even 
went so far as to dig pits inside their 
tents, into which they descended at night, 
covering the top over with heavy logs of 
wood. 

Every good-sized tree in the camp had 
as many beds lashed onto it as its branches 
would bear—and sometimes more. I re- 
member that one night when the camp 
was attacked, so many men swarmed on 
to one particular tree that down it came 
with a crash, ‘hurling its terror-stricken 
load of shrieking coolies close to the very 
lions they were trying to avoid. Fortu- 
nately for them, a victim had already 
been secured, and the brutes were too busy 
devouring him to pay attention to any- 
thing else. 

Some little time before the flight of 
the workmen, I had written to Mr. White- 
head, the District Officer, asking him to 
come up and assist me in my campaign 
against the lions, and to bring with him 
any of his askaris (native soldiers) that 
he could spare. He replied accepting the 
invitation, and told me to expect him about 
dinner-time on December 2, which turn- 
ed out to be the day after the exodus. 


His train was due at Tsavo about six 
o'clock in the evening, so I sent my “boy’ 
up to the station to meet him and to help 
in carrying his baggage to the camp. 

In a very short time, however, the “boy” 
rushed back trembling with terror, and 
informed me that there was no sign of 
the train or of the railway staff, but that 
an enormous lion was standing on the 
station platform. This extraordinary 
story I did not believe in the least, as by 
this time the coolies—never remarkable 
for bravery—were in such a state of 
fright that if they caught sight of a 
hyena, or a baboon, or even a dog, in 
the bush, they were sure to imagine it 
was a lion; but I found out next day that 
it was an actual fact, and that both sta- 
tion-master and signalman had _ been 
obliged to take refuge from one of the 
man-eaters by locking themselves in the 
station building. 

I waited some little time for Mr. White 
head, but eventually, as he did not put 
in an appearance, I concluded that he must 
have postponed his journey until the next 
day, and so had my dinner in my cus- 
tomary solitary state. During the meal | 
heard a couple of shots, but paid no 
attention to them, as rifles were constantly 
being fired off in the neighborhood of the 
camp. Later in the evening, I went out 
as usual to watch for our elusive foes, 
and took up my position in a crib made 
of sleepers which I had built on a big 
girder close to a camp which I thought 
was likely to be attacked. . 

Soon after settling down at my post, I 
was surprised to hear the man-eaters 
growling and purring and crunching up 
bones about seventy yards from the crib. 
I could not understand what they had 
found to eat, as I had heard no commo- 
tion in the camps, and I knew by bitter 
experience that every meal the brutes ob- 
tained from us was announced by shrieks 
and uproar. The only conclusion I could 
come to was that they had pounced upon 
some poor unsuspecting native traveler. 


FTER a time I was able to make out 
their eyes glowing in the darkness, 
and I took as careful aim as was possible 
in the circumstances and fired; but the 
only notice they paid to the shot was to 
carry off whatever they were devouring 
and to retire quietly over a slight rise, 
which prevented me from seeing them 
There they finished their meal at their ease. 
As soon as it was daylight, I got out 
of my crib and went toward the place 
where I had last heard them. On the 
way, whom should I meet but my mis 
ing guest, Mr. Whitehead, looking very 
pale and ill, and generally disheveled. 

“Where on earth have you come from?” 
I exclaimed. “Why didn’t you turn up 
to dinner last night?” 

“A nice reception you give a fellow 
when you invite him to dinner,” was his 
only reply. 

“Why, what’s up?” I asked. 

“That infernal lion of yours nearly did 
for me last night,” said Whitehead. 

“Nonsense, you must have dreamed it!” 
I cried in astonishment. 

For answer he turned round and showed 
me his back. “That’s not much of 4 
dream, is it?” he asked. 

His clothing was rent by one huge teaf 
from the nape of the neck downward, and 
on the flesh there were four great ‘claw 
marks, showing red and angry thro 
the torn cloth. Without further parley, 
hurried him off to my tent, and bat 
and dressed his wounds; and when I had 
made him considerably more comfortable, 
I got from him the whole story of the 
events of the night. 

It appeared that his train was very 
late, so that it was quite dark when he 
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arrived at Tsavo Station, from which the 
track to my camp lay through a small 
cutting. He was accompanied by Ab- 
dullah, his sergeant of askaris, who walked 
close behind him carrying a lighted lamp. 
All went well until they were about half- 
way through the gloomy cutting, when one 
of the lions suddenly jumped down upon 
them from the high bank, knocking White- 
head over like a ninepin and tearing his 
back in the manner I had seen. 

Fortunately, however, he had his car- 
bine with him, and instantly fired. The 
fash and the loud report must have 
dazed the lion for a second or two, enab- 
ling Whitehead to disengage himself; but 
the next instant the brute pounced like 
lightning on the unfortunate Abdullah, with 
whom he at once made off. All that the 

r fellow could say was: “Eh, Bwana, 
simba” (“Oh, Master, a lion”). As the 
lion was dragging him over the bank, 
Whitehead fired again, but without effect, 
and the brute quickly disappeared into 
the darkness with his prey. 


T was, of course, this unfortunate man 

whom I had heard the lions devouring 
during the night. Whitehead himself had 
a marvelous escape; his wounds were 
happily not very deep, and caused him 
little or no inconvenience afterward. 

On the same day, December 3, the 
forces arrayed against the lions were fur- 
ther strengthened. Mr. Farquhar, the 
Superintendent of Police, arrived from the 
coast with a score of sepoys to assist 
in hunting down the man-eaters, whose 
fame had by this time spread far and 
wide, and the most elaborate precautions 
were taken, his men being posted on the 
most convenient trees near every camp. 
Several other officials had also come up 
on leave to join in the chase, and each 
of these guarded a likely spot in the same 
way, Mr. Whitehead sharing my post in- 
side the crib on the girder. Further, in 
spite of some chaff, my lion trap was 
put in thorough working order, and two 
of the sepoys were installed as bait. 

Our preparations were quite complete 
by nightfall, and we all took up our posi- 
tions. Nothing happened until about nine 
o'clock, when to my great satisfaction the 
intense stillness was suddenly broken by 
the noise of the door of the trap clattering 
down. “At last,” I thought, “one at least of 
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the brutes is done for.” 
an ignominious one. 
_The bait-sepoys had a lamp burning in- 
side their part of the cage, and were each 
armed with a Martini rifle, with plenty of 
ammunition. They had also been given 
strict orders to shoot at once if a lion 
should enter the trap. Instead of doing 
80, however, they were so terrified when 
he rushed in and began to lash himself 
madly against the bars of the cage that 
they completely lost their heads and were 
actually too unnerved to fire. 

_Not for some minutes—not, indeed, un- 
til Mr. Farquhar, whose post was close 
by, shouted at them and cheered them 
om—did they at all recover themselves. 
hen when at last they did begin to fire, 
they fired with a vegeance—anywhere, 
anyhow. Whitehead and I were at right 
angles to the direction in which they 
should have shot, and yet their bullets 
tame whizzing all round us. 
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coupon today for this real Gloucester treat. 


Frank E. Davis, The Gloucester Fisherman 
175 Central Wharf, Gloucester, Mass. 


CS eaaleenetiaesimntimeetieatiennstinenndieneetinnetimetiomntinetiaendtiamti=iamating 


Mr. Frank E. Davis, The Gloucester Fisherman | 


175 Central Wharf, Gloucester, Mass. 


My dear Mr. Davis: Please send me, all charges pre- 
paid, a pail containing 18 extra choice mackerel 
fillets, clear fish, no heads, tails, or waste parts, 
practically boneless. If, after trying a few fillets, 
am not entirely satisfied, I will return the rest at your 
expense and will owe you nothing. Otherwise, I'll 
send you $2.00 within 10 days.* 


Name 

Address 

City 

Bank or other reference 


*If you wish to send check for full amount now, T'll 
include with your mackerel a copy of my 2c beautifully 
illustrated cook book containing 136 delightful sea- 
food recipes. Your money will be instantly refunded 
if you are not pleased in every way. 


Send your 


and | 
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Altogether they fired over a score of 
shots, and in the end succeeded only in 
blowing away one of the bars of the door, 
thus allowing our prize to make good his 
escape. How they failed to kill him sev- 
eral times over is, and always will be, a 
complete mystery to me, as they could 
have put the muzzles of their rifles ab- 
solutely touching his body. There was, 
indeed, some blood scattered about the 
trap, but it was small consolation to know 
that the brute, whose capture and death 
seemed so certain, had only been slightly 
wounded. 

Still we were not unduly dejected, and 
when morning came a hunt was at once 
arranged. Accordingly we _ spent. the 
greater part of the day on our hands and 
knees following the lions through the 
dense thickets of thorny jungle, but 
though we heard their growls from time 
to time we never succeeded in actually 
coming up with them. Of the whole 
party, only Farquhar managed to catch a 
momentary glimpse of one as it bounded 
over a bush. 

Two days more were spent in the same 
manner, and with equal unsuccess; and 
then Farquhar and his sepoys were ob- 
liged to return to the coast. Mr. White- 
head also departed for his district, and 
once again I was left alone with the man- 
eaters. 

A day or two after the departure of 
my allies, as I was leaving my boma soon 
after dawn on December 9, I saw a 
Swahili running excitedly toward me, 
shouting out “Simba! Simba!” (“Lion! 
Lion!”), and every now and again looking 
behind him as he ran. On questioning 
him I found that the lions had tried to 
snatch a man from the camp by the river 
but being foiled in this had seized and 
killed one of the donkeys, and were at 
that moment busy devouring it not far 
off. Now was my chance. 

[ rushed for the heavy rifle which Far- 
left with me for use 
in case an opportunity such as this should 
led by the Swahili, I started 
most carefully to stalk the lions, which, 
[ devoutly hoped, were confining their 
attention strictly to their meal. I was 
getting on splendidly, and could just make 
out the outline of one of them through 
the dense bush, when unfortunately my 
guide snapped a rotten branch. The wily 
beast heard the noise, growled his defiance, 
and disappeared in a moment into a patch 
of even thicker jungle close by. 


N desperation at the thought of his es- 

caping me once again, I crept hurriedly 
back to the camp, summoned the available 
workmen and told them to bring all the 
tom-toms, tin cans and other noisy instru- 
ments of any kind that could be found. 
As quickly as possible I posted them in 


| a half-circle round the thicket, and gave 
| the head jamadar instructions to start a 


simultaneous beating of the tom-toms and 
cans as soon as he judged that I had had 
time to get round to the other side. I 
then crept round by myself and soon 
found a good position and one which the 
lion was most likely to retreat past, as it 
was in the middle of a broad animal path 
leading straight from the place where he 
was concealed. 

I lay down behind a small ant hill, and 
waited expectantly. Very soon I heard a 


| tremendous din being raised by the ad- 


vancing line of coolies, and almost im- 
mediately, to my intense joy, out into the 
open path stepped a huge lion. It was the 
first occasion during all these trying 
months upon which I had had a fair 
chance at one of these brutes, and my 
satisfaction at the prospect of bagging him 
was unbounded. 

Slowly he advanced along the path, stop- 


ping every few seconds to look around] 
was only partially concealed from vigy 
and if his attention had not been so 

occupied by the noise behind him he mug 
have observed me. As he was Oblivion, 
to my presence, however, I let him 

proach to within about fifteen yards @ 
me, and then covered him with my rifle 

The moment I moved to do this, & 
caught sight of me, and seemed mug 
astonished at my sudden appearance, fy 
he stuck his forefeet into the ground 
threw himself back on his haunches apg 
growled savagely. As I covered his braip 
with my rifle, I felt that at last I had hip 
absolutely at my mercy, but ‘oes 
trust an untried weapon! I pulled th 
trigger, and to my horror heard the dyj 
snap that tells of a misfire. 

Worse was to follow. I was so take 
aback and disconcerted by this untowari 
accident that I entirely forgot to fire th 
left barrel, and lowered the rifle fron 
my shoulder with the intention of 
loading—if I should be given time. Forty. 
nately for me, the lion was so distractel 
by the terrific din and uproar of th 
coolies behind him that instead of spring. 





IN the March issue, Archibald 
Rutledge writes of the damage 
done by CCC workers who have 
not been properly supervised. 
“INVADING THE SANCTU- 
ARIES” should be read by every 
conservationist. 











ing on me, as might have been expected, 
he bounded aside into the jungle again, 
By this time I had collected my wit, 
and just as he jumped I let him hav 
the left barrel. An answering angry 
growl told me that he had been hit; but 
nevertheless he succeeded once more it 
getting clear away, for although I tracked 
him for some little distance I eventually 
lost his trail in a rocky patch of ground 
sitterly did I anathematize the how 
in which I had relied on a_ borrowed 
weapon, and in my disappointment an 
vexation I abused owner, maker, and rift 
with fine impartiality. On extracting th 
unexploded cartridge, I found that th 
needle had not struck home, the cap being 
only slightly dented; so that the whol 
fault did indeed lie with the rifle, whic 
[ later returned to Farquhar with polit 
compliments. Seriously, however, ay 
continued ill-luck was most exasperating; 
and the result was that the Indians wer 
more than ever confirmed in their belie 
that the lions were really evil spirits, proo 
against mortal weapons. Certainly, they 
did seem to bear charmed lives. - 
After this dismal failure there was, @ 
course, nothing to do but to return t 
camp. Before doing so, however, I pro 
ceeded to view the dead donkey, whic 
I found to have been only slightly & 
voured at the quarters. It is a curios 
fact that lions always begin at the tal 
of their prey and eat upwards toward tht 
head. 
As their meal had thus been interrupted 
evidently at the very beginning, I 
pretty sure that one or other of the brat 
would return to the carcass at nightfal 
Accordingly, as there was no tree of al 
kind close at hand, I had a staging er 
some ten feet away from the body. 
machan was about twelve feet high 
was composed of four poles stuck into tit 
ground and inclined toward each other# 
the top, where a plank was lashed to ser 
as a seat. Further, as the nights wt 
still pitch dark, I had the donkey's @& 
cass secured by strong wires to a 
boring stump, so that the lions might 
(Continued on page 66) 
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Sleeping Bag Make-up 


HERE is one indisputable fact 

about a sleeping bag: you get in- 

side, make yourself snug and com- 

fortable, close up the opening, and 
there you stay until you are ready to get 
out, No matter how you turn, kick and 
thrash about, there will appear nary a 
crack or crevice, save for the opening about 
the face, to let in cold, wintry blasts, and 
to allow the escape of inside heat. And 
therein lies one of the chief reasons for 
the existence of the sleeping bag, and 
probably the one that caused some irate 
outdoor sleeper to pin his blanket into the 
form of a bag, and thus unwittingly be- 
come the inventor of a new line of outdoor 
equipment. That this equipment is unex- 
celled in its possibilities of adding to the 
comfort and protection of explorers, woods- 
men, campers and outdoor men in general 
is by no means incidental to the subject. 

There is one other reason for the exis- 
tence of the sleeping bag, quite as impor- 
tant as the first mentioned, if not more so. 
This is the saving in weight and bulk that 
can be accomplished by a correctly de- 
signed bag. It is estimated that good sleep- 
ing-bag construction will save one third of 
the weight and bulk of a blanket pile with- 
out lessening its heat-retaining abilities. 
For the man who must endure exposure to 
the cold, and at the same time keep his out- 
fit down to a minimum, this saving is of 
marked importance. 

In that most celebrated of all camping- 
equipment cases, Blanket vs. Sleeping Bag, 
tried in every court where outdoor men 
gather, the above are the two points that 
hever seem to come up for rebuttal. Of 
course, personal likes and dislikes and, to 
a certain extent, prejudice play their parts 
here as in the choice of any camping equip- 
ment. I know any number of professional 
outdoorsmen—guides, rivermen, and the 
like—who would no more get into a sleep- 
ing bag than they would wear skirts. Most 
of them are hardened old-timers who have 
always used blankets. On the other hand, 
I know as many more of the same class of 
men who, once they had tried a good bag 
in low temperatures, were not satisfied 
until they possessed one like it. Those two 
extremely practical points of a sleeping 
bag merely combined to give them a com- 
fortable night’s sleep, with very little to 
lug around, and nothing more was needed. 

It is in the very cold regions, principally, 
that one naturally expects to find the sleep- 


By H. L. Nason 


ing bag used. When the lights were put 
out and the fires died in the now deserted 
camps at Little America, the men retired 
to their fur and down bags for protection 
against the biting cold. When the terrific 
blizzards of the Antarctic swept down on 
them, and after a hard day on the trail, 
it was to these same bags that the sledge 
parties retreated. But the Far North and 
the Far South and the high altitude of 
great peaks are only a small part of the 
field of this equipment. One now finds it 
used by fall hunting parties, in the pros- 
pectors’ and field engineers’ equipment, on 
canoe trips, hiking trips, in permanent 
camps and for porch sleeping. Even during 
the cool nights of summer, the sleeping 
bag has its army of users, To a great ex- 
tent, the manufacturers and designers of 
sleeping equipment are responsible for this 
widespread use of the sleeping bag. They 
have eliminated many of the defects of the 
old bags, and have brought out diversified 
lines that meet the varied climatic condi- 
tions of the individual outdoorsman. More 
important than that, in terms of sales at 
least, is the price range that is now avail- 
able. One can buy a good. bag, for use at 
ordinary temperatures, at a very reason- 
able figure, and can go from this to the 
higher-priced bag made for sub-zero weath- 
er. The fact should not be overlooked, 
however, that quality pays in sleeping bags 
as in all other merchandise, particularly 
where the use is to be hard and constant. 
A well-designed, well-built sleeping bag, 
made of the best materials, will give almost 
a lifetime of satisfactory use. 


N selecting a sleeping bag, one will natu- 

rally be governed by conditions under 
which the bag will be used; that is, wheth- 
er it is for winter use in a region where 
sub-zero temperatures are to be encounter- 
ed, or for ordinary spring, fall and summer 
use in a temperate climate; and also 
whether it is desirable to keep weight and 





A Service to Our Readers 


THs department is intended to be a com- 
mon meeting ground for campers and 
woodcrafters everywhere. Kinks and ideas 
concerning the trails and woods are wel- 
comed for a Questions will be 
answered when accompanied by a stamped, 
addressed envelope. 











bulk down to the lowest point possible 
without impairing the efficiency of the bag. 
To decide whether or not some particular 
bag meets individual requirements, and al- 
so whether it will give the satisfaction that 
is claimed for it, one must look to the ma- 
terial and design. The important factors 
in selecting a bag might be listed thus: 

1, Material—its efficiency as an insula- 
tor in terms of its weight and bulk, and its 
ability to withstand hard use. 

2. Construction—this includes quality of 
workmanship, and design, which together 
should give the best possible results from 
the insulating used, allow comfortable room 
without use of unnecessary material, and 
permit proper airing and cleaning. 

3. Features—that is, details peculiar to 
each individual bag, that add to its com- 
fort and convenience. 


HE efficiency of the insulating ma- 

terial depends largely on the amount 
of “dead” air contained within it. Thus a 
soft, fluffy material, containing thousands 
of tiny air pockets in which the air is held 
in a comparatively motionless state, will re- 
tard heat loss and be a warm covering, 
while the same material woven into a hard, 
flat cover will have little heat-saving 
properties. There is one other factor that 
concerns the efficiency of an insulating ma- 
terial, and that is moisture. This is one of 
the greatest radiators of heat. For exam- 
ple, tests show that cotton and wool in 
the dry state vary little in heat-retaining 
qualities, but cotton, a vegetable material, 
has a sponge-like propensity for gathering 
moisture from any source including the 
outdoor air itself and, once damp, it not 
only radiates heat at a tremendous rate, 
but becomes a distinct health menace to 
the one using it. Wool, on the other hand, 
does not have such a bent for gathering 
moisture and, instead, actually passes off, 
into the air, moisture which comes to it 
from the body. As a consequence, this 
material is used by sleeping-bag manufac- 
turers both in the form of woven blankets 
and as wool bats quilted between two lay- 
ers of blanketing. 

Kapok, a product made from the pods of 
the tropical ceiba tree, is also widely used 
as an insulating material in sleeping bags. 
When properly processed, this material is 
light, fluffy and quite elastic, and its mil- 
lions of tiny air cells make it an unusually 

(Continued on page 66) 


See the next two pages for illustrations of sleeping bags. 











Above—This robe is line 
with thick, live down fron 
northern waterfowl. I 
opens along one side ad 
at the bottom, permitting 

it to be opened out flat 


Circle—Here’s a bag i 
which you can hobble abou 
camp and get the fire star 
ed before dressing. Avail 
able in two weights of dow 
fill, wool or kapok 


Left—Two robes designe 
for temperatures at from 
freezing, down to sub-zero, 
and covered with a soft, pl: 

able, tightly-woven fabric 


Gas pil Dm 
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A light-weight bag equipped with side wingt 
which give extra head protection and seal 
ends of the bag when rolled for carrying 





Left—A go-light bag for 
hikers and canoeists, and 
arm enough at freezing 
temperatures. Lined with 
camelshair and all-wool 


and_ interlined 

with lamb’s-wool bat 
‘sht—An inexpensive 
- het kapok-filled 
, with all-wool lining 
iully waterproofed. It 
ae padded pocket for 
the feet and double pad- 
ding on underneath side 
A reindeer-lined 
khaki-drillcovered sleep- 
ing bag, with shoulder 
Reindeer hair pro- 
vides perfect insulation 
ad is durable and light 














Right — An inexpensive 
bag, providing warmth 
without bulk or weight. 
The cover is closely-wov- 
enkhaki cloth; the inside 
a soft flannelette ; the fill- 
ing, 4 pounds of lamb’s 
wool. Good for tempera- 
tures down to 38° above 


Cirle — A combined 
sleeping bag and tent, 
fording sleeping com- 
fort and ample protection 
from the weather. There’s 
‘zipper on two sides and 
06’-high wall of ground 
doth completely — sur- 
rounding the bottom 





ae! 





These bags, designed by an Arctic explorer, are made of —== 
pure long-fibre wool. They are widest at the shoulders, taper 
‘wards the foot and are fitted with a complete hood 





(Continued from page 63) 
good insulator. Besides its insulating prop- 
erties, it is very buoyant, being used as a 
filler for life preservers. A kapok-filled 
sleeping bag will support several men in 
the water at the same time. 

Fur and feathers, which serve as over- 
coats for beast and bird in the coldest cli- 
mates, likewise make warm sleeping equip- 
ment. Reindeer skins are the warmest of 
the furs for their weight, the hair of this 
animal being unusually fine and thick, with 
each hair also being hollow and filled with 
air. Admiral Byrd, on both of his Antarctic 
trips, in addition to more than two dozen 
American-made bags, carried with him 
reindeer skins from Alaska and designed 
several of the fur sleeping bags in camp. 

Eiderdown, much in vogue for sleeping 
bags, used to be collected by the Eskimos 
from the nests of the eider duck. The birds 
picked the soft, fluffy under feathers from 





END usa good kink for camp- 
ers and, if we can use it, we 
will give; you a year’s subscrip- 
tion to Field & Stream, absolute- 
ly free. A little diagram showing 
how it works is highly desirable. 
No kinks will be returned unless 
accompanied by a stamped, ad- 
dressed envelope. 











their breasts and lined their nests with this 
down. Today, however, the demand for 
eiderdown has exceeded the supply and, as 
a result, the down of a number of northern 
waterfowl is used. Actually, I doubt very 
much if there is enough difference between 
such down and that of the eider duck to 
enable anyone to tell the difference. The 
down of almost any duck is soft and com- 
fortable to sleep upon, does not retain 
moisture and is very elastic, standing up 
under many years of hard service. Down- 
filled sleeping bags are particularly effec- 
tive in low temperatures, but are made for 
use in all climates, the amount of down 
filler used being one of the governing fac- 
tors as to its warmth. 


RESENT-DAY sleeping-bag construc- 

tion calls for an inner insulating ma- 
terial over which is placed a cover, usually 
of strong cotton duck, that will withstand 
the wear and tear of hard outdoor use. This 
outer cover is usually waterproofed, though 
this is not always the case. One outfitter, 
who has done good work in the field of 
polar exploration, uses a non- waterproof 
cover of strong cotton cloth, contending 
that moisture exuded from the body will 
pass through the inner woolen covering and 
be gathered up by the outside cotton ma- 
terial, thus leaving the sleeper warm and 
dry. And it is quite true that a cover, com- 
pletely waterproofed so that no moisture 
could pass through it, would make the 
sleeping bag a sweat box, and its occupant 
would soon become thoroughly chilled 
from his own perspiration. Competent 
sleeping-bag manufacturers recognize this 
fact and waterproof their covers carefully, 
making them water resistant but not en- 
tirely immune to the passage of moisture- 
laden air. Too, ina roomy bag, the move- 
ments of the sleeper will create a slight 
circulatign of air toward the opening about 
the face, which will help to take care of 
this biggest of sleeping-bag problems. 

Another point of prime importance is to 
see that the sleeping bag is designed to 
meet a fairly wide range of temperature, 
and that it can be easily and quickly aired 
and cleaned. A design that meets one of 
these requirements usually meets the other. 
As for example, a bag that opens down one 
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side and across the end can be left partly 
open to meet temperature requirements, 
and can be entirely opened to be cleaned 
and to the sun. With bags that are sewed 
up on three sides with entrance at the top 
(simplest, lightest and least bulky of all 
the blanket bags, but not as convenient to 
get into), the inside layers of blanketing 
should be made up into separate bags, 
placed one within the other. The sleeper 
can then have one or more layers of 
blanketing over him as is needed, with the 
rest beneath, and the bags can be instantly 
pulled out and separated for airing. Bags 
using a quilted or permanently placed ma- 
terial should, and usually do, open down 
the side. 

Every manufacturer has some particu- 
lar feature to make his bag more comfort- 
able and convenient for its user. The hook- 
less fastener and lift-the-dot fastener are 
much in use for side-opening bags, and are 
very handy. A good flap arrangement along 
this side opening is also essential to pre- 
vent a serious loss of heat. 


AN EASY POT-HANGER 


MAN can waste a good deal of time 
looking for a nice forked stick for his 
camp fire. When he gets it and if there 
are no stones in the ground to split the 
crotch, the set-up looks nice, as shown in 
the upper figure. 
It is much easier, however, to cut four 
stakes and drive them in, as illustrated in 











At top is the conventional style of pot- 
hanger. Below is a hanger that is simpler 
and quicker to set up 


the lower figure. This arrangement is 
more sturdy than the other one, though 
perhaps not so idealistic in appearance. 
Then, too, it often saves a lot of time— 
and that is sometimes of importance. 

D. RELYEA 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
AN IMPROVISED TIME-PIECE 


A funny thing happened to = recently, Three 
of us were out camping, and after we got to our 
camp, only one fellow had a watch that was any 
good. My watch was broken and the third fellow 
had forgotten his entirely. Inasmuch as we were 
hunting, we were separated a good bit of the 
time. Very often only one of us was in camp 
throughout the day and if this happened to be 
one of the two of us who didn’t have a watch, 
we were completely at sea as to the time of day. 

Is there any trick that we could have used to 
tell the time? 

Henry CraMer. 


Ans.—Yes, there is. You could have made 
a sundial with a piece of stick stuck in the earth 
where the sun’s rays cast a shadow of the stick 


on the ground. All you would have had to do is 
mark out the ground exactly as a clock is marked, 
with your stick in the center. This would have 
worked exactly as a sundial and would have 
been more accurate even than a watch. 
Campinec Epitor. 


(END OF CAMPING AND WOODCRAFT) 


be able to drag it away before I could get 
a shot at them. 

At sundown, therefore, I took up my 
position on my airy perch, and much to 
the disgust of my gun-bearer, Mahina, | 
decided to go alone. I would gladly have 
taken him with me, indeed, but he had a 
bad cough, and I was afraid lest he should 
make an involuntary noise or movement 
which might spoil all. Darkness fell al- 
most immediately, and everything became 
extraordinarily still. 

The silence of an African jungle on a 
dark night needs to be experienced to be 
realized ; it is most impressive, especially 
when one is absolutely alone and isolated 
from one’s fellow creatures, as I was 
then. The solitude and stillness, and the 
purpose of my vigil, all had their effect 
on me, and from a condition of strained 
expectancy I gradually fell into a dreamy 
mood which harmonized well with my 
surroundings. 

Suddenly I was startled out of my 
reverie by the snapping of a twig; and, 
straining my ears for a further sound, | 
fancied I could hear the rustling of a 
large body forcing its way through the 
bush. “The man-eater,” I thought to my- 
self; “surely tonight my luck will change 
and I shall bag one of the brutes.” Pro- 
found silence again succeeded; I sat on 
my aerie like a statue, every nerve tense 
with excitement. 

Very soon, however, all doubt as to the 
presence of the lion was dispelled. A deep, 
long-drawn sigh—sure sign of hunger— 
came up from the bushes, and the rustling 
commenced again as he cautiously ad- 
vanced. In a moment or two a sudden stop, 
followed by an angry growl, told me that 
my presence had been noticed; and I be- 
gan to fear that disappointment awaited 
me once more. 

But no; matters quickly took an un- 
expected turn. The hunter became the 
hunted; and instead of either making off 
or coming for the bait prepared for him, 
the lion began stealthily to stalk me! For 
about two hours he horrified me by slowly 
creeping round and round my crazy struc- 
ture, gradually edging his way nearer and 
nearer. 

Every moment I expected him to rush 
it; and the staging had not been con- 
structed with an eye to such a possibility. 
If one of the rather flimsy poles should 
break, or if the lion could spring the 
twelve feet which separated me from the 
ground . .. the thought was scarcely a 
pleasant one. I began to feel distinctly 
“creepy,” and heartily repented my folly 
in having placed myself in such a dan 
gerous position. 


KEPT perfectly still, however, hardly 
daring even to blink my eyes; but 
long-continued strain was telling on my 
nerves, and my feelings may better be 
imagined than described when about mid- 
night suddenly something came flop and 
struck me on the back of the head. For 
a moment I was so terrified that I nearly 
fell off the plank, as I thought that the 

lion had sprung on me from behind. 

Regaining my senses in a second or two, 
I realized that I had been hit by nothing 
more formidable than an owl, which 
doubtless mistaken me for the branch 
a tree—not a very alarming thing 1 
happen in ordinary circumstances, I ad- 
mit, but coming at the time it did, it almost 
paralyzed me. The involuntary start 
which I could not help giving was 
immediately answered by a sinister grow 
from below. 

After this I again kept as still as I 
could, though absolutely trembling 
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excitement ; and in a short while I heard 
the lion begin to creep stealthily toward 
me. I could barely make out his form 
as he crouched among the whitish under- 
growth ; but I saw enough for my purpose, 
and before he could come any nearer | 
took careful aim and pulled the trigger. 
The sound of the shot was at once fol- 
lowed by a most terrific roar, and then I 
could hear him leaping about in all direc- 
tions. 

I was no longer able to see him, how- 
ever, as his first bound had taken him 
into the thick bush; but to make assur- 
ance doubly sure, I kept blazing away in 
the direction in which I heard him plung- 
ing about. At length came a series of 
mighty groans, gradually subsiding into 
deep sighs, and finally ceasing altogether ; 
and I felt convinced that one of the 
“devils” which had so long harried us 
would trouble us no more. 

As soon as I ceased firing, a tumult of 
inquiring voices was borne across the dark 
jungle from the men in camp about a 
quarter of a mile away. I shouted back 
that I was safe and sound, and that one 
of the lions was dead; whereupon such 





HEN Charlie Cox writes a 

story, reader interest is 
guaranteed. “BIRDS OF THE 
WIDE COUNTRY,” by Mr. 
Cox, in the March issue, tells of 
shooting prairie chickens where 
few people know the birds exist. 











a mighty cheer went up from all the camps 
as must have astonished the denizens of 
the jungle for miles around. Shortly I 
saw scores of lights twinkling through the 
bushes; every man in camp turned out, 
and with tom-toms beating and horns 
blowing came running to the scene. They 
surrounded my aerie, and to my amaze- 
ment prostrated themselves on the ground 
before me, saluting me with cries of 
“Mabarak! Mabarak!” which I believe 
means “blessed one” or “saviour.” 

All the same, I refused to allow any 
search to be made that night for the body 
of the lion, in case his companion might 
be close by; besides, it was possible that 
he might be still alive, and capable of 
making a last spring. Accordingly we all 
returned in triumph to the camp, where 
great rejoicings were kept up for the re- 
mainder of the night, the Swahili and 
other African natives celebrating the oc- 
casion by an especially wild and savage 
dance. 

For my part, I anxiously awaited the 
dawn; and even before it was thoroughly 
light I was on my way to the eventful 








spot, as I could not completely persuade 
myself that even yet the “devil” might not | 
have eluded me in some uncanny and 
mysterious way. Happily my fears proved | 
groundless, and I was relieved to find that | 
my luck—after playing me so many exas- 
perating tricks—had really turned at last. | 
I had scarcely traced the blood for more | 
than a few paces when, on rounding a bush, 
I was startled to see a huge lion right in | 
front of me, seemingly alive and crouch- 
ing for a spring. 

On looking closer, however, I satisfied 
myself that he was really and truly stone- 
dead, whereupon my followers crowded 
round, laughed and danced and shouted 
with joy like children, and bore me in 
triumph shoulder- high round the dead 

y. These thanksgiving ceremonies be- 
ing over, I examined the body and found 
that two bullets had taken effect—one 
tlose behind the left shoulder, ev idently 
eeetrating the heart, and the other in 
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one to be proud of; his length from tip 
of nose to tip of tail was nine feet eight 
inches, he stood three feet nine inches 
high, and it took eight men to carry him 
back to camp. The only blemish was that 
the skin was much scored by the boma 
thorns through which he had so often 
forced his way in carrying off his victims. 

The news of the death of one of the 
notorious man-eaters soon spread far and 
wide over the country; telegrams of con- 
gratulation came pouring in, and scores 
of people flocked from up and down the 
railway to see the skin for themselves. 

(To be continued) 

Reprinted by arrangement with The Macmillan 

Company and Macmillan and Company, Limited. 


REPTILIA AMAZONAS 
(Continued from page 33) 


The fight was staged in the little palm- 
thatch cockpit. The bushmaster was 
brought out dangling over one of the 
ordinary right-angled handling hooks, the 
| mussurana looped lovingly around Pedro’s 

forearm. The bushmaster coiled the in- 
; stant it was dropped and gnashed its 
great curving inch-long fangs against the 
| tantalizing prods of the hook. We thought 
| it would have secreted no great amount 
|of venom since its fight with the terrier. 
Its body was somewhat inert where it 
had been cut or bitten, but the neck was 
drawn back into a full S-shaped spring 
that was set on a hair-trigger at any 
threatening move. The spiked tail fluttered 
in a swift blur. 

When the mussurana was brought into 
the ring, it was nuzzling energetically in 
Pedro’s shirt bosom, evidently on a for- 
| aging expedition. It still kept raising its 
|neck to be stroked even after being 
| dropped on the ground, and not until it 
had been shoved to within a yard of its 
opponent did it suddenly realize that there 
was a potential dinner at hand. Eagerly 
it glided forward and started nosing over 
the pinkish coils of the bushmaster much 
as a hungry but fastidious tabby noses 
about a saucer of milk. There was a 
muffled but unmistakable rat-a-tat when 
the questing nose came in contact with the 
quivering spiked tail. 

The surprised and angry viper struck 
two or three times, blindly and awkwardly, 
missing each time. The lack of a resilient 
recovery after each attempted blow indi- 
cated a serious break of articulation in 
the swollen area damaged by the terrier’s 
teeth and the machete. The next blow went 
home, but rakingly, a whitish gash on 
the constrictor’s black side showing where 
a single fang had side-swiped. The wound 
galvanized the killer into flashing action. 
Throwing a swift half-hitch round the 
darting neck of the bushmaster, it closed 
its long, narrow, powerfully-toothed jaws 
in back of the lance-like head. 

Apparently this was a carefully selected 
strategic point of attack, just where the 
armoring scales were light on the under 
side. The bushmaster’s great mouth 
yawned wide open for an instant, the fangs 
hanging loosely. Then the gleaming twin 
scimitars were slowly retracted into their 
sheaths in the upper jaw. 

That deadly grip had already decided 
the issue, but the probable reason it was 
so easily gained became evident as the 
mussurana threw a double coil around its 
victim in endeavoring to get a better chew- 
ing leverage. A loop of the viper was 
caught in the tightening folds, and where 
the machete had cut deepest it Was folded 
back like a broken stick. It was too much 
to expect even the terrible bushmaster to 
put up a fight with a severed spinal col- 
umn. 

Leaning close, one could hear the bones 
crush as the coolly methodical mussurana 








completed its job of killing the front eng 
of its dinner. The tail end was still lash. 
ing vigorously after the head hung limp 
and lifeless. But the widespreading jaws 
of the viper presented an apparently jp. 
superable obstacle to beginning what 
would have been an interminably long 
meal. Now the fangs got in the way, now 
the sharply toothed lower jaw. In time 
one or the other obstructions might have 
been crushed down or bitten off ; but even 
then the swallowing operation could only 
have been a partial one on account of the 
difference in size of the snakes. The feast 
would have had to be literally a moy. 
able one, with digestion of the first see- 
tion being completed before the next 
could be swallowed. 

To avoid this, and also to give both the 
mussurana and me a real fight for ou 
money, Dr. do Silva ordered a fresh vie- 
tim for the sacrifice. This was a six-foot 
fer-de-lance, newly caught and smarting 
under the indignities of its capture and 
being marooned for perhaps many days 
on a piece of driftwood on the bosom 
of the flood. From the heart of a coil of 
olive-brown checks it hissed its hate for 
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all the world, and seemed a bit surprised 
when the slender black jungle colleague 
glided up and tried to give it a friendly 
lick on the yellow beard of its lower jaw. 
Apparently that kind and trusting mus 
surana—unable to recognize the difference 
in size and color of the new-comer—id 
not realize at first that it had been “short 
changed.” It seemed actually trying t 
start in on the fer-de-lance just where tt 
had left off on the bushmaster—that 1 
to swallow it without the conventional 
preliminary of killing it first. For is 
trustfulness it received a terrific blow just 
below the neck. Any venom the viper 
not expended upon its captors must have 
been shot in that hard-driven strike. We 
examined the double puncture afterward 
and it was perfect for such a discharge. 
Without exhibiting the least evidenc 
of pain or distress, the killer, realizing i» 
stantly that there was some further work 
to be done before its dinner was ready, 
set about the operation. Not all the s 
dartings of the victim’s neck could s 
off that half-caressing hitch which 
in another of those vise-like grips at, the 
base of the iron-lance head. This time 
though, the short sharp teeth crunched 3 
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bit farther forward, so that the back por- 
tion of the yellow chin-whisker scales of 
the fer-de-lance was included in the bite. 
The upper part of the killer’s head was 
actually inside the viper’s loose sagging 
mouth, with the scimitar fangs, in their 
casing of membrane, right above it. If 
that wide mouth could have been clamped 
shut, the curved fangs must have been 
driven through the constrictor’s head. But 
of that there was no danger, as the con- 
strictor must have known instinctively. Not 
being a biting snake like its adversary, 
the only way the fer-de-lance can drive 
home its fangs is by striking. And for 
striking, that lance-head was finished for 
good and all. 
Save for a bit more of a tussle of inter- 
locking coils, the end of the fer-de-lance 
came as swiftly as that of the wounded 
bushmaster. The fanged wide-spreading 
jaws were again an obstacle to swallow- 
ing, but were finally crushed into a non- 
resistant lump and started on their way. 
The swallowing was a slower and more 
tedious operation than getting into an un- 
der-sized sock. Terrific as the effort was, 
however, there was no time during which 
the killer was working itself around the 
still wriggling body of its victim that it 
displayed the least annoyance at being 
picked up and handled. When the six feet 
of viper was completely tucked away in- 
side the seven-foot length of the mus- 
surana at the end of thirty or forty min- 
utes, the rather torpid body of the feaster 
was carried away to a cage to complete 
the several-days digestive process. 


HE body of a dead mussurana had 

been brought in from the jungle while 
the fights were going on in the cockpit. 
Cutting open the well-filled belly, Dr. do 
Silva found, as he had expected, the undi- 
gested remains of a three-foot coral snake. 
The constrictor, unmarked by a bite, had 
undoubtedly died from the effects of the 
deadly colubrine poison entering its sys- 
tem from the stomach. 

Completely immune to the venom of the 
rattlesnake and viper groups, the mus- 
surana invariably dies either from the 
bite of the coral snake or from having 
eaten one. The reason that it has not 
learned to avoid the entire Micrurus group 


- is possibly due to the fact that many ab- 


solutely innocuous snakes of this genus 
“mimic” the poisonous ones so closely, 
both as to form and pattern of markings, 
that even an expert has trouble in identify- 
ing them. 

This incident reminded me that I had 
been told at the Tela serpentarium that a 
huge jungle toad, occurring in only a 
lew valleys of the littoral of Honduras 
and which defended itself by ejecting 
venom from glands on its shoulders, was 
most scrupulously avoided by the boas of 
that region. But when one of the big con- 
strictors from Nicaragua or Guatemala 
was added to the collection, it always had 
to be protected from gulping down an in- 
variably fatal breakfast. During my visit 
to Tela, one of the fer-de-lances, after 
killing a foot-long toad in open combat, 
started to swallow it. The powerful venom 
ot the stricken toad had acted upon its 
killer even before it was completely swal- 
lowed. But there was more kick left in the 
toes of the toad than in the tail of the fer- 
de-lance. 

That afternoon we covered many miles 
of the overflow area in one of the big ox- 
drawn cayugas that were being used to 
téscue families from outlying sections al- 
teady under water. Because all of the 
jungle denizens able to do so had taken 
teluge on the trunks or in the branches of 
tees, there was far more reptile life in 
tvidence than one would see under nor- 
nal conditions. Birds, butterflies, arboreal 
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snakes and amphibious reptiles were little 
disturbed. Those forced out of their ele- 
ment were in serious straits. 

Nearly every floating bunch of drift was 
alive with reptiles and animals; and mas- 
tery of the refuges had been a matter of 
the survival of the fittest. Where snakes 
were in possession, these were usually of 
one of the venomous species. We repeated- 
ly saw bush deer, peccaries, capybaras and 
even armadillos taking to the water rather 
than risk attack by fang. Alligators were 
everywhere, but they invariably scattered 
to give right-of-way to the splashing 
bullocks. 

On one short section of floating log we 
captured a huge hairy bird-eating spider, 
apparently just finishing the slaughter of 
what looked like a young raven. The bird 
had evidently been pounced upon as it 
alighted on the half-submerged log. Its 
body was still warm. The spider re- 
sembled closely the tarantula of our arid 
Southwest. It was, however, twice the di- 
ameter of any non-tropical spider I have 
ever seen. Even with the legs slightly 
drawn up after chloroforming, it was 
larger than a man’s outstretched palm. 

The only animals not concerned over 
the threatening presence of snakes were 
the ant-eaters. We saw them busily nosing 
around on several islands of refuge with 
both vipers and corals. The snakes ap- 
peared rather inclined to edge away from 
the hairy monsters, which took little 
notice of the reptiles even when carrying 
their young on a pickaback ride. Dr. do 
Silva said that some of the jungle aborigi- 
nals claimed that an ant-eater would mess 
up the coil of a fer-de-lance with its hairy 
tail, and then swing and tear it to pieces 
with the long claws of its tremendously 
powerful forelegs. He had never seen this 
happen, nor did he know definitely whether 
the “eater” was as immune to the venom 
of snakes as it was to that of ants, which 
made no impression even on its tongue. 

Many tree snakes were seen—often 
amazingly slender and long—as the ox- 
drawn water chariot was pulled through 
thickets or low-hanging branches. One of 
these, green as a new-budded leaf, fell 
across the shoulders of a peon riding on 
top of the canopy. Recognizing it instantly 
as a common harmless species of no value 
to a collector, he gathered its unresisting 
length into a coil like a lasso, and flung it 
down among the women and children in 
the bottom of the big dugout. There was 
a squeal or two, and then a girl of eight or 
ten picked up the intruder and coolly 
dropped it overboard. ° 


HERE was one potential eavesdrop- 

per, however, that the men treated with 
wholesome respect when its sage-green 
red-speckled length appeared dangling by 
its prehensile tail from the leaf of a slant- 
ing palm under which we were passing. 
When Dr. do Silva recognized the rather 
rare Schlegel’s palm viper, he had one of 
his snake-wise assistants hook it down and 
transfer it to a rubber-coated sack. This 
is a highly venomous snake of the 
Bothrops group. Because of a pair of 
spiny scales which stand up like horns 
on top of its head, this is sometimes called 
the “eyelash viper.” The fact that a man 
cutting a jungle trail may be struck on 
the face or bare back makes the several 
varieties of arboreal vipers a_ serious 
menace to those so exposed. 

Before the end of the day we had 
gathered a number of other snakes of vari- 
ous kinds. While many of them were 
deadly, we fortunately had no actual dem- 
onstrations of their efficiency in this di- 
rection. As for me, I have already seen 
too’ much evidence of the harm their 
venom can do to need any further proof. 

THE Enpb 
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What Price Boating? 


Wherein the sordid side is discussed for the benefit of the timid bystanders 


HERE is a story which seems to 

bear earmarks of authenticity about 

the costs of yachting, which has 

done incalculable harm to the plea- 
sure-boating sport for decades. It purports 
to be a conversation between the late J. 
Pierpont Morgan and an unnamed busi- 
ness associate. The anonymous one once 
asked: “Mr. Morgan, approximately what 
does your yacht cost you to keep for a 
year?” Mr. Morgan's reply was true 
enough of yachting as it was done in those 
days—and as it is still done by the ex- 
tremely wealthy. He answered: “Well, I 
don’t really know.” Surprised, his inter- 
rogator said: “You, a master mind of 
finance, don’t know what your yacht costs 
you?” And Mr. Morgan is said to have 
replied: “If a man has to know what 
his yacht is going to cost him, he 
shouldn’t get one.” 

A good story, widely believed. And 
along with similar stories, this one 
forms the foundation, doubtless, for 
the erroneous impression so wide- 
spread among interested bystanders 


Below—A new, special, double-cabin 
Elco Cruisette, 40 ft. long, twin screw, 
with forward cockpit, and overnight 
accommodations for eight persons. It 
is capable of 24 m. p. h. 


u/s 


to the sport of pleasure-hoating that it is 
an extreme luxury. Yet those same people 
own and operate motor cars which in many 
cases are as expensive to purchase and to 
operate as the pleasure-boats they long to 
acquire. 

Most people think in terms of “having 
a yacht built.” It is true that custom- built 
pleasure-boats are more expensive than the 
standardized boats which are built in large 
numbers to the same set of specifications, 


oy 





assembly-line system, like motor 
cars. There are advantages, very distinet 
ones, to the custom-built pleasure boat, 
‘The owner can embody many of the ideas 
and requirements peculiar to his own 
whims or needs. He can sit in with the 
naval architect on the design, and with the 
builder on the specifications. And it is dol- 
lars to doughnuts that when he has taken 
delivery of the boat, he will tell his guests 
he designed her himself! In a few years 
he will add that he also superintended the 
building of her! But that’s human nature, 
of course. What are a few nautical yarns 
between friends? 
Among standardized boats, the pur- 
chaser faces an assortment of bewildering 
magnitude in types, sizes and models, 
speeds and performance under various 
water conditions. Thanks to the lead- 
ership of the motor car in developing 
efficient gasoline engines of all sizes, 
the purchaser may choose the speed 
as well as the type of boat he de- 
sires. The same is true among out- 
board craft. In imitation of automo- 
bile builders, standardized motor- 
boat builders now offer such com- 
plete lines of boats that most of us 


on an 


At left—A view of the owner’s state 
room, looking forward, aboard the 
special 40-ft. Elco Cruisette 
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can find the boat we want among the vari- 
ous models offered by a single concern. 
Possibly the boat will not be exactly what 
we want, but the boat owner who is thor- 
oughly satisfied with his boat is a rare bird 
on any waters. He usually wishes she had 
a bigger forward cockpit, or a larger 
motor or more speed, or that she rode the 
waves better in a seaway, or some such 
requirement, which may or may not be im- 


= — 
is ee ee 


in boats and sell them only after competent 
reconditioning, there is a “gyp” market 
for used boats as there is for second-hand 
automobiles. The tiny one-cylinder out- 
board engines of 1936 are first-class little 
power plants, capable of pushing along a 
flat-bottom rowboat with a couple of 
fishermen aboard at a satisfactory clip. 
More powerful outboard engines, faster, 
better-designed hulls cost proportionately 


me 


For grace and speed with paddle power, the kayak is supreme 


possible to include in a boat of her size 
or design 

The chap who can order built or de- 
livered exactly what he wants is either a 
rich-and-lucky individual, or one who is 
probably destined to make a very short 
sojourn in the boating field. That is, if 
he remains satisfied. Most of us have al- 
ways had to buy a boat which was not 
up to all our dreams of the ideal boat for 
us, either in size, speed, comforts, per- 
formance, or something. But that is ex- 
actly what makes us keep trying to im- 
prove the boats we own, and save our 
pennies for a boat later which will come 
closer, at least, to what we really want. 


FTEN I am asked by some would-be 

boat owner, in a voice almost choked 
with timidity : “What can I get in a boat 
for, say, $1,000?” Sometimes the sum is 
less; it frequently is. Often, too, it is more. 
But the timidity is always present. Why? 
Because of the old superstition that pleas- 
ure-boating—yachting, if you please (they 
mean the same thing, if you'll look in the 
dictionary )—is an expensive sport limited 
to the few. 

To be specific about the purchase costs : 
Let us see just what the range of prices in 
power-driven pleasure boats is. Like al- 
most everything else in power-driven vehi- 
cles of land and air, there is no top, no 
upward limit. There are always refine- 
ments of material and design, increased 
speed and power, available to the wealthy. 
But if we could compute the pleasure on a 
footage basis, I wager my other shirt that 
the small boats from 16 feet to 45 feet 
in length would far surpass the big boats 
any pleasure-length ratio, even if you 
included all of the fun enjoyed by the 
Owners and crews when on shore. 

Ay outboard outfit can be had as low 
as about one hundred dollars. This is ap- 
proximately the minimum, if the engine 
and hull are both purchased new—the best 
Way to do it, of course. While there are 
Many reliable dealers who handle traded- 


more. Outboard runabouts and cruisers, 
built for style and speed and driven by big 
motors capable of pushing them along at, 
say, 20 miles an hour, are popular with 


many folk, especially on lakes and rivers | 


near which the owners live. 

Overlapping the upper classes in the 
outboard feld are the small utility boats 
driven by inboard motors, adapted for 
fishing and swimming, with large cockpits 


and motors neatly enclosed in the center. | 
These boats begin at about 16 feet in | 
length, They are usually of lap-strake con- | 


struction, giving them light weight and 
great strength. They are driven by motors 


of from 35 to 45 horsepower, and have | 


speeds of from 20 to 25 miles per hour 
with one passenger. These boats can be 
had for from about $650 to $750 delivered 
to almost any part of the United States. 
Larger boats of the utility type, with big- 
ger motors and higher speed ranges, go 
some hundreds of dollars higher, and the 
added accommodations warrant the addi- 
tional cost. 

Small runabouts built of fine mahogany, 
well designed, and capable of speed of 
from, say, 25 to 32 miles an hour, with 
motors of about 55 to 60 horsepower in 


regular engine compartments, cost about | 
$1,000 delivered almost anywhere in the | 


country. These boats are most comfortable 
in appointments. Some have the engine 
mounted in the after stations and a double 
cockpit forward, with chromium-plated 
fittings, and are as neat and snappy little 


roadsters of the waterways as are the 





A Service to Our Readers 


THIS department is conducted for sports- 
- men who make use of boats in connection 
with hunting, —, camping and other 
outdoor recreation. iscussions are wel- 
comed. Questions will be answered when 
accompanied by a stamped, addressed en- 
velope. We are not prepared, however, to 
supply building plans, blueprints or specifi- 
cations. 
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R ECORD BREAKING 
values—record breaking in performance 
and record breaking in price! A new single 
that weighs only 22'2 Ibs., that costs 
only $45! A new Handitwin that weighs 
less than 30 Ibs.; priced at $65! A husky, 
powerful new Elto Service Twin for 
$95! In building these new models, Elto 
has drawn without stint on the engineer- 
ing talents and manufacturing resources 
of one of the foremost organizations 
in the entire boating industry . . . has 
literally gone all the way to bring to 
the boating world quality motors at 
lowest possible prices. 

Write today for complete de- 

scriptive literature on the Elto 

line! Address, Elio Division, 

Outboard Motors Corpora- 


tion, 4601 North 27th Street, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


‘ \ 
, gg «SEND FOR LITERATURE 
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Elto Division, Outboard Motors Corporation 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Send me literature on the 1936 Elto line. 
) SAUER ee 


Address 
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Don’t Buy Your Out- 
board Till You Have Seen 
the 


THOR, the outboard 
sensation of 1935, re- 
peats again in 1936 
with an amazing new 
twin cylinder com- 
panion to the popular 
single. 


NOW 2 MODELS 


$42.50 $62.50 
FOB FACTORY 

Fishermen and _ sportsmen 
may now have the famous 
Thor performance and econ- 
omy in either of two models, 
the same sturdy, but improved, single 
which made history in 1935, or a new 
powerful twin that obsoletes all former 
standards of outboard value. 
Rugged—Sim ple—Light—Low Cost 
Thor Motors are built to give trouble-free 
service at low cost. No needless gadgets 
to cause trouble or add weight. Extreme- 
ly light and can be easily handled by 
even a young boy. Built to withstand the 
abuse common to the sport of fishing 
and camping. 
By al! means, 

choose 


see the New Thor before you 
your motor for 1936. 


CEDARBURG MANUFACTURING CO. 
Thor Outboard Div. Thor Hansen, Pres. 
CEDARBURG, WISCONSIN 


THEY 
HAN DLE 











That’s cne reason why you will want a 


THOMPSON BOAT 


Thompson designs insure light draft, and high speed. They 
are sturdily built, yet carry no ne edle. ss we ight Whether 
rowing, or outboard motoring, they give “rocket-like” 
response to the power that drives them. 


Canoes 
$54 
and up 


All popular models, canvas covered. Light, swift, safe, 
strong and durable. Many color combinations. 


—— 
i... 


a... ya line ever offered, at real money-saving 


aed =3 7 


“onty serereon pears. nae 5 ot pemeree 
sPmerCTLY Day at MGM SP 


SAILBOATS: Olympic, Snipe, Comet and Sea Gull 
THOMPSON BROS. BOAT MFG. CO. 


Two Large Factories —Write to Hither Place 
201 Ann St 101 Elm St. 


PESHTIGO, WIS. Tho ps’ CORTLAND, N.Y. 


EATS 
the World 


°" BOATS 


(30 
Please state the 
kind of boat you 
areinterested in 


Catalog Free 
Save Money 
Prompt Shipment 


Built by experts since 1890—for fishermen—tourists—cot- 
tage owners and general usage. Portable folding canvas or 
plywood models. Light, safe, durable, snagproof and leak- 
proof. Carry on shoulder or running board. Set up ready for 
use in 5 minutes, or less. Suitable for outboard motors. 
Used by Government Engineers on T. V. A. work. 

Also new 1936 solid built cypress row boats and shallow 
draft Utility-Fish boat with inboard engine. 

* Write for PREE literature and MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 
The Acme Boat Company, 2! Spruce St., Miamisburg, Ohio 
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light motor cars of today ashore, which 
cost hardly less when delivered to your 
door. 

In this same price class begin the glass- 
cabin day cruisers with minimum accom- 
modations for overnight sleeping. These, 


| too, are neat and able little craft of which 
| one may well be proud. With full accom- 
| modations, they may run up to $1,500, but 


at that they are fast, being capable of a 


| speed of about 20 miles per hour. 


Cabin cruisers begin at about 2314 feet 
in length, which cost usually from about 


| $1,500 upward, and these tiny yachts can 


step along at some 18 miles an hour at 
full throttle. Cruisers capable of accom- 
modating four persons overnight in the 
cabin cost from about $1,850 upward, and 
28-foot cruisers begin in price at about 
$2,500. 

Cruisers of 31 or 32 feet in length, 
roomy little yachts and remarkably able 
in a seaway, are priced at from about 
$3,000 upward. In cruisers, especially, be- 
cause they are capable of double-cabin de- 
sign and carry such multiple equipment 
for living aboard, the prices vary con- 
siderably, according to the accommoda- 


| tions and equipment desired. 


The 35-foot, 36-foot and 38-foot cruisers 


| are big and commodious power yachts, 


capable of riding out considerable weather 
in big waters. They usually are capable of 


|a speed of about 14 miles per hour and 


cost from $6,000 upwards. 

With almost any standardized boat on 
the 1936 list, a choice of power-plants is 
permissible, giving greater speed than those 
additional cost in 
purchase price and in fuel consumption. 
The larger builders have increased the 
of the models they 
build each year and, with variations of 
superstructure and power, offer a full line 
from the small inboard utility boat or 
runabout to big cruisers capable of an ex- 
press-cruiser speed of 25 miles an hour. 
For instance, one great boat-building plant 
offers a total of 41 different models of 
pleasure boats from 16 feet to 38 feet in 
length, from which one may take his 
choice. TeNry CLAy Foster 


2-CYCLE vs. 4-CYCLE 
ENGINES 


HERE is’ widespread confusion 

among boat-owners as to the differ- 
ence between two-cycle and four-cycle en- 
gines. And the great difference in them 
and their possibilities is such as to make 
knowledge of this subject necessary to 
the boating fan who wishes to be informed 
on fundamentals. 


The engine, whether it be two-cycle or | 


four-cycle, performs four distinct opera- 
tions in each cylinder: (1) Draws in re 
explosive mixture, ( 2) compresses it, (3 
explodes it and (4) ejects it. 

All these four operations are done in a 
two-cycle engine in two strokes of the 
piston or one revolution of the crank shaft. 


| The four-cycle motor, however, takes four 


piston strokes to perform these four opera- 
tions in a cylinder, or two revolutions of 
the crank shaft. Four-cycle motors are 
used in automobiles. The two-cycle prin- 


| ciple was thought to be passing out of 


use some years ago in gasoline engines, 
until the sudden and enormous growth of 


made to weigh as little as possible con- 
sistent with durability, because the porta- 
ble feature of the outboard engine is all- 
important. The two-cycle motor has fewer 
moving parts than the four-cycle engine, 
and in outboard motors, the two-cycle 
principle has been brought to a high state 
of development. The two-cycle principle |» 
is used, also, in the field of Diesel engines. 





GET "EM! 


An Old Town Canoe is your passport to sport 
. + it’s easy to handle and fast. It’s light for 
the portages, sturdy and steady. Built to bear 
up through the years. Fish from it, hunt 
from it, take it and camp. Live on the lakes 
and the streams. 

True to the birchbark, an Old Town i 
graceful . . . quick as a fish in the water. It's 
made in the heart of the Indian country, 
Write for a free catalog, showing all models, 
(Priced as low as $68.) Also a complete array 
of outboard boats including big, fast sea. 
worthy types for the family. Rowboats and 
dinghies. Old Town Canoe Company, 212 
Middle Street, Old Town, Maine. 





sais NEW caesen AT 
THIS PORTABLE 


in 2 days at home! Jut 
what thousands have bea 
asking for . . . light, tough, 
durable, seaworthy. Take i 
anywhere by hand or et, 
CHICAGO Ideal for Saline. hunting, camping. Safe, leak-pra, 
trouble-free, always READY! More speed per hoe 
power, more miles per galle 
Mead's perfected aluminum- ae bed, cut-to-fit C: onetruction Kit guarantees 
successful assembly, quickly, easily, economically, GRE. ATEST VALUE 
EVER! Rush dime for Heecnture, 


LATEST 


WORLD'S WONDERS 


Living proof that truth is stranger than fiction isis 





, man’s latest conquests. Read about them in Popul 


Mechanics. Every month this big 200-page mage 
zine is crammed full of fascinating = and 
accounts of daring adventures, astounding scientific 
dliiscov eries, new achievements i in aviation, electricity, 
engineering, chemistry, physics, radio. Special de 
partments for home craftsmen and _ practical shop 
men—easy to follow plans. Don’t miss this months 
issue—a thrilling and entertaining record of th 
world’s newest wonders—25c at all n 


POPULAR MECHANICS 
|PATENTS @ 


pag te en, have read and profited by our You an all 
free boo Patent Protection.” Pally 
— b. many interesting points toinven- l 1) : A 
tors and illustrates important mechanical 
tinciples. With k we, also send a 
‘Evidence of Invention” form. pt 
service, reasonable fees, deferred payments, thirty-ait 
years experience. Avoid risk of delay. Write immediately 
to: Victor J. Evans & Co. “* Registered | Patent Attor- 
neys, 732-B Victor B Ww. bc 











| Ready In One Minute 


| outboard craft, the engines of which are | 


Marvelous new non-sinkable Fold- 
Flat Boat sets up, tases down in one 
minute! Wooden. Row or use any 
outboard motor! Carries four. Folds 
flat into a 5 Rides runni 
board, roof. TRONG, Light. F 

1 Dou! ies vacation vleanire, 
Priced low. Comes ready to me! Rush 
10¢ for circular, low prices. FREE 


——————————— 
1 ARS with 
2 Offer! Dealers write for Profit GIVEN! PAIR O burty! 


each boat—if you 


MEAD GLIDERS | {5 S- Market CHICAGO 


RPEEPIE 


ESsr* 
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THE EXHAUST LINE IS | 
IMPORTANT 


ECAUSE the exhaust line is solely | 
for ejecting exploded gases and} 
water used for cooling the motor, one is 
inclined to regard it as of small impor- 
tance. On the contrary, a faulty exhaust 
line may be a prolific cause of grief. 
Frequently, an inexperienced workman 
when installing a motor, may try to keep 
the exhaust line entirely out of the way 
and resort to 90-degree elbows to achieve 
this. Experience has taught that 45-degree 
ells should be used, in order to insure a 
free flow of the gases outward, without 
causing back-pressure on the motor. 
Another device often employed is to re- 
duce the size of the exhaust line in the | 
belief that this gives a muffling effect with- | 
out back-pressure. This is not to be ad- 
yised. Also, any dip in the exhaust line 
in which water will lie, thus partially | 
choking the line, is a bad mistake, and | 
certain to give trouble until eliminated. 





QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
NO SUPERSTRUCTURE FOR CANOE 


I have a wide, heavy sponson canoe, and I am 
wondering if I can’t build some kind of light 
sedan top on it, similar to those I have seen on 
some speed boats. Truth is, I want to sleep over- | 
night in it, as I can easily do in a calm spot I | 
know where wind never penetrates. Is this a prac- 
tical thing to do, and where can I get any draw- 
ings or other directions for it, if it is. 

RicHarp Berry. 


Ans.—Don’t consider it for a moment. You 
would get a hopelessly top-heavy boat which would 
roll so that it would be actually unsafe in a ripple. 
The speed boats you see with sedan tops are “V” 
bottom in design, and do not roll so easily as do | 
round, or nearly round-bottom canoes. Don’t let | 
anybody tell you that an added keel will keep this | 
rolling down. You would have a monstrosity then, 
for certain. | 

I suggest that you content yourself with a less 
elaborate shelter when sleeping aboard. With 
light-brass piping bent into half-circle shape, you 
can erect a water-tight canvas cover under which 
you could sleep very comfortably. A bed-roll or | 
a pneumatic mattress would make you as com- | 
fortable as a built-in bunk, and all of it would 
be removable in daytime, if desired. You could 
have windows of isinglass and provide ventilation 
easily, too. Motor Boat Eprror. 


NO CAULKING FOR SEAM-BATTEN HULLS | 


I have a boat which is leaking in some places, 
but I do not know what to do about it. I scraped 
out the putty from the seams and find that there 
is no cotton caulking in them. The edges of the 
planks are placed close together, leaving no space 
to wedge in caulking. Each seam is reenforced 
inside the hull with a long strip of wood screwed 
to the outer planks at intervals. What shall I do 
about it? There must be some way to repair 
this, Tuomas A, Pace. 


Axs.—Your boat is one of what is called 
“seam-batten”’ construction. The long inside strips 
reenforcing the seams are called battens or seam 
battens. Such boats are not meant to be caulked. 
The planks are placed with square edges close 
enough together so they will swell tightly together 
when the boat is in the water. Some builders may 
place a bit of oakum between these edges, but they 
are not to be caulked as are seams bevelled for 
the purpose. It is an exceedingly light and strong 
construction and usually the planks are too thin 
to caulk with seams too shallow to hold caulking 
when the boat weaves in rough water or under 
power. 

The usual way to stop leaks in such boats is 
Ph lg them longer to swell when launched, and 
if is has been tried and the leaks remain, usually 
drawing up on the screws which secure the seam 
lattens to the planks will remedy the leaks. If 
fot, drill and put more screws into the battens. 
If this has already been done, which means the 

it is old, try taking off the seam batten and 

ying it in heavy paint or marine glue, putting 
Screws in new places to enable them to take 
ter. Sometimes a strip of linen or even 
t canvas saturated in heavy paint or marine 
glue between batten and planks will help a par- 
teularly stubborn leak in an old boat, for a while 
t. It may be, too, that the planks which 
bound the leak should be renewed. This can be 
for the length necessary by using butt black 
of ample size to secure the ends of the new pieces 
and with long new battens on the inside. 
oTor Boar Epitor. 


M 
(END OF SPORTSMEN AFLOAT) 























THE “38” SPORT CRUISER IS THE FAVORITE FISHING CRUISER OF AMERICA’S SPORTSMEN 


There are 20 differ- 
CHOOSE A MATTHEWS err mnanns: 
Matthews Stock 
FOR HUSKY, SEA-GOING ABILITY! Si'so 2.28" 
model to suit every 
@ By actual count there are more Matthews Stock et require- 
Cruisers in use by charter fishing guides in Southern ped mm 
waters than any other single cruiser! This overwhelm- will bring it to you 
ing preference among professional fishermen as well ‘tee of charge. 
as among America’s legion of sportsmen is ample proof 
that no better cruiser for off-shore work is built today. 
Matthews Stock Cruisers are available with either cingh 
or twin screw—with speeds up to 33 miles per hour— 
sleeping accommodations from two to ten—com- 
pletely equipped. Pick the cruiser the experts use and 
you'll own a Matthews. Write today for your copy of 
“America's Finest Cruisers” 


sa THE MATTHEWS co. 


320 Bay Side + Port Clinton, Ohio 


“Wherever you cruise . . . you'll find a Matthews’’ 
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J PALACE 


NEW YORK CITY 


LECTRIC "» CAPON 


DRY CELLS, batteries or light socket, do it, without loss or danger. No cutting, 
tearing, twisting, or pulling. Press the button like an electric light, the rooster 
becomes a CAPON. Profit and pleasure are yours, illustrated bulletin explains 
new 1986 improved method. A post card with your name and address brings it 
to you. Without cost or obligation. Geo. Beuoy, No. 20, Cedar Vale, Kans. 








Light, easy to handle; no leaks or repairs; check as baggage, 
carry by hand or auto; safe for family; all sizes; non-sinkable, 
stronger than wood; used by U. 8S. and Foreign Governments. Awarded First 
Prize at Chicago and St. Louis World's Fairs. Fitted for Outboard Motor. 
Catalogue. Kalamazoo Canvas Boat Co., 491 Harrison St., Kalamazoo, Mich, 
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New .348 Lever-Action 


NEW and powerful big-game gun 

has come to town. It is the Win- 

chester Model 71 in the new .348 

calibre, modern counterpart of the 
famous Winchester Model 1886 brought 
out just fifty years ago. Personally, I con- 
fess to a weakness for distinctly-American 
guns. I like bolt-action guns, yes. In fact, I 
like all kinds of guns. The Mauser action 
has everything—and we ourselves have 
done pretty well with it here in our melt- 
ing pot. Nevertheless, the Mauser action 
remains a foreigner. But the lever-action, 
particularly the Winchester Model 1886? 
Boy, this is homefolks! 

There is no getting around it—this new 
Winchester is really a pippin of a rifle. As 
far as I can see, its 
beauty is neglected 
in only one slight 
respect : The comb 
is cut off a trifle 
too sharply in 
characteristic lev- 
er-action design. 
U ndoubtedly the 
comb is cut short 
to allow for a 
longer tang, there- 
fore in all prob- 
ability giving in- 
creased strength 
where the stock 
joins the action. 
But I do always 
feel that some- 
thing is missing in 
the stock-comb 
that is cut thus 
abruptly. Certain- 
ly appearance, and 
I believe shooting 
quality also, would 
be slightly im- 
proved if the comb 
were permitted to 
project forward 
about an inch- 
and-a-half farther, 
ending at a point 
just about over, or slightly beyond, the 
middle of the bottom of the pistol grip. 
However, the foregoing is relatively a 
piddling criticism. 

When I heard early last year that a 
new lever-action was on the way, I sort 
of hoped that the action would be re-de- 
signed for side-ejection, with closed and 
solid top better adapted to telescope- 


And it looks like a winner 


mounting. But I realize that this would 
mean tremendous expense in tooling up for 
what would virtually be an entirely new 
rifle. I-am not so sure but what our pres- 
ent slightly -off-center scope-mounting for 
top-ejection lever-actions can (with a 
change or two) be improved a bit. 

Of course, for those of you whose eyes 
are still keen in any kind of light, Win- 
chester has already provided a fine peep 
sight as standard equipment on the gun. 
But for the rest of us who are forced to 
lean more and more on the use of the rifle- 
*scope’s magnification and light-gathering 
power, I simply mention my own plan of 
making the M-71 into a ’scope-sighted 
rifle to emphasize the fact that here is an 


The Winchester Model 71 is chambered for a brand-new big-game cartridge. Above 
are compared, I. to r., 220-grain .30-06; 
cartridges—the 150-grain soft-point and 200-grain soft-point 


180-grain .30-06; 


all-’round big-game rifle worthy of the 
finest sighting equipment. 

This latest addition to the Winchester 
line is itself exciting enough. But your 
eyes are bound to widen when you see the 
.348 cartridges. These are made in two 
loads, one with 150-grain flat-soft-point 
bullet rated at 2920 ft. seconds muzzle 
velocity and 2840 ft. pounds muzzle en- 


165-grain .30-30; and the new 


ergy; the other loaded with 200-grain 
flat-soft-point bullet which develops 25355 
ft. seconds muzzle velocity and 2860 ft. 
pounds muzzle energy. The shells are 7 
husky chunks, quite noticeably tapered 
from broad base to not-quite-so-broad 
shoulder ; then from shoulder are of course 
necked down to .348. 

When the advance sample of the Model 
71 arrived from Winchester’s, I dropped 
over to Ed’s to have the trigger-pull 
lightened up a bit. “Wonder why they 
made it in a bastard calibre?” was his 
first comment. New ideas are hard to get 
used to—until they’re old. Wouldn't be 
surprised if the boys said the same thing 
about the .270 once upon a time. 

There will be 
those who will im- 
mediately mention 
the advantage of 
the larger bullet 
in giving a better 
blood-trail on 
wounded big game. 
Probably so. But 
I give the heavy 
bullet’s brush- 
bucking ability a 
higher rating, par- 
ticularly for hunt- 
ing in dense cover. 
Seems to me that 
the 200-grain 
walloper ought to 
gallop through 
quite a mite of 
brush _ and still 
have left plenty of 
what it takes to 
put ’em down and 
keep ’em down. 


HIS new 

Winchester's 
action is pretty 
sure to make a hit. 
It’s velvet- smooth 
without being 
loose and rattley. 
And judging solely from the one sent down 
to me for inspection, it’s the lever-action 
at its very best. For all its weight, the 
Model 71 has mighty fine balance. And its 
8-lb. weight, incidentally, takes a lot of the 
shoulder-curse out of those big, fat . 
cartridges. In fact, considering the power, 
I think the “come-back” is rather mild 
I've been kicked worse by a light 30-30. 
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That’s the best way many a sportsman can de- 
scribe the attachment the years have developed 
toward his dependable Marble’s Knife. On the trail, and in 
camp .. . season after season, in a thousand ways, it has 
served him well. He regards it as much more than a fine 














































































ore hs ae piece of steel. It is his faithful companion and friend. 
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ourse hold their razor-keen edge unusually well, and fit the hand 


Model ¢ with a sure, easy grip. They are the choice of the world’s 
. ped ; great adventurers, including Rear Admiral Byrd, in all of 
pull a his Polar Expeditions. Look for the name “Marble’s” when 
| they im) you buy a knife, 

as his , 


to get . bi 

n’t be : = Marble’s Expert Knife No. 545 

thing is -_ é ~<a i. Designed for the hunter, trapper and guide who 
a refer a thin, keen edge for dressing skins and furs. 

itl be Marble’s Sport Knife No. 60 Marble’s Woodcraft Knife No. 49 Back 7 designed for scra ing skins. 6 in. 

tt ion geat favorite with sportsmen who pre-_ Finest forged steel blade, tapering to $2.50. - ibn tame tanee 





ention (er2compact knife. Very practical shaped _ point for sticking—just the right curve 

ie of de for general outdoor use. Colorful for skinning—thin enough for slicing and “TY Eee 

bullet (puled leather handle. Blade, 4 in. long. whittling. Back beveled for breaking > + anereiaiamae 

bettas 60, price with sheath, $1.50. small bones. 4144 in blade. No. 49— ” ei ae ae 

1 a Leather Handle. Price, with sheath, $2.00. Marble’s Ideal Knife No. 45 

‘game No. 50— Real Staghorn Handle. Price, oe ocigtoat Tihuter -" Mastie duten. 4 world 

° . ° avorite for ears. 1¢ t 

o. But ‘ o with sheath, $3.00. strong back for eo hard eerste. Excellent for 

heavy ’ sticking and skinning. Hollows aid quick sharpen- 
h- - ing. Back beveled for breaking small bones. 

toy | Pie ) . Hsia Barai, Ui ht: ie dea! 
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g, pare ’s Outer’s Knife No. 7 in. blade, $8.25; 8 in. blade, $8.50. 

- hunt- A serviceable knife for those who want 





‘ Marble’s quality of steel blade at low : 
cover. cost. Bone stag handle. No. 40, blade a taste 
1e that 4” long, with sheath, $1.00. eer —" 
grain ——— Marble’s Trail Maker Knife No. 56 
ight to ll ‘. wie Tent poles, light firewood and even trees up to 
‘ several inches in diameter can be cut with this 
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phe er —_ as quickly as with - one Seen ee 

b - azing or cutting a way through thick under- 
d still Marble’s Folding Fish Knife - ; brush or cane brake. Blade, 10 in. long. Ne. 56, 
enty of Sharp pointed blade for ripping, while back a Leather Handle 5 in. long, with Sheath, $5.50. 
kes to ue excellent fish scaler. Good all-around Te 
wn and BB ne gor,'Portsmen, ranchmen and stock- Marble’s Boy Scout Knives 

‘ a. Safe and rigid when open. 4 in. blade, 
down. tatirely protected by nickel-silver handle The Official Seal appears on the 


when closed. No. 78—Price, $1.50. 


new ! Blade and Sheath of these Marble’s Safety Hunting Knife 
1ester’s - . ee two Scout Knives For, those who prefer, the folding 
, . t style. th a 
pretty Worthy companion pieces of the knives carried ng home nk dekauinn 2 ard 
e a hit. Marble’s Trout Knife by America’s great adventurers. Beautiful which acts as safety lock when blade 





2 leather handle. Famous Marble’s quality blades. is closed. Real Stagh handle. 
— pmne ail fish easily, and is quickly cleaned. Each bears official Scout emblem. Blade lodeed| by spring whether 9 n 
¢ fits little finger. Forged f i ‘ : , losed. With Sheath. No. 8— 
rattley. cutlery aus. 53%” long. Ne. 79, No. 1560—Blade 4}4 in., with Sheath, price $1.75 414 in. biade, $3.50; No. 85—5 in. 
t down price with sheath, 7Se. No. 1562—Blade 4 in., with Sheath, price $1.35 blade, $4.00. 
oie st good dealers carry Marble’s Knives. If yours does not, any knife shown here will be sent postpaid on receipt of price. 
ht, the P ‘ ” P 
And its You will want our free 32-page booklet, on Marble’s Outing Equip- 
t of the FREE CATALOG ment, Hunting Knives, Axes, Sights, Cleaning Implements, Com- 
at 348 passes, etc. Dozens of useful items for every sportsman. Write today! (Al2D 


nit WARBLE ARMS & MFG. CO., 525 Delta Ave., Gladstone, Mich., U. S. A. 
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New Winchester Model 71 


One of the first things that strikes your 
eye on the new rifle is the fact that here 
at last is a factory-issued lever-action 
fitted with a peep sight. This sight, de- 
signed and developed entirely by Win- 
chester, has the appearance of being an 
uncommonly-fine job. 

Following are the essential features of 
the Model 71 in tabloid: 

TY PE—Solid frame, lever action, tubu- 
lar magazine repeating rifle. Chambered 
for new .348 Winchester cartridge. Five 
shots (four in magazine and one in the 
chamber). 

BARREL—24-inch round, tapered, with 
front sight ramp-base integral with the 
barrel. End of muzzle polished. Barrel, as 
well as the major parts of this rifle, made 
of Winchester Proof-Steel. 

STOCK—Made of American walnut 
with semi-beavertail fore-end to match. 
30th grip and fore-end are checkered. 
Sporting type with pistol grip fitted with 
rubber pistol grip cap. Shotgun buttplate 
of steel, checkered. Stock dimensions : 

Length of pull............ 13% inches 
Drop at comb........... 11%6 inches 
Drop at heel ...25% inches 

SIGHTS—Front—Lyman No. 31W 
Gold Bead on ramp sight base. Fitted with 
removable sight cover. 

Rear—Standard rifle has a new design 
rear peep sight, developed and manufac- 
tured by Winchester. This sight is mounted 
on the rear of the bolt to bring it close 
to the eye and so it also gives maximum 
sighting radius. It has a standard remov- 
able peep sight disc. When used without 
disc it provides a large aperture for quick 
shooting and for shooting under dim light 
conditions. This sight has quick, easy and 
fine click adjustment for elevation, op- 
erated by convenient thumb-screw. It is 
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Except that the 200-grain (right) has 

slightly more lead tip exposed, it’s im- 
possible to tell’em apart 


also adjustable for lateral alignment. This 
sight is strong, quick and accurate. 
Option—In place of this new Winchester 
98-A peep sight, a Winchester No. 22J 
sporting rear sight with sliding elevator, 
mounted on the barrel, will be furnished. 
SLING—Model 71 is furnished with 
N.R.A. shooting gun-sling of leather, one 
inch wide, and attached by means of 
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lever-action, calibre .348 


the usual quick-detachable snap swivels. 

LENGTH—Overall length, 42%4 inches. 
Weight about 8 pounds. 

Already I have run several strings of 
shells through the gun on the test-range, 
both 150-grain and 200-grain loads. Inas- 
much as I have always been a believer in 


ohn C. Tredwell Photo 
New Winchester 98-A peep sight 


sticking to one cartridge per rifle, I am 
inclined to think the 200-grain bullet is 
the natural “soul-mate” of the M-71. 
Trajectories of the new Super Speed 
.348 Winchester cartridges developed for 
use in the Model 71, are as follows: 
With the 150-grain soft-point, the mid- 
range trajectory when shooting at 100- 
yard range, l-inch; 200-yard range, 4.8 
inches ; 300-yard range, 12.4 inches. 


With the 200-grain soft-point, mid. 
range trajectory when shooting at 10). 
yard range, is 1.2 inches; 200-yard range 
5.0 inches ; 300-yard range, 13.2 inches, — 

In a way, of course, this refurbishing of 
the reliable Model 1886 comes somewhere 
near corroborating something I haye 
pointed out to correspondents on many an 
occasion in the past, to wit: That the .30 
Savage cartridge was always quite a big- 
game load in its own right. Of course the 
.300 Savage cartridge is definitely over. 
shadowed by these two new .348 loads, 
The .300 Savage with 150-grain bullet js 
forced to concede more than 200 ft. seconds 
muzzle velocity to the .348 in the same 
bullet weight; and the 180-grain bullet of 
the .300 Savage, even with 10 per cent 
less bullet-weight, must concede 135 ft, 
seconds muzzle velocity to the .348’s 200. 
grain load. Nevertheless, these not-too- 
great discrepancies seem to bear out what 
a few of us have said right along—that 
the Savage .300 calibre was ever a good 
big-game choice—particularly for the one. 
rifle hunter—and particularly, also, if the 
hunter were inclined towards the distinct- 
ly-American lever-action, which he usually 
was! —B.N. 


HAS IT GOT 
WHAT IT TAKES? 
Part II 


NE of the first questions a man asks 
about a cartridge, the actual use of 
which he is not familiar with, is whether it 
will kill big game. Will it kill a deer? Will 
it kill a moose? Will it kill a grizzly? The 
man who buys a big-game rifle quite natu- 
rally wants to be sure that he is putting 
his money into a rifle that is big enough 
—a rifle that has got what it takes. 
In the first part of this article, published 
last month, we offered the premise, that 
in all big-game killing, from the white- 
tail deer to the Kodiak bear, three out- 
standing factors are involved: (1) The 
hunter himself; his big-game hunting ex- 
perience; his calmness in the presence of 
game; and his skill as a rifleman; (2) the 
bullet ; its diameter ; its length ; its weight; 
the character of its structure ; its velocity; 
(3) the big-game animal fired at; its nor- 
mal resistance to shock; its vitality; how 
its vitality is affected (if at all) by season, 
by weather, or by barometric conditions; 
also, if vitality and resistance to shock vary 
according to whether the animal is fright- 
ened or tranquil at the time it is shot. 
The Editor of this Department feels that 
while any one man’s opinion based on per- 
sonal experience is always valuable, the 
fact remains that this particular subject 1s 
so highly controversial, and so subject to 
varying interpretation, that it is far better 
to approach it in round-table discussion. 
Last month you read a highly interest- 
ing opinion based on wide practical experi- 


Front-sight ramp integral with the barrel 
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ence from Stewart Edward White, world 
big-game hunter and author. In the present 
installment you hear from Gus _Peret, 
African hunter and daddy of the 225-grain 
Peters belted-bullet for the .30 Govern- 
ment; from James L, Clark of the Ameri- 
can Museum of Natural History, who has 
hunted big game in Africa and Asia as well 
as in North America, and who lately 
worked out a new method of scoring big- 
game heads ; also from Jack Simpson of 
Wyoming, practical hunter and writer of 
popular big-game hunting stories. 

The opinions of these three will be all 
that space permits this month. But next 
month the discussion will be resumed, addi- 
tional valuable opinion being contributed 
by Grancil Fitz, who has killed practically 
all species of North American big game 
and who is well-known for his writing and 
big-game photography; also from Elmer 
Keith, who needs no introduction in this 
or any other Arms & Ammunition Depart- 
ment; and from ballistic experts from the 
laboratories of DuPont, Western, Reming- 
ton and Winchester, among the latter, 
Wallace Coxe and Major Witsil. 

“You have asked me,” writes Gus Peret, 
“what I consider the ideal bullet and bullet 
velocity for deer, elk, mountain sheep, 
moose, grizzly, lion, rhino and elephant. 
The effect of bullets on big game depends: 
(1) Where the animal is hit; (2) resis- 
tance, excitement and vitality of the ani- 
mal; (3) action of the bullet, velocity, 
shock, expansion, weight and diameter. 

“I have killed a number of deer since 
killing my first one at the age of thirteen, 
and have of course used many different 
guns. It does not take an extremely power- 
ful rifle to kill the small variety of deer 
found in many states. Probably 90 per cent 
of the small deer killed in the wooded states 
are killed under 100 yards. For our west- 
ern Oregon blacktail deer, not the big mule 
deer of eastern Oregon, my wife and I 
use two light 18%4-inch .44-40 Remington 
pump-action carbines. The new  .44-40 
high-velocity ammunition shoots flat, and 
the big 200-grain bullet plows through 
brush and knocks down deer in great shape. 
These rifies are short, light and handy to 
wallow through the brush with, and fine 
in the saddle scabbard. 

“For long-range shooting at deer, moun- 
tain sheep, goats and such game, I prefer 





A Service to Readers 


THis department is an open forum on 
how to shoot. Shotguns, rifles, handguns 
and their ammunition are always interest- 
ing; how to use them, even more so. You 
may have an idea that will interest others 
around the world-wide circle of FIELD & 
STREAM readers. Or, if it is a question 
you would like answered, kindly enclose an 
addressed stamped envelope for reply. 











arifle such as the .30-06 with a 150- or 
180-grain bullet, with properly-designed 
expanding point and the high velocity nec- 
essary to give the blow-up effect in the 
animal, 

“Kodiak bear, lion, elk, moose and 
grizzlies are an entirely different proposi- 
tion. On these I prefer a heavy bullet, 225- 
grain in the .30-06, made to expand proper- 
ly, not blow-up, and to retain as much of 
the original weight as possible, which is 
necessary for maximum penetration. It is 
my opinion that it is impossible to make 
4 race-horse out of a truck-horse, or a 
truck-horse out of a race-horse—and it 
has so far been impossible to make a light, 
high-velocity bullet give the day-in-and- 

y-out killing results that a heavy bullet 
of lower velocity gives on real big game. 

As an extreme example, a man decides 
© go to Africa to hunt elephant, and we 
will assume that he knows very little about 
Suns; also, that he has a Savage .22 Hi- 
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V. J. Tiefenbrunn, St. Louis, 
Mo., with Winchester 52. He 
holds the Missouri State Small- 
Bore Championship and many 
other titles. 








Step Up Your Indoor Scores 
With 7a .22's! 


Te shooting is a test of skill — 
the skill of the shooter —of those 
who produce the ammunition—and of 
the gunmaker. 


These targets show what YOU can ex- 
pect by shooting the standard Western 
smokeless .22 L.R. with lead lubricated 
bullet! Each target is a 5-shot group, shot 
with a Winchester 52. Range: 50 feet! 
Western standard velocity .22 cartridges 
are loaded to the same specifications as 
the championship Western Super-Match 
smokeless .22 L.R. 


For economy you can shoot the standard 
smokeless .22 in practice, then change 
to Super-Match for match shooting 
WITHOUT CHANGING YOUR RIFLE 
SIGHTS! No other brand of ammunition 
offers this advantage. No other brand of 
small-bore match ammaunition is both 
smokeless and non-corrosive. 


WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY 
Dept. B-22, East Alton, Illinois 





SUPER-ACCURATE AMMUNITION 














aS" MAIL TODAY FOR COMPLETE DETAILS! 


® WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY 
: ; Dept.B-a2,East Alton, Illinois : 
» Send free folder on SUPER-MATCH, Western Standard Velocity ' 
y smokeless .22's and other Western Ammunition. 

My dealer sells 1 (does not sell (1) Western Super-Match § 
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a [ Word Marks World Musi 
CO; t as ONLY the SCOTT Brings It! 


@ Direct from Reich Sport Field—a hundred 
nations strong! Pick of the world’s athletes— 
sharpshooting at world marks! Only once in 
four years this stirring climax in international 
























achievement and music! 


Hear it at its best—with the glorious new 
23 Tube SCOTT Receiver. You're a big game 
hunter with big game ammunition when you 
own a SCOTT 


No onl dialing—no running the rap- 
ids Of extraneous noise. Gunsight aim in the 
forest of short waves — bullet direct Select- 
ivity! Unqualifiedly guaranteed to bring down 
more foreign stations with greater undistorted 
volume, with less noise, with more enthralling 
beauty than any other receiver on earth! 
Here's a world’s record for distance hunters to 
fevel guns at! Morocco—Italy—Argentina— 
Australia—Hawaii—Indo-China—England— 
Spain—34 foreign countries—98 foreign sta- 
tions VERIFIED with one SCOTT! 

30 day home trial. Nationwide installation. 
Send TODAY for this unparalleled story! New 
York Salon, 630 Fifth Ave., New York City. 


as aunen an aun ams on axe CRSP PERILS ~ cee an exces een exe 
E. H. SCOTT Radio Laboratories, Inc. 
4426 Ravenswood Ave., Dept. 1486, Chicago, Ii1. 


Send details of unequalled performance of new 
23 Tube SCOTT. 











STAYS PUT 
protection from rust on 
LVERS, Cutlery, Fish- 


THE OIL THAT 


HAS NO EQUAL for the 
RIFLES, SHOTGUNS, REVOL 
ing Tackle, Small Instruments, Tools, Bank Vaults, 
Photo-engraving Tools and Equipment Prevents 
tarnishing of polished brass. Leaves tough film which 
stands lots of handling. Is not messy to handle. Tested 
and approved by Bob Nichols. ORDER A BIG 8 OZ. 
TIN for only $1.00. 2 oz. bottle, 35c, generous sample 
l0e. TRY YOUR DEALER FIRST. 


Riel & Fuller, Dept. F., Fredonia, N.Y. 














Have Your 
Maine Hunting 
Shoes Rebuilt 


for $4.85 


SEND us your old leather 
top rubbers and we will 
attach our 1936 Hunting 
Rubbers, repair and water- 
proof tops, put in new 
laces and return postpaid 
for $2.85. If west of Mis- 
sissippi, add l5c. Same 
guarantee as new shoes. 
Write for Catalog : 
153 Main Street 


L. L. BEAN, Imc. FReeroRT, MAINE 


Mfrs. Hunting and Camping Specialties 





Sedgley Announces 2 
New Calibres . 








SEDGLEY 


SPRINGFIELD 
SPORTER 


Nt 


c my ne seurecentabie e 
ind an Francs 


Inc. meet 1897, 
Phila., Pa. coped 


~ Sedgley 
Springfield Sporter 
Rifles in .22-4000 
pie and Winchester 82 


Send for Hand Book and Catalog. 
Prices $82 

Other calibres built to order. 
R F. ‘SEDGLEY, 
2308 N. 16th St., 
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Power and a .577 Holland & Holland dou- 
ble-barrelled rifle. He is anxious to select 
a gun to use on elephants and tries the 
.22 Hi-Power on a sitting jackrabbit, hit- 
ting the rabbit in the paunch. With a loud 
plop the rabbit literally explodes. On going 
up to the rabbit he finds said bunny’s ears 
in one place, and his tail, legs and other 
parts scattered all over the landscape. 
Naturally, he thinks, ‘Gee, what a gun!’— 
and it is, for rabbits. 

“Then he tries his .577 Holland & Hol- 
land on another jack, hitting him in ex- 
actly the same place, and the rabbit hops 
around a few steps before falling over. Im- 
mediately he decides the .22 Hi-Power is 
the thing for elephants! Imagine what a 
surprise he gets when he tries his .22 Hi- 
Power on the big babies of Africa! 

“If a gun could be made along the lines 
of the .22 Hi-Power, with say a bullet 
weighing 3 pounds and a velocity of 10,000 
ft. per second (figures not guaranteed ) and 
a man could endure to shoot it, then it 
would have the same effect on an elephant 
that the .22 Hi- Pow er had on the rabbit. 
Of course, this is impossible. So the next 
best thing is a properly-shaped bullet at 
the highest velocity attainable, a bullet so 
designed that it will mushroom to the de- 
sired diameter and yet retain its weight 
(not blow up) and give the deep penetra- 
tion needed for such game as lion, Kodiak 
bear, moose, elk and similar big game. 

“In my opinion, argument was so strong 
for such a bullet that Peters finally decided 
to bring out the new .30-06 225- -grain 
belted-bullet. On the performance of this 
bullet, I quote from a letter recently re- 
ceived from Mr. L. R. Wyckoff, member 
of the Greenland West Coast Arctic Ex- 
pedition, U.S.A. in 1935: ‘Just returned 
from the Far North and no doubt was the 
first to use your .30-06 225-grain belted- 
bullet on the heavy game of the Arctic. 
Tried it on polar bear and found very 
satisfactory. Those big bears take a lot of 
punishment when on the ice and the bullets 
appeared at their best at ranges over 200 
yards. Not a bear was lost regardless of 
where struck, even at the longer ranges. 
Bullet was also tried on narwhals. So far 
as known, no white man has ever taken any 
of these specimens. My first shot entered 
the neck. Thickness of neck at point of 
impact 25% inches. Range about 30 feet. 
Went half-way through. Second shot in 
head; three-fourths of the way through. 
Thickness of head 20% inches. Range about 
15 feet. Weight 1100 ‘to 1200 pounds. The 
shot in the head killed instantly. Narwhal 
specimens obtained for Field Museum, 
Chicago. The 225-grain belted-bullet was 
also tried on walrus. One shot through the 
neck killed instantly. These bullets acted 
perfectly. Thickness of neck at point of 
impact 26% inches. Weight 1400 to 1600 
pounds. Range about 60 yards.’ 


6 OW for elephant. Most oldtimers of 
Africa prefer a heavy double-barrel 
rifle, shooting a heavy metal-case bullet of 
450 grains or more weight, and with a 
velocity of 2000 ft. per second or over, using 
Cordite powder. These big heavy double- 
rifles are carried by black gun-bearers and 
weigh from 10 pounds up. My .500-450 
Holland & Holland weighs 10 pounds and 
my .475 No. 2 weighs 11 pounds. Teddy 
Roosevelt said a lion could make 100 yards 
in 7 seconds and after you fired two shots 
out of a big double-barrel elephant rifle, 
you didn’t give a darn if the lion got you 
or not. Yes, they kick—no fooling. 
“Other elephant hunters use a light, 
high-velocity rifle with metal-case bullet, 
such as the .30-06, the 9.3 Mauser, etc., 
either from preference, or from not being 
able to afford the cost of a big English 
double-rifle. With the light high-velocity 
rifle the hunters plant the bullets in the 


elephant’s head so as to reach the brain 
Elephant shooting is generally at clog 
range. Sometimes a little too close!” 

Now—from James L. Clark, of the Am. 
erican Museum of Natural History, comes 
the following opinion: 

“T think the kind of gun, weight of bullet, 
ballistics, etc. are really of little conse. 
quence. You can kill an animal with almog 
any thing, if you place the bullet right ang 
get it at a certain angle, so it does not have 
to penetrate too much flesh and bone, 

“I don’t think you can_ever formulate 
anything in this respect. It is like trying 
to ‘determine which game is the most dan- 
gerous—it is all a matter of circumstances 
I think, as you say, the temperament of the 
hunter, as well as the temperament of the 
animal, has much to do with it. 

“What you really need is a gun power. 
ful enough to knock the animal down, | 
am confident an animal does not feel the 
bullet at all. He is not as high-strung as 
a human, and we are told that men shot 
in the War very often did not realize that 
they had been hit. Eventually they may 
feel a numbness and then discover that they 
have been shot. The knocking-down, | 
think, is the result of a shock to the nerves 
which reacts on the muscles with a lessen- 
ing of the nerve tension, so that they sud- 
denly become limp, and the beast falls.” 


EXT—Jack Simpson, practical big- 

game hunter of Wyoming: 

“IT believe as you do,” writes Mr. Simp- 
son, “that there are three factors involved 
in the killing of game. The skill and calm- 
ness of the hunter ; the type, weight, power, 
speed, etc., of the bullet; and the condi- 
tion of the animal shot at, that is, his age, 
whether he is running and scared or re 
laxed, etc. To conclude that all three of 
these things enter into the situation is 90 
obviously logical as to preclude contradic- 
tion, and yet I think that quite often too 
much stress is laid on whether a certain 
cartridge is suitable (for deer, for elk, or 
for whatever game-animal is under dis 
cussion) rather than on whether a certain 
hunter is capable of shooting an elk or 
bear properly. 

“As I think back over my own hunting 
experience, I am inclined to agree with you 
that the condition of the animal makes a 
great deal of difference. As you know, I 
have used the .270 for several years and 
have killed a few head of deer and elk 
with it. As far as I recall, each of these 
animals was shot at moderate to long- 
range while still-hunting, so that the ant 
mal was feeding quietly and relaxed. 
each case the animal dropped like a loco- 
motive had fallen on it. Quite naturally, 
it has been my own experience with 
.270 which has made me admire and like 
this particular cartridge. 

“Ts it not possible that, had my hang 
habits been entirely different, or 
hunted in an entirely different type of 
try where I should have jumped my 
and shot it on the run, my experience 
have been quite different ? 

“While not much of a snap-shot 
or even particularly fast, if I have 
for a fairly deliberate shot (usually 
from the sitting position) I can shoot 
accurately. Incidentally, use a ’scope 
almost exclusively. Consequently, 
of my style of hunting, still-hunting 2 
shooting standing game at rather 
ranges, and because of my equipment 
accurate gun equipped with a 
properly-adjusted sights) I have been 
to hit each of my animals in just about 
exact spot I wished. “6 

“It is because of my own experience 
I have come to have considerable r 
for the Winchester .270. Instead of sa 
I have been able to kill game instantly 
the .270 rifle, perhaps it would be just ® 
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pertinent to say that I have killed game 
instantly with my style of hunting. Not 
that I mean to brag; but seriously, I do 
not doubt that one factor is as important 
as the other. 

“Some of the common and humorous 
sayings in regard to hunting and guns con- 
tain considerable truth. As for example, 
the old woodsman when asked by a dude 
what was the best gun to use for the pro- 
posed deer hunt, said, “The one that you 
can hit the deer with.’ Much better chance 
of a deliberate, expert rifle-shot being able 
to get a deer with a .22, than an excited, 
clumsy, inexperienced hunter using a dou- 
ble elephant-gun. One could not kill an 
ek in his tracks with a 1-lb. cannon if he 
nearly nicked him with it. Possibly the 
ahove is slightly over-drawn for emphasis ; 
but have you not heard hunters complain 
of their rifle being too light for a certain 
kind of game, when you knew darn well 
that they shot at the whole animal and not 
at any particular spot on it? 

“So, in view of the opinions expressed, 
I'm going to side-step the questions in your 
letter, wherein you ask my opinion as to 
ihe most-nearly ideal cartridge for various 
animals. I believe the proper type of car- 
tridge or gun depends almost entirely on 
the hunter, his style of hunting, the coun- 
try he hunts in, how accurately and de- 
liberately he shoots. As you mention in 
your letter, the slow, heavy bullet will kill 
satisfactorily most of the time; and so does 
the newer light-and-fast bullet. I am a be- 
liever in using plenty of power, even though 
at times a few pounds of meat may be 
spoiled thereby. But—a cartridge of ample 
power for a skilled, deliberate hunter might 
be a miserable failure if less-accurately 
placed by a nervous or unskilled shooter. 
Finally, for my own use, I decidedly favor 
the .270 style of cartridge—something that 
is fast enough to have a very flat trajec- 
tory—not for the reason of the claimed 
shocking power due to high velocity, even 
though there may be sound basis for this 
claim—but rather because it is more con- 


Hidden in a pass waiting for turkeys, F. L. 

Decker, of Arizona, cautiously reached 

for his .30-30 when this lion appeared. The 

lion saw the movement, mistook it for 

something else, and started stalking! His 

ift4-in. “tip-to-tip” is now the trophy of 
an Arizonan by the name of Decker 
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ducive to placing the bullet where desired. 

“To conclude by stating the whole thing 
a little differently: it cannot be said that 
any particular gun is most suitable for a 
certain animal, because so much depends 
on the way it is used. Inversely, any gun, 
unless very woefully lacking in power 
(such as using a .22 Hornet on Alaskan 
bear) is adequate for certain hunters. In 
general I favor ample power, considering 
the game to be shot and the hunter who is 
to do the shooting. Also, if said hunter has 
any skill at all, I would favor one of the 


newer cartridges of quite-high velocity, be- 
cause it is more accurate, and being flatter- 
shooting it is easier to place accurately at 
unknown ranges.” y 

(To be continwed) 


GROUSEFEATHERS 


a=ae Bee 


HE chief difference between the ex- 
ceptional writer of outdoor stories, and | 


the man who does only an average job in 


recounting his interesting experiences in 


the field, is that the former “takes you 
along with him.” 

A writer who can always be depended on 
to “take you along with him” is Burton L. 
Spiller. As words flow from his typewriter 
on to the reader’s page, no creaking noises 
are to be heard as scenery is shifted on the 
stage. When he steps into the alders to 
get down on a point his dog has nailed 
—you step into the alders behind him; the 
illusion is so nearly perfect that you almost 
duck your head and put up a protecting 
hand to keep from being switched in the 
face by sprung branches. 

I don’t know when I have enjoyed a book 
more than the recently-published Grouse- 
feathers by this author. I can find fault 
with him upon occasion. He does romance 
a little bit it seems to me. But isn’t grouse 
hunting a romantic sport anyhow? And 
should one be blamed if one resorts occa- 
sionally to day-dreams and airy castles? 
For instance, I rather question the author’s 


explanation of the disappearance of grouse. | 
It is my belief that grouse “migrations” | 
actually do not take place. Think it more | 


probable that grouse are occasionally con- 
centrated on account of food conditions, 
and that these may be mistaken for “mi- 
grating” flocks. On the other hand it is 
I who may be wrong! 

Those who do not know grouse shooting 
may learn something from this 
Others may re-live gorgeous days afield, 
again and again, and always in the best 
of good company. ° 

The book is printed in a limited edition. 
It is improbable that more than just a few 
of those who would appreciate it will suc- 
ceed in getting copies. There ought to be 
a law against limited editions for this rea- 
son, I feel. N 

Grousefeathers; by Burton L. 
The Derrydale Press, New York; $10. 


RUNNING DEER TARGET 
By L. R. Talbot 
HARLEY was poised on the firing 


point, with his rifle at ready, loaded | 


and cocked with the safety on, gazing in- 
tently down toward the 200-yard butt. 
There was a slight whirring sound and 
immediately the figure of a deer emerged 
from the brush at the left and sped across 
the gully. Charley threw up his rifle, and 
the silence was split by the crack of his 
30. “Got him!” he yelled, and this was 
borne out when the “carcass” was examin- 
ed. But alas! there would be no venison for 
Charley, as this was the try-out of the 
running-deer target which we had rigged 
up after a considerable amount of experi- 
menting and trial. 

We are a small but poor rifle club in 
the vicinity of New York City, and have 





book. | 


Spiller ; | 











POWERFUL 
EVER-ACTION 


CHESTER 
mopEL JY 


New Super Speed 
Caliber .348 Winchester 


EWEST big-game rifle—the world’s 

most efficient development in lever 
action—superbly styled, intensely modern in 
shooting fit and ease of handling, with cor- 
responding high velocity, great energy and 
fine accuracy—completely right for ALL 
North American big game—the new Win- 
chester Model 71 is here. To many a hunter 
it will be the universal—one best—rifle. 






Model 71’s coming celebrates the Golden 
Jubilee and honored retirement of the 
famous Winchester Model 86, for 50 years 
America’s fastest, smoothest, strongest lever- 
action big-game rifle. It carries the efficiency 
and success of that famous rifle on ahead 
into a new modern sphere of service. 


With the new Super Speed .348 caliber 
Winchester cartridges, developed expressly 
for it, Model 71 far outguns the famous .33 
caliber Model 86 Winchester. Choice of 150- 
grain and 200-grain soft-point bullets, with 
muzzle velocities of 2920 and 2535 f.s. re- 
spectively and muzzle energies of 2840 and 
2860 f.p. That’s over 30% more power than 
is delivered by the .33 Winchester. Great de- 
pendable killing power. And fine accuracy. 


Examine this new Proof-steel, 5-shot, lever- 
action Winchester at your dealer’s. New- 
dimensioned shotgun stock and new semi- 
beavertail forend. New 86 Golden Jubilee 
improved smoother and faster action with 
finest lever-action trigger pull. New better 
sight equipment and new non-rattling, quick- 
detachable sling. For FREE pamphlet with 
complete description, pictures, comparative 
ballistics, write Dept. 5-C. 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO. 
NEW HAVEN CONN., U. S. A. 
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PATENTED 


ag GUN OIL 


This combined gun oil and solvent is 
At Your used on U. 8. rifle ranges by crack 
Sports Store shots and lovers of hunting every- 
° where. Just a few drops of Fiendoil do 
in Generous more than gallons of soap-and-water 
Sized Spout or so-called solvents. No ram-rodding 
or manual cleaning is necessary. 
Cans, 40¢ Fiendoil does an effortless cleaning 
job because of its chemical inhibitor 

against corrosion. 
* McCAMBRIDGE & McCAMBRIDGE 
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All neces 
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postpaid for 50 cents. 








Ideal Hand Tools IDEAL No.3 


; +r loading ‘ we 
mackanes ore ener imemmniny, OOUSLE AOU STABLE 
to work with, give tn " GonseER 

best results. Bul- vs 

lets, gas checks 

available. No. 3 i 

Tool, $6.50. —_.- << 


ideal Reloading Tools are complete with all accessories. 


THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORPORATION 
Middlefield, Conn. 


70 West St. 


and accurate 
of the successful 
way to reload rifle, pis- 
shot shell am- 
illustra- 
tions of methods used. 
sary tables and 
160 pages. 
Sent 



























s| WEAVER RIFLE SCOPES f 


WEE WEAVER 
SPECIAL—MODEL 3298 


Inte ernal windoas and elevation odjnstenente he 
Ss m inute clicks. Achromatic lens sy Low pm 

o nm be remove ~~ or replac 
with absolute aeccurac 


ed in two sec cade 


compLeTe $]]70 
Standard Model 3-29 $7.70 _ 


Write Dept. 2 for free 
lite rature 


W. R. WEAVER CO. 


CAMPBELL & FRANKLIN STS EL PASO, TEXAS 
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FOR PERFECT GAME » 
AND TARGET 
SHOTS 


QUICKLY INTERCHANGEABLE —The jay 


| 
| 


BEGIN RIGHT— 
Follow simple in- | 
structions in the | at the same time satisfactory. 











been working for a long time to develop 
some kind of moving deer target which 
was economical to build and operate, and 


We wanted something that would offer 


| a target approximately the size of a deer’s 


body, and that would travel at approxi- 
mately the same speed that the average 
deer travels, which we decided was about 
thirty feet per second. We further wanted 
this fellow to emerge from the woods and 
disappear again into the woods, so that the 
shooting had to be done as he flashed by 
the opening, imitating as nearly as possi- 
ble natural conditions. 

Our range is located in an old aban- 


| doned sand pit, and is so laid out that there 


is little interference between the various 


| ranges. Our 200-yard firing point is on a 


slight elevation, being perhaps twenty feet 
or more above the target, and between the 
firing point and the target is a ravine or 
gully down which we shoot, and which has 
a width of about 150 feet. It has consider- 
able brush and trees on either side. We 
decided to erect the deer target at a point 


| down the gully approximately 75 yards 





| 


| the firing point. 

Our first “deer” consisted of a rectangu- 
lar piece of plywood which was suspended 
from a bar carrying two ordinary sash- 
weight pulleys screwed to its under side. 
With the deer target built, we stretched a 
heavy mason’s cord across the gully and 
tried him out. At first we got too much 
slope; had no means of stopping him at 
the other end, except that he derailed him- 
self and after about three runs had to be 
repaired! The slope was easily corrected 
to get proper speed; then we found the 


Our range is located in an old abandoned sand-pit 
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It helps explain your misses on real deer 






cord had too much “stretch” and did not 
remain constant. Therefore, the next week- 
end, we replaced the cord with a length 
of galvanized steel telephone wire. 

When this wire was erected we found 
the speed was considerably increased. We 
tried hanging the wire slack, with the 
thought that the target would run uphill 
at the far end and thus reduce speed; but 
this did not work, as the low spot was 
always at the target. We then changed the 
wire, putting both ends at the top of th 
bank on either side and leaving a con 
siderable amount of slack. We then put 
a “rider” on, consisting of a separate piece 
of wire looped over the main run, and at 
the far end pulled this down and made it 
fast to a stump. 





HIS gave us a means of controlling 

the slope and of taking up slack if any 
developed. We now found that the target 
ran freely on the wire, and had sufficient 
weight to carry with it an ordinary piet 
of chalk line. The operator could now 
stand behind a small knoll which is situated 
on the hill at the starting point (wher 
he is protected from any chance of being 
hit) and he has his chalk line rigged # 
that he can stop the target just beforeit 
gets to the far-end of the run. He the 
pulls it back midway and stops it, wher 
the hit, if any, can be spotted from the 
firing point with a telescope. 

The tree growth is such that the deer 
is only visible for about 75 feet im th 
middle of the run, which he crosses 
about 2% seconds. ‘Many of the boys have 
succeeded in making two hits with lever 
action guns, but very few have as yet bee 
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“The best beotin. the world” 

Manutactured Since 1850 
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Made to Measure. A pound or two 
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off; no hooks to catch. Ankle strap holds 
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GOKEY COMPANY 
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able to make two hits with the bolt-action. 

Since we have had the target operating, 
we have certainly had a lot of interest 
shown, and I myself, since trying to shoot 
at this fellow, do not feel half as badly as 
[did before about some of the misses which 
[have made on actual deer in the Adiron- 
dacks the past few seasons. I found that 
I was not shooting far enough ahead; the 
first few times I hit the target, all of the 
shots were in the rump section. While 
this deer, of course, does not duplicate a 
real deer, as it lacks the leaping action, 
it does go a long way toward improving 
one’s shooting. 


TEST OF SKILL 


«HAVE hunted for the past twenty- 
five years,” says Emil G. Fox of Wis- 
consin, “and have shot an abundance of 
wild game with both rifle and shotgun. 
This year, however, we had an open sea- 
son on squirrel in our county, and I 
thought I would try a sportier weapon. 
“T have been an enthusiastic pistol shoot- 
er for a number of years, and use exclu- 
sively a .38 Special 4-inch barrel stock gun 
that I have had for a number of years— 
and it is this gun that I did my squirrel- 
hunting with. 

“Of fourteen squirrels I shot, nine were 
killed with head shots. Of course I did 
a lot of missing too, as my record shows 
I used exactly fifty shells; a number of 
squirrels had a chance to scram. 

“I suggest that any hunter who likes to 





Sporty squirrel shooting 


g0 hunting mostly for sport, and not to 

see how big a bag he can shoot, can get 

a whale of a lot of pleasure out of the 

pistol in this particular game, I know this 
s been my experience.” 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
SURELY HE’S KIDDING 


It is just grand to have your very enjoyable 
r of Nov. 26th. Gosh yes, I mean come on out 
and we'll slip up into British Columbia next 
r and then you will have the opportunity 
of a lifetime to make fun of me when I start 
Missing everything on the landscape. I am going 
pik rn fool oo fo make an attempt to le 
Moose and a mu ‘ xOz vith a 

220 Swift e deer and a goat wit 
, “save you any very definite notions about 
Scopes? If you have, iet me have them. I have 
& flock of them, but I haven't concluded which 1 
like best 


Incidentally, are you any good at jacksnipe 
with a .410? If you are, I would like very much 
to have had you with me during the duck and 
jacksnipe season. I could have given you excep- 
tionally fine sport. 

Birt CoLteMaAN. 


Ans.—Nice to get your last letter. Glad you 
wrote me about the .220 Swift and what you 
intend to do with it. Maybe you are right, and 
maybe a 48-grain pill is enough to throw at a 
hig animal like a moose or a mule deer, but I 
just don’t believe it. I know that velocity does 
work black magic—but after all, there has to be 
a substantial spear-head on the business-end of 
velocity to make it stand up against game as 
big as a bull moose. 

You ask my opinion on ‘scope sights. I like 
both Zeiss and Hensoldt. Who wouldn't? I have 
used the Hensoldt a little more than anything 
else. Actually, I don’t think there’s a hair’s 
breadth of difference between the two. Zeiss 
probably has the more practical turret on top— 
less likely for anything to disturb elevation, 
particularly where the ‘scope is carried mounted 
on the rifle in the scabbard. Never have had 
much use for the target-type of telescope in game- 
shooting. Just recently, however, I have been 
doing more work with the target ‘scope than ever 
before. Maybe my eyes are getting so that I ap- 
preciate the high magnification more, but these 
*scopes for target and woodchuck shooting do 
seem swell. Judging from photographs of him- 
self, Elmer Keith carries one of these long-John 
peepers out into the big-game country. Don’t see 
how he can bear up under the meticulous care 
that must be given to keeping one of them whole 
and unharmed. But apparently he does it. 

You ask further slaiier I am good at jack- 
snipe with a .410. To tell you the truth, I am 
far from being the world’s beatin’est on jack- 
snipe, even with a cylinder-bore 10-gauge—but 
be a sport and don’t tell on me! 

SnootinGc Epitor. 





START WITH THE .22 


I have a Colt Bisley model calibre .38-40. I 
have read that one should start with the .22 in 
learning to shoot a pistol, but I would rather 
begin with the big gun if possible. The recoil | 
doesn’t seem to bother me any. 

What is the true calibre of this .38-40—is it 
larger than the regular .38? 

R. W. QuALLEY. 


Ans.—In my opinion you are making a mis- 
take in starting your pistol shooting with a gun 
bigger than .22 calibre. You may not notice the 
recoil or the muzzle blast, but you will certainly 
notice the effect on your pocketbook if you get 
as much practice as you should get in learning 
to shoot a pistol. 

The old .38-40 cartridge is quite a powerful 
one. It is loaded both in black powder and smoke- 
less today, with non-mercuric primer used in the 
latter only. Yes, the .38-40 is larger than .38— 
really .40 calibre. 


SuootinGe Epitor. 
LATERAL DRIFT 


I would like to find out if there is any such 
thing as lateral velocity being imparted to a shot 
charge by raridly swinging the barrel of the gun 
before the moment of discharge. | 

James P. HutcHInson. | 


Ans.—Change your “before the moment” to 
“at the ‘nstant’”’ and I'll reply, yes, there is such 
a thing as lateral velocity being ¢mparted to the 
‘shot-charge by swinging the gun and following 
through. Under such a shooting condition you 
have two velocities—(1) the velocity of the shot- 
charge and (2) the velocity of barrel swing. The 
flight of the shot-charge will be a composite of 
these two velocities. 

For example, we'll say the shot-charge has an 
instrumental velocity of 900 ft. per second over 
40-yard range. Also, we'll say arbitrarily that 
your muzzle-swing has a velocity of 10 ft. per 
second. | 

To find what lateral drift amounts to at 40- 
yard range, look at it this way: If the shot- 
charge is flying at 900 ft. per second, it will 
travel over 40-yard range in about .13 of a sec- | 
ond. Therefore, the lateral drift at 40-yard range 
would be .13 of 10 ft. (lateral travel of the shot- | 
load in one second) or about 16 inches. 

SuootinG Epitor. 





IT’S A SWELL IDEA 


Will you be good enough to answer the follow- 
ing for me: I have a Remington Pump. Usually 
use a Parker double with “top” safety. What is 
the advertiser’s name and address who changes 
pump safeties to “top” safeties? Also, is this 
job likely to be as reliable as the usual pump 
trigger-guard safety, after the change-over? 

W. B. Lyne. 


Ans.—Something tells me that the old Spencer 
made many years ago may have had a top safety; 
but of this I can’t remember back far enough, 
or accurately enough, to be absolutely sure. I 
was in short pants the last time I shot a Spencer 
and that’s been quite awhile back. As far as 1 
know there is no top safety put on a pump gun 
by anyone today. However, I am all with you 














“Its 9-in-one Sights 
broad forestock and 
wonderful Accuracy 
help you score more 


TLE 


CLICK! 


The size aperture 
you want 


at your finger’s tip! 


New 9-in-one Sights 
provide 18 sighting combi- 
nations and increase your 
skill with the small bore 
rifle. 

You canselect the sighting 
combination best suited to 
target shootingorhunting, 
on dark or bright days, at 
long or short range, cover- 
ing every shooting condi- 
tion. New “handful” fore- 
stock, with handsome 
black tip, provides a firm 
grip for steady holding. 
When you can buy all these 
advanced features plus fa- 
mous Stevens accuracy, in 
one of the lowest priced 
-22 Repeating Rifles, that’s 
therifle bargain oftheyear. 

Send for descriptive literature. 


No. 056 Repeater 
5-Shot Clip Magazine 
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| 4. STEVENS ARMS COMPANY 
| Dept. E-36, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 

Division of Savage Arms Corporation 
| Kindly send descriptive literature on your new | 
| Buckhorn .22 Rifles. 
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| Address _— | 





Reduce Travel Expense 


4 with GQ 
‘ 


Accommodates 2 or 4 persons. 12 and 16 ft. lengths. Highest quality. From 
$395 to $625 F. O. B. Saginaw. Send for free circular. Dealers: write for in- 
formation regarding open territories. 


Raymond Products Co. 400 Rust Ave. Saginaw, Michigan 








LYMAN 


PRECISION MADE 
SIGHTS 


offer the greatest 
help to the shooter 
in demonstrating 





Ivory bead hunting the full accuraty 
front Sight No. 31. of his rifle and am- 
$1.00. Gold, silver, red munition. 


bead if desired. 








Tang Sight 

No. i! for 

Remingtons 

12, 14, 24, 25, 

2 apertures 
$4 


— 
_—_— 





No. 48—Micrometer Re- 
ceiver Sight. Windage and 
elevation adjustments in % 
min. clicks. For Win. 52, 
Sav. 19 N. R. A., and Sport- 
ers 23 A, B, C, D, Stevens 
“Walnut Hill’, ete. $13.00. 


CAN PAT 330.217 
la 
sae 

No. 17A hooded target front sight now. 


9 interchangeable inserts. . rans- 
parent inserts available. 10 cents each. 


New Lyman Sight Catalog No. 23 just 
out. 64 pages. 10c. 


&. S. PAT 1,901,999 





LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 











70 West St., Middlefield, Conn. 
TARGET 


BULL’S-EYE "= 


For practice. Guaranteed to hit a housefly at 
10 feet. Shoots No. 6 shot. Does not break win- 
dows. Magazine holds 60—Loads automatical- 
ly. Marksmen of the highest order use them 
for practice and pleasure. Set includes bull’s- 
eye stamp, bird targets and extra ammunition, 


Ask your dealer first $2.50 prepaid 


BULLS-EYE PISTOL MFG. CO. 
484 Rawlins, Wyo. 









from people who know how to ts 
° teach you how to ke rest pictures that 
SELL! Our personalize urse—the most com- 
plete training in Journalistic Photography 
ever offered—prepares you to make good 
m in this fascinating field—quickly 
at | cost in spare-time, Write now for 


asus FREE Book. 
UNIVERSAL PHOTOGRAPHER 
Dept. 162, 10 W. 33rd St., N. Vc. 









Improves your shooting?! 


King’s Riflite Shooting glasses 
clear up the target—make the 
black blacker, remove haze. 
Used by all prominent shooters 
—rifle and shotgun. Send for 
catalog. 


F. W. King Opt. Co. 
508 Euclid Ave. 
Cleveland, Ohio 





Want to Swap Guns? 


We will pay cash for your gun, rifle, or pistol, 

or exchange with you for any other firearm you 

may want. Write us what you have, and what 

you want, and we will make you an offer by 
return mail. 

IVER JOHNSON SPORTING GOODS CO. 

10 Cornhill Boston, Mass. 











#5 YEW METHOD GUN BLUE 





No heating is necessary. 
Restores the finish on 5 
guns in ten minutes for.... 
Send for circular 

“What Gunsmiths Say’’ 


New Method Gun Bluing Co. 
Bradford, Pa. 





Makes old guns like new 
Will not injure steel. -_ 


Box F. S. 38, New Method Bidg. 
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in your hunt for one; the ordinary safety on the 
pump is a pain in the neck. If you discover some- 
one who can put a decent top safety on a pump 
gun, let me know—I want to get in on it too. 
Suootine Epiror. 


TOO CLOSE FOR QUAIL 


I have a 16-gauge Browning with 26-inch modi- 
fied barrel. Am contemplating a longer 28-inch 
barrel for use on ducks and geese. What would 
you suggest to make an all-round gun with one 
barrel—that is for use on ducks and geese as 
well as on quail and dove? 

R. W. Sanrorp. 


Ans.—There is no such thing as one all-round 
barrel for use on ducks, geese, quail, dove, etc. 
The 26-inch modified barrel you have at present 
on your 16-gauge Browning automatic is perhaps 
the best compromise. However, a modified choke 
in my opinion is still too close-shooting for quail. 
Suggest you have the modified bored out to im- 
proved cylinder, or even cylinder; then get your- 
self a full-choke barrel in the same 26-inch length 
for use on ducks. Get it in the same length so 
your gun will always balance the same in your 
hands regardless of what game you are shooting at. 

SHootine Epitor. 


IT’S A GOOD LAW 


I am writing you for information on the .270. 
A friend of mine and myself were discussing the 
.270 and the .30-06 recently. I have been going 
to buy a .30-06 in the M 54 for some time. Then 
I sort of changed my mind in favor of the .270. 
My reason for doing so, I thought the recoil 
would be less severe. My friend tells me, how- 
ever, that the State of Wyoming forbids the use 
of lighter than .30 calibre on elk. If this is true 
it probably won’t be long before my state (Idaho) 
follows suit. In my estimation the man who 
couldn’t knock an elk down to stay with a gun 
like the .270 would have to be a mighty poor 
shot. I intend to purchase either a .270 or a 
.30-06 in the M 54 within the next sixty days. 
But will you tell me, please, if this discrimination 
against the .270 is an actual fact? 


D. G. Down. 


Ans.—Your informant is in error. The laws 
of the State of Wyoming do not forbid the use of 
the Winchester .270 on Wyoming big game. 

Section 16 of the Wyoming State Game Laws 
says: “It shall be unlawful for any person to 
hunt, shoot or kill any of the game animals of 
this State with any rifle or firearm which dis- 
charges a projectile the diameter of which pro- 
jectile is less than twenty-three one-hundredths 
(.23) of an inch; provided, that it shall be un- 
lawful for any person to hunt, pursue, shoot or 
kill any of the big-game animals of this State, 
except with cartridges not less than two inches 
in length and containing a soft-point bullet, said 
measurements to include cartridge shell and bullet 
seated therein in the usual manner.” 

The soft-point bullet referred to of course 
means only an expanding bullet. I am reasonably 
sure that the hollow-point would be perfectly 
legal, because it fulfills the spirit of the law. 

It is interesting to note that this forbidding 
clause in the Wyoming State Game Laws does 
away with not only such a calibre as the .22 high- 
power (which it should, and amen to that!) but 
it would also include the new .220 Swift. And 
the clause on cartridge length would seem to 
eliminate such cartridges as the .44-40 and the 
.357 so-called Magnum, 

You will not notice any difference in recoil, 
comparing the .270 with the .30-06, 

SuootinG Eptror. * 


SHORT-BARREL GROUSE GUN 


IT have read and reread your interesting and 
informative article in the November Fierp & 
STREAM on “gunpointers’ guns.”’ On my annual 
pilgrimage this fall into northern Michigan, dur- 
ing the bird season, I could have used one of 
these to good advantage. My 20-gauge Lefever, 
which has 26-inch barrels (right improved cylin- 
der, left modified), was laid up for repairs, and 
out of the kindness of my heart I lent my 12- 
gauge, 28-inch barrel Ithaca to a tyro, whom I 
was initiating into the intricacies of upland-game 
hunting, the quarry being grouse and woodcock 
with prairie chickens thrown in for good measure. 
This noble experiment left me_toting around a 
good old 12-gauge, hand-made John D. Lovell’s 
Sons hammer-gun belonging to my Dad, said gun 
being the one which started me off as a nimrod 
some twenty-odd years ago. Our birds here are 
at the bottom of the periodic cycle, were not as 
plentiful as in former years, and after a week’s 
constant hunting were lying pretty close in the 
cover, alder thickets, cedars, and what have you. 
I really went after them, and to have the birds get 
out in front of me down in the thicket, while I 
cocked the piece and tried to get a shot, was rare 
sport. Sometimes when you feel you are not giv- 
ing the birds a break, dig up an old hammer-gun 
and try it. However, the gods smiled on me, and 
I managed to bag two chickens, five pats, a wood- 
cock and five rabbits. I won’t say how many 
shells I fired. 

To get back to my original line of thought, I 
am interested in a short-barrel brush-gun wit 
straight grip, and am thinking seriously of buy- 
ing one in 20-gauge. Getting much below 26-inch 


in a 20-gauge will make a very light weapon, ang 
I am wondering how 22- or 24-inch barrels would 
be, and have the barrels heavy enough at the 
muzzle so as not to get the weight below $y 
pounds. What do you think? . 

Before signing off I want to take a uartering 
shot at your statement in the December issue 
with reference to the appearance of a gun. With 
your long association with firearms, especially 
shotguns, I cannot come to believe your state 
ment that you don’t care what a gun looks like 
so long as it shoots! Granted that the primary 
purpose of owning a gun is to shoot something 
with it, and it must shoot where you point it, [ 
think every dyed-in-the-wool sportsman loves a 
good gun, not alone for its lethal properties, byt 
for the fact that it is a gun. Its symmetrical 
lines and delicate engraving, if the owner is for. 
tunate enough to afford some decoration, are 
sights to gladden the eye; when you pick the old 
favorite out of the rack on a long winter evening 
and draw an imaginary bead, you are glad it 
was your lot to be a gunner. The feel of good 
walnut against your cheek re-enacts countless 
scenes and perhaps you wonder if some old pal 
like your trusty weapon, is still stout, though sil. 
vering with age. How about it? 

é H. P. Hatuinay, 


Ans.—A letter like yours, filled with fine, well. 
mellowed sportsmanship, is one of the things that 
make a gun editor’s life really worth while, More. 
over, I will confess that you sort of have me on 
the hip in reference to the appearance of a shot. 
gun. I think you are more right than I was when 
| made that statement. I am sure I didn’t mean 
it quite as strong as that. 

In reference to the old hammer-guns, believe 
me I do like them and always have liked them, 
Whenever I get a fine example of the old ham 
mer-gun in my hands I can hardly help recalling 
how my father used to feel about them. He had 
(still has, I do not in the least doubt) a genuine 
dislike for the hammerless gun and never would 
have one. Always said that a hammerless gun 
looked like an otherwise-good-dog without ears, 

I heard a good yarn several years ago in ref- 
erence to the hammer-gun. Don’t know how true 
it is, but the rumor went that His Majesty, King 
George of England, was finally persuaded to go 
to the hammerless gun. The persuasion, however, 
was not without compromise—for they had to 
put a pair of dummy hammers on the gun in 
order to make the royal sportsman and his gun 
feel at home with each other! However, this is 
probably just another good story. 

like your idea of the short-barrel 20-gauge 
and in fact have already seen this done. Try the 
barrels in 24-inch length and have a steel rod 
(about a quarter of an inch in diameter and three 
or four inches long, the length dependent upon 
the weight you want to put at the muzzle) at- 
tached underneath the muzzle to the bottom of 
the rib. Think this will serve the purpose you 

have in mind. 
SHootinG Epitor 


ABOUT THE 28-GAUGE 


Your reply to Cadman Chaffin in the December 
Frecp & StrrREAM concerning the 28-gauge inter- 
ested me. I own an even dozen of shotguns, have 
tried about everything in the smooth-bore from 
.32 rimfire shotguns down to 8-gauge. To me the 
shotgun is the most interesting weapon because 
it is the freakiest of firearms. What works fine 
in one gun is rank poison to another. 

Now about the 28. You stated in your reply 
that the 28 is being definitely relegated to the 
rank of a has-been. I believe the exact opposite. 
There is more keen, alive enthusiasm right now 
for the 28 than for a number of years past. 
Sheer merit accounts for this. There is not a 
.410, and here I include the 3-inch shell, 
can touch the 28 with a 10-foot pole. Simply be 
cause back of the 28 is an honest powder-load. 

Just a week ago I shot two partridge on the 
wing with my 28. The first bird got up close 
and was shot with a load consisting of 14 drams 
and S4-ounce of 7% chilled at just average up 
land distance of 17 yards. He was too dead even 
to move. A bird that had been with him sailed of 
while I had the gun down picking up the first 
one. This bird quartered to my left through pine 
trees. I shot the left barrel when he must have 
been all of 35 yards away, as it was 43 paces 
to where he fell. This one was shot with Super-X 
7’s chilled load. 

My 28 weighs 2 ounces under 534 pounds, has 
26-inch full-choke barrels, and is neither to 
light at the muzzle nor too heavy. There is a gal! 
in mounting this light, nicely-balanced double, 
of that valuable second or two that very often 
spells the difference between a bead_on the bird 
or on the spot he disappeared to. In your last 
paragraph you stated the difference in recoil be- 
tween a 20 and a 28 was not so much, Now ome 
of my 20-gauges is stocked just as is my % 
weighs 534 pounds or possibly 2 ounces more, but 
the kick even with the 2%4-dram, 7-ounce 
is much more pronounced. As a matter of fact 
the 28 kick is about as lively as a_.25-20 
with ordinary loads, but no more. J guess yo 
will gather from this that I think the 28-gause 
is one of the finest upland guns it is possible t 
have. Of course, if IT am gunning for ducks 
geese alone, then I’ll take = trusty old 10-gauge 
and ba it against anything smaller. 
ind back it against any on B. Parker. 


Ans.—Perhaps I shouldn’t have spoken dit 
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ragingly of the 28-gauge, because, after all, it 
js a nice little gun. Also, I do know (having been 
one of them) that there is nothing more poisonous 
to the small-bore enthusiast than to tell him his 
un is not quite as good as the next step higher 
pb-gauige shooters in the world today, and for this 
reason I probably should have pulled my punch 
a little bit. Not because I don’t feel that I am 
right, you understand—but in this shooting busi- 
ness we are all friends together and there is 
never, in my estimation, a justifiable excuse for 


trying to shove anything down one of the broth- | 


ers’ craws. ; : 

I do agree with you all the way that the light 
gun is much easier to handle. But w ho wants a 
gun that weighs less than 5% to 534 pounds any- 
way?—and bear in mind that you can get the 20- 
gauge in this weight. For this reason I think 
there is little excuse for going below the 20- 
gauge. Ballistically the 20-gauge has a definite, 
though slight, advantage over the 28. On the 
other hand, if I were to choose between a 20- 
gauge that didn’t quite fit me and a 28-gauge that 
did, I most certainly would take the 28. Gun-fit 
and gun-balance always come first. If ballistic 
data gets in the way, toss it out of the window. 
I believe even you will be willing to agree that, 


} 


| 


After all, there are a great many enthusiastic | 


given the same balance in the 20-gauge that you | 


have in your 28-gauge gun, you will do just as 
fine work with the 20 as you are now doing with 
the 28. Also, you will be throwing a little more 
shot and getting a little bit denser pattern— 
slight, mind you, but the advantage is still there. 

I still feel that I did the right thing when I 
advised my correspondent to go to the 20-gauge 
in preference to the 28, simply because the 20 
is a more practical choice and will be easier to 


sell later on in case it should develop that he | 


would want to sell it. However, if the same man 
should have come to me and said—I am sold on 
the 28-gauge and don’t believe I'll ever be happy 
until I go and buy me one of them—and do you 
think it is a good gun to kill game with?—here 
] should have said, for heaven’s sake, yes, go 
ahead and buy it. If you find a 28-gauge that 
gives you that certain feeling that you can kill 
anything that gets up in front of you, by all 
means use the 28-gauge, even in preference to 
the 12-gauge. I’d rather have a 28 that gave me 
absolute confidence than a 12-bore about which 
I knew nothing. 

SHOOTING EpiTor. 


(Later reply)—-Thank you very much for the 


kindly letter in reply to mine. Now as to the 28- | 


gauge, you have hit the nail square on the head. 
None of my 20-gauge guns do balance quite so 
well as the little 28 does. I have six 20-gauge 
guns in doubles, pumps and autos. Some of them 
seem too heavy forward to‘give that lively “‘feel’’ 
that I like in an upland gun. I grant you that 
ballistically the 20 does have an advantage due 
to that extra quarter-ounce of shot. 

I used to live in Massachusetts some years 
ago. We had very little partridge hunting in that 
section, but more pheasants. When those big birds 
got up, I had the habit of aiming @ Ja Daniel 
3oone down the rib of my gun with (I think) 
one eye firmly shut. Then I moved to northern 
New Hampshire and the situation changed. When 
my first partridge b-r-r-r-r-d up I tried to squint 
down the rib, and presto, that veering, whirling 
ball of brown and gray was gone before I got 
the right stance. After a few such joyless expe- 
riences I began to think. Then one day a bird 
got up behind me on a wood road. I was shoot- 
ing a 16-double Parker I still own. Without think- 
ing, because time was short, I snapped a load 
after him with the gun-butt under my arm! He 
dropped, and that set me thinking more. Result 
was, I began to shoot head-up both eyes open 
and on the bird—and to tell the truth, I can’t say 
right now whether |, ever do actually see my gun 
muzzle any more when I shoot at a bird. But I 
believe this surely is the way to shoot at upland 
game, 

Although I do find the 28 an ideal upland gun, 
Particularly with the heavy load, I still would 
say, if a man asked me what the best all-round 
gun was, that it would be found in the 16-gauge, 
not too heavy, and shooting no more than 2% 
drams and an ounce of shot. That load for me, 
using 7 chilled, has bagged many a partridge. 





My 16 Parker balances beautifully and hangs to | 


the mark well when fired—and weighs just 6% 
pounds, 
Wa. B. Parker. 
DUCK STAMPS WANTED 


At the Fitzsimmons General Hospital of the 
United States Army here in Denver, Colorado, 
there are many veterans who read Firtp & 
Stream, but who never really get to share in the 
fun of hunting; you can’t shoot ducks from the 
bedside. There are perhaps two-score patients 
ere who save stamps of all kinds, and, should 
you know anyone who is going to throw away his 
duck stamp this year, would you be good enough to 
ask him to send the stamp to us instead? It will 
reach us all right if addressed to me in Ward C-3 
M care of the hospital. 
Fritz B. LETKEMANN. 


tet8S—Frexp & Stream readers who see your 
of published here will take care of your re- 
quest, I’m sure, 


Epitor. 


(END OF ARMS AND AMMUNITION) 


SHOOTING 
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TWICE the THRILL—Shooting a Scope! 








MOSSBER 
Model 46 Rifle $12.45—with scope $19.95 


You've got a new thrill coming when you shoot with a telescopic sight. And here’s your 
chance to get a complete outfit at a remarkably low price. The Mossberg 46 is a new 
rifle of advanced design, with hooded ramp front sight and “Micro-click” peep sight. 
Shoots all length .22’s, 26-in. barrel; genuine walnut target stock. Swivels. Sold with 
or without the scope. 








4-Power $7 50 
Scope igure 








Object at 100 yards looks 25 yds. away. Half- 
minute precision adjustments, Cross-hair ret- action rifles. Just drill and tap 
icule standard. two holes in receiver. 


O. F. MOSSBERG & SONS, Inc., 322 Greene St., New Haven, Conn. 


WORLD’S LOWEST PRICED QUALITY HOME 


Buy direct from f | f D D | N 


Mill. Save $200 
5-ROOM HOME $ 
Shipped Anywhere 493 


to $800. Price 
ALUMINUM PROTECTED LUMBER 


Complete including scope, mount 
and eye-cup. Fits most bolt- 















WE 
FREIGHT 


includes all 
lumber readi- 
cut, millwork, 

— maa2) windows, doors, 
interior woodwork, hardware, roofing, glass, nails, 
paints, varnish and stains. We pay freight. 
BUILD [IT YOURSELF. ALADDIN’S READI!I-CUT, 


~- 











Sesseeeececescecscsessceccsecaseessseessseseeessesasesey 
oom saves labor costs and lumber waste. Com- = MAIL THIS COUPON—ADDRESS N iT OFFICE = 
plete plans for quick, easy erection, = The ALADDIN Co., Bay City, Mich. or Portiand, Ore. = 
SUMMER co AGES ee $230 -_= UP = Send free, new Catalog, No. 564. s 

shows designs in st type bewee : 

S| newe: a” . 

FREE Catalo meet ba oy Cottages and & Street : 
Automobile Trailer thes. Send coupon for it teday. = 4 
Address the nearest office. Ask for Catalog No. 564. & City. State : 
ALADDIN CO. Bay City, Mich., or Oregon : 


Dasccccccccccscnscccccccccueccesceecceessueseusuaseuans 





Pertect magnification for 
all four indoor target 
shooting positions 


oA 







GD GED 299 2 
The finest 5-power standard indoor range target 
scope. Brilliant Bausch & Lomb compound 
achromatic lenses. Micrometer click rear mount 
in % minute. Fine cross hair reticule. Effec- 


tively used as a hunting scope also. Complete, 
$46.50. Lyman 8x and 10x Targetspot Scopes $60. 


Send for free Lyman Scope folders 


The Lyman Gun Sight Corporation 70 West St. Middlefield, Conn. 












Re-modeling Re-sighting Re-loading 


Our 1936 Catalog gives complete descriptions and much valuable information—profusely 
illustrated. Send 10c¢ which partiaily covers cost of publishing and mailing—10c will 
be refunded on your first order. 


Pacific Gun Sight Co., 359 Hayes St., San Francisco 


PACIFIC 


GUN SICHT 
co 





| 
poe ceaamammapenccspey VINCHESTES 
eo SCOPES (Less Mounts) 


A REGULAR OUR PRICE _ 


These sights have a wide field—cover 16 ft. at 100 yds.—clear illumi- 
$40.00 $] 5 


nation and definition. Made under precision specifications. Mortised, 
VALUE wood carrying case, 4” x 4” x 17”, brass trimmings and handle, 
2 Deposit on all C.O.D.’s 
Pp 


FREE with each cy Lyman mounts will fit these scopes on any 
ai 
FIALA OUTFITS, Dept. 102, 10 WARREN STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 























rifle. A great bargain at $15., delivered 





THE LATEST 


ever — 


“Who ever saw a broken Lefever?" ONE TRIGGER IF WANTED 


The A grade special designed for Skeet but equally good 


for game. High grade, custom made, $33.60 with two \ 
triggers. Single trigger, beavertail forearm, ejector, and ivory sights 
at small extra expense. Other Lefevers $17.20 to $43.20, 6c stamp for catalog 


Lefever Arms Company, Ithaca, N.Y. 
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Skeetpests You Have Met 


ERE we are, swinging into a new 
year, and I sort of feel that the 
time is propitious to get a lot of 
irks out of my system that have 
been itching me for lo, these many months. 
To be quite frank, an inherent weakness in 
my character is the fact that I cannot get 
very mad over anything. In brief, I am 
one of those saps who think this life is a 
swell proposition in spite of a few slight 
and temporary annoy- 
ances that are bound 
to crop up in anything 
short of a perfect set- 
up. However, I do 
believe in doing a little 
kicking and squalling 
at regular intervals; 
not because I am real- 
ly sore about anything 
in particular, but sim- 
ply because some good 
healthy beefing seems 
to me to sort of act as 
a tonic to the system 
just as an infant's 
squawking is good for 
his lungs. 
3efore starting in 
on a gentle razzing of 
the more common 
varieties of skeetpests 
let me put in a good 
word for Bill Foster 
and his associates in 
the Homer S. Tilton 
Chowder and Marching Club, for their re- 
cent edict against prizes of cash money in 
skeet tournaments. I don’t believe it is a 
sign of going pansy to say that hard-cash 
flaunted on the skeet field tends in some 
subtle way to make the game hard-boiled. 
I have seen a couple of well-heeled hearties 
shoot it out to the tune of fifty bucks pér 
round. In that case there wasn't a particle 
of harm, because both could stand it, win 
or lose. But—there wasn’t much sport in 
it, not even for the onlooker. 

Another occasion was out at the Na- 
tional Shoot in Cleveland. A squad of 
“bloods” mixed it out there for a round 
or two for a trivial ten-dollar stake. There 
may be something peculiar in my make-up, 
but I don’t think that was particularly 
funny either. Maybe it is because I am a 
realist in gambling. I never yet have gam- 
bled that I didn’t do my level doggoned-est 
to buy baby a pair of new shoes. I used to 
know a poker player who was Santa Claus 
to the extent of a hundred smackers or so 








A critic burns his own fingers 


every time the crowd got together down in 
the old Algonquin. He played stud poker 
for the sport of it. He really did. A sporting 
instinct like that is a state of mind. I could 
never comprehend it, and maybe that’s 
against me. When I gamble for hard cash 
I have a good time only when I carry 
away a comfortable roll, plus two or three 
gilt-edge I.0.U.’s. When I am on the other 
end I don’t have a particularly good time, 





Every face I turned up was the spittin’ image of me 


though I hope I don’t show it too much. 

Well anyway, what I started out to say 
was—lI am glad the N.S.S.A. has cracked 
down on money prizes in skeet. Now go a 
step farther and urge the boys to lay off 
the thin-plated tinware that usually goes 
for prizes today. Thunderation, skeet is a 
gun game—and why not give prizes such 
as high-grade guns, ammunition, hunting 
boots, skeet jackets, or any one of the 
hundred things a sportsman has to buy 
for himself if he doesn’t win ’em? 

Now for the skeetpests : 

Here’s pest No. 1 for instance: The fel- 
low who has said to you at least ten 
thousand times, “Say, just watch me this 
round and see what I am doing wrong, 
will you?” You don’t mind it so much the 
first nine thousand times, but after that it 
gets increasingly less funny. He forgets 
entirely that you are out there to have a 
little fun yourself—and it never, never 
occurs to him that it isn’t a particularly 
gleeful pastime for you to stand back and 





watch him miss "em—and then explain to 
him why he does it. 

Skeetpest No. 2 is at heart an inoffensive 
sort of fellow. More than anything else 
probably, he’s just an absent-minded guy; 
friendly in the manner of a French poodle 
and twice as meaningless. Lined up in the 
squad ready to shoot (and forewarned of 
his turn to shoot) nevertheless, he eternal- 
ly forgets just who it is he follows. Con- 
sequently there is al- 
ways that dead lull in 
the squad—that fatal 
break in squad-timing 
that doesn’t do any- 
body any good, partic- 
ularly the man im- 
mediately following. 

Skeetpest No. 3 isa 
problem. Never yet 
have you been able to 
make up your mind 
whether he is crafty 
and ill-bred, or whe- 
ther he is just stupid. 
He is a pretty fair 
skeet shot. But once or 
twice every round he 
drops a target — and 
when this calamitous 
thing happens he stands 
rooted in his tracks, 
never moving an inch 
or making way for the 
next man coming up 
to shoot. Just stands 
there gaping vacantly after the missed 
target as if his “goose-egg” were an in- 
comprehensible phenomenon. One gets the 
impression that he is thinking, “Surely it 
isn’t possible for a shot as good as I am 
to have missed that target—there’s some 
dirty work going on around here!” 


KEETPEST No. 4 is that poisonous 
jokester who every once in a wh 
stands over around Station 4, not being 
in the shooting-squad at all, and from this 
safe vantage point plays a “joke” on you 
by shooting your outgoing target when 
you are at Station 7—either before, or at 

the exact instant, you shoot! He is a 
shot and always likes to demonstrate how 
much faster he is than you. He is one 
poisonous pest, that one is! : 
No. 5 on the Skeetpest List is just @ 
bothersome oaf. He’s the guy who, away 
from the skeet field, gets a big kick out 
of cheating at solitaire. Always, when he 
steps up to Station 1 and misses his out 
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going target, he bellows to the score- 
keeper not to count that one, that he’s 
ry over. He’s harmless enough, but 

st just the same—if only for the fact 
that he keeps the rest of the members of 
the squad waiting while he “starts over.’ 
My cure for him is for the score-keeper 
to wait until he finally breaks that first 
out-going target—then to bellow back at 
him, “Nuts—/’m not counting that one. 
Now we'll both start over! 

Skeetpest No. 6 is that thick-skull who 
usually brings out a couple of inexperienc- 
ed friends and shoves them both in a squad 
with three experienced shooters. If he 
would but let them alone after putting 
them in the squad, possibly you might 
forgive him. Instead, he goes around with 
them, explaining volubly as he goes just 
what each one of them is doing wrong— 
even gets up to the stake himself and 
gesticulates this way and that way in 
showing off his pearls of wisdom. All of 
which of course helps your shooting a lot 
—and you and your two experienced bud- 
dies eventually turn in snappy scores of 
19, 20 and 21, respectively. And then does 
he rib you! “Haw-haw,” he haw-haws in 
the stentorian vocal of a mare’s hybrid 
offspring. “Just watch Bill here,” he coun- 
sls the embarrassed tyros, indicating you, 
“watch the way Bill does it, then you do 
it jus’ egzackly diff’ runt—haw- haw.” 

This unspeakable pest wouldn’t think of 
bringing his inexperienced pals out on a 
weekday. Nor would he take them up 
on the beginners’ field for their first try- 
out. He always brings them when the full 
club membership is on hand to shoot, and 
always jams them head-on into the squad- 
ding on the club-house field. 





KEETPEST No. 7 is the unspeakable 

“expert” who seems to take fiendish 
delight in calling out your mistakes while 
the smoke of frustration still curls from the 
muzzle of your gun. Mind you, he hasn't 
been asked to serve as your personal call- 
er-out. His services are shoved at you 
gratis and his whole attitude is that you 
can take it and like it. He always has the 
loudest of loud-speaker vocal cords. Every 
time you drop a target he trumpets the 
glad tidings to the world at large—just as 
if you were not already red-to-the-ears in 
the mortifying knowledge that you shot 
behind, high, or low! Killing is far, far 
too good for this reptile! 

Skeetpest No. 8 is a swine. He is the 
familiar squadhog who gets his name on 
practically every squad-sheet, even if he 
has to ride rough-shod over women and 
Published 


irrelevantly along with this 


article, but not irreverently, is this picture 
of Billy Clayton, Jr., of Oklahoma, who is 
a bearcat with the .410 
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suckling babes to do it—and regardless of 
how many gentlemen skeeters are still 
coc ling their patient heels on the sidelines, 
waiting, waiting, waiting their turn with- 
out having shot even a single round. 
Skeetpest No. 9 is the sneering “purist” 
who habitually looks down a long and 
supercilious nose at any shotgun that cost 
less than five hundred dollars; also on 





\ 


|, if 


Also published irrelevantly is this picture 

of Max Marcum of Kentucky and Bob 

Stack of California—as they appeared at 
the National Shoot 


any shotgun that wasn’t made in Birming- 
ham and I don’t mean Alabama. The bare 
sight of an autoloader—particularly an 
autoloader with homely and _ familiar 
schnozzle attachment—is enough to throw 
this “purist” into fits of violent nausea. 

Skeetpest No. 10 (according to my 
Blacklist of Highly Objectionable Person- 
alities) is the small-bore phooie who sim- 
ply can’t abide the sight of any gun with 
a hole in the muzzle bigger than the over- 
all diameter of an anemic pea. He gets 
faint and shrieks for the smelling-salts at 
the mere mention of slaughtering skeet 
birds with anything more lethal than that 
delicate whiff-of-talcum, the light, four- 
ten load. Never, apparently, does it per- 
colate into his cocoanut that perhaps there 
is just as much fun trying for a perfect 
score with a 12-gauge auto-loader, and 
breaking from 20 to 25, as there is in try- 
ing for less than a perfect score with the 
ultra-small-bore, and breaking say from 
18 to 22. You wouldn't mind this bird’s 
viewpoint in the least if he wasn’t so dog- 
goned intolerant. However, that’s the way 
with a phobia. The victim always dons 
mental blinkers and gets himself started 
down a narrow groove, until he is absolute- 
ly unable to see the geraniums blooming 
in his neighbors’ backyards. 

I might go on listing a few more skeet- 
pests. But what’s the use? Every skeet 
field has ’em, and you know ’em as well 
as I do. There’s one guy in particular you 
may recognize—though it may come as a 
distinct shock to realize that he also is 
in the pest class along with the other un- 
mentionables. 

Just to keep you tolerant and good-| 
natured in your view—I hope you may 
have the quaint experience I had several 
nights ago. 

I had been editing a manuscript, seated 
by the fireplace, when I got a bit drowsy. 
Suddenly a long line of familiar skeet- 
pests paraded into view. Each of them 
stopped in front of me long enough to 
speak his well-worn piece. This went on— 
and on and on—until I lost my temper 
and started bopping ’em off right and left. 
After bagging every pesky pest in the 
crowd, I made the rounds, just to have 
one last gloating look—and so help me 
Hannah, every face I turned up was the 
spittin’ image of the Editor of this De- 
partment. 

The moral is: Aren’t we all! —B.N. 
(END OF SKEET DEPARTMENT) 
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CSSA TIDRB ES 2 MEIN 
WEBLEY AIR PISTOLS 


The World’s Finest Air Guns 





Lal, ” 





aa like an automatic. 
Made to celebrated 
Webley & Scott fine 
arms specifications. 


507 Fifth Ave. 






SENIOR 








NEW CATALOG 
W. & C. SCOTT 
Shotguns, Rifles 
& Revolvers 


wEew SLILLTY>- 


Send 50+ in coin, check, 
MO, or stamps for No. 26, the 
Sreatest of all Stoeger 






. STOKGE AR 


AMER 4 REA 


Ne oc ork 





Lead in Gun Barrels 
Comes Out Quick with 


HOPPE’S No.9 


Removes leading, metal fouling, all 
firing residue. Cleans bore mirror- 
bright and prevents rust. Easily with 


HOPPE’S Cleaning PATCHES 
of spotless 


right weight and 
container... . 4 And 


HOPPE’S Lubricating OIL 
to keep gun working S.  smenge 


Pure, penetrating, won't gu 
Buy, today, at your Dealer's. 


FRANK A. HOPPE, Ine. 


2310 No. 8th St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


SAMPLES! Send 10c for trial size No. 9. 1 oz. can 
Oil 15e. Full carton Patches 25e, (state size). Gun 


selected canton flannel, 
size in dust-proof 
use 








Cleaning Guide FREE, 





——WU. Ss. ARMY— 


SURPLUS STOCK 


Brand New Live Leather Sling Straps, 1%” $ .85 
Used Sling Straps, good condition, 1% 45 
Special 1%” Swivels for above sling 
Oiled Cowhide Saddle Scabbards, 


vith. ‘straps 
to fit all carbines 2 


30/06 Selected M. C. Ctges, 150 gr. per 100 2.25 
30/06 Boattails, 1928 issue, 172 gr. per 100 3.00 
30/06 Boattails, 1934 issue, 172 per 100 4.00 


ar 
Stamp for big cartridge list-—Free "1936 Catalog. 


HUDSON SPORTING GOODS CO. 
C-52 Warren St. New York City 














Better Scores—Eye Protection 
SKEET-GLAS 


with Genuine Ground and Polished 


TRU-SITE LENSES 
For Trap, Skeet, Pistol and Rifle Shooting 
The Perfect Shooting Giass $9.50 
15 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 
‘rite for booklet Sold only by 
BELZ, Inc. 2 East 44 Street, New York City 
) ae Ground with Corrections If Necessary 

















ANY DEGREE OF CHOKE NEEDED 
with but ONE barrel! 


THE POLY CHOKE CO. 


Franklin Ave Hartford, Conn 
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Retriever Land and Water Trials Here to Stay 


No more difficult water tests have been given to dogs of any breed 


UBLIC and correctly organized and 
managed field and water trials, so 
far as America is concerned, are only 
five years old. Yet they have become 
among the more brilliant of tests held in 
connection with gun dogs. The country is 
a. home of duck-hunters. Without a good 
and capable retrieving dog, the diversion 
of duck shooting would often become a 
game-less effort on the part of the gunner. 
Perhaps, above all dogs, the Chesapeake 
Bay retriever has been looked upon as the 
ideal dog for the coldest of the Eastern or 
other waters; but credit must be given 
where credit is due, and to the Labrador 
Retriever Club accorded due praise re- 
garding the inauguration of field and water 
trials for retrievers in the United States. 
The first publicly attended meeting was 
held on the Glenmere Estate of Robert 
Goelet, near Goshen, New York. There 
was a splendid supply of strong-winged 
pheasants, while the cover in which birds 
fell when shot provided just the country 
where a retriever’s eyes and nose had to 
be put to the acid test. At retriever trials 
on land there is little or no hunting, in 
the accepted sense; the game is walked 
up, or driven from heavy cover by beaters. 
So, virtually, all the retriever dog has to 
do is to walk at his handler’s heel ; to re- 
main steady to wing and shot; mark the 
fall of dead or wounded bird; keep that 
place in mind; and, on being ordered to 
do so, gallop out, find the bird, and come 
back with it at a canter, if not a gallop. 
His burden he should deliver right into his 
master’s or handler’s outstretched hand. 
All this appears very simple on paper ; 
but in practice it often will be found a 
more or less difficult task. Everybody is ac- 
quainted as to how a winged cock pheasant 
can use his legs and feet once he has 
reached the ground. Keen as the scent 
from him must be in his wounded condi- 
tion, it will be only a very keen nose that 
will be able to follow that runner and in 
due course bring back the bird with 
hardly a mark of a tooth on its body. The 
finished and tender-mouthed retriever is 
not only a beautiful and patient dog to ob- 
serve at his work, but an ever-appealing 
subject of pleasure to the eyes and hearts 
of all classes of upland and lowland game 
shooters. Handsome is as handsome does. 


At the later trials held during Novem- 
ber—and in December particularly—the 
weather conditions were very trying for 
dogs and men. An icebound coast with 
sharp and continuous blasts coming from 
the north and the northeast might be 
endured with some pleasure by the ex- 
pectant man with the gun and his ever- 
faithful retriever. But when a dog has to 
be led at his attendant’s side, half a day 
or so before the poor brute is given a 
chance to “do his stuff,” then his state of 
mind may not be at its best. Furthermore, 
when he is given his water trial in an icy 
element, his mouth might become more 
“wicked” or more punishing than it hither- 
to had been. Anyhow, one or more of the 
famous retrievers were unduly hard-bitten 
at one of the last and coldest of the sea- 
son’s meetings. Because of the rigors of 
the weather there were some men who de- 
clared they didn’t wonder that a few dogs 
were hard in mouth. With the ducks, it 
didn’t matter so much: the waterfowl had 
plenty of feather protection. But with 
pheasants it was quite a different story. A 
broken skin meant bad marks in the books 
of the judges. So it will be gathered there 
is something more than retrieving at field 
and water trials—the job must be com- 
pleted in a clean manner. 


THE LABRADOR CLUB’S 
TRIALS 


NDER the Presidency of Mrs. James 

Field, the Labrador Retriever Club 
held its meeting on November 13th and 
14th on the property of R. Stuyvesant 
Pierrepont, near Bedminster, New Jersey. 
Other officers were: Vice-presidents, Rob- 
ert Goelet and Wilton Lloyd-Smith. Sec- 
retary-Treasurer, Franklin B. Lord. Of- 
ficial Guns: W. Sheffield Cowles, Milton 
S. Dillon, DeLancey Kountze, Benjamin 
Moore, R. Stuyvesant Pierrepont. Judges 
Mrs. Walton Fergusen, Jr., and William 
J. Hutchinson. 

Among the owners were Mrs. Morgan 
Belmont, Jay F. Carlisle, William K. 
Dick, Alfred Ely, Gladys F. Harriman, 
William A. Flinn, William A. Harriman, 
Buell Hollister, C. L. Lawrence, F. B. 
Lord, Dr. and Mrs. Samuel Milbank, 


Clarence Mitchell, Benjamin Moore, Rob- 
ert W. Morgan, Joan W. Redmond, J. 
Gould Remick, Mrs. John M. Schiff 
Prentice Talmage, Mr. and Mrs. David 
Wagstaff. 

The Amateur Stake was won by Or 
chardton Doris of Wingan, owned by Mr, 
Carlisle. She gave a finished performance, 
as she had on “the other side of the Atlan 
tic. Raffles of Earlsmoore, the property of 
Dr. and Mrs. Samuel Milbank, was see- 
ond. Raffles marked and retrieved well 
*, B. Lord’s Bolie of Blake was third, 
and W. A. Flinn’s Ably Speculation, 
fourth. A certificate of merit was awarded 
to Bugla Brant belonging to Alfred El 

The Puppy Stake was won by Buell Hak 
lister’s Jet, handled by Jock Munro, 
Gladys F. Harriman’s Glad ‘Glen of Ker 
jockety was second, and Robert W. Mor- 
gan’s Black Jack, third. A‘driving rain did 
much to mar the pleasures of the first day. 

On the second day, Blind of Arden, the 
property of W. A. Harriman, led a large 
field for the All-Age Stake with Decoy of 
Arden, a kennelmate, second. Handled by 
Thomas Briggs, these Labradors accom- 
plished wonderful work. Third went to 
Bugla Brant and fourth to Doris of Win- 
gan. Eight Certificates of Merit were 
given. Four of these fell to Mr. Carlisle's 
entries; others to Raffles of Earlsmoore, 
Ably Speculation, Boli of Blake and Sam 
of Arden. 

Blind of Arden deserved the high honor, 
as did Decoy in her second place. Inae 
and collected manner, Briggs under all 
circumstances handled his charges with 
great judgment. Bugla Brant, which t 
third place, showed decided improvement 
in his work. As for the Wingan dogs, 
Elliott was able to keep five of his Labra- 
dors well in the running. 

These trials, held on ideal ground, were 
well conducted. p 

The Amateur Stake was an interesting 
event, since owners handled their own 
dogs. It was the first appearance of Messrs. 
Carlisle, Flinn, and Ely as holders of the 
whistles. Dr. Milbank, of course, has long 
been his own “jockey” at retriever am 
spaniel field trials. The dog-man- -and-gun 
combination is likely to become popular. 

Such competitions should provide g 
sportsmanship and all that goes with it 
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The winner of the Open-Age Stake for 

Chesapeakes at East Islip, L. I:, was Har- 

ry T. Conklin’s extremely clever cham- 
pion Skipper Bob 


Amateur Handlers Stake. Jay F. Carlisle 
with winner, Orchardton Doris of Win- 
gan, Only owners are allowed to work 


y of dogs in this event 
coy 


lled by 
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Retriever Trials are attended by large fields of representative 
sportsmen and sportswomen. Labradors and Chesapeakes are 
Popular breeds. The water-retrieving of just-shot wild ducks is 


Circle—T he winner of the Open All-Age 
Stake of the retriever trials at East Islip. 
Jay F. Carlisle’s Whitecairn Wendy of 
Wingan retrieving to David Elliott 
s 


Open All-Age Stake. Jay F. Carlisle’s 

Bangstone Ben of Wingan makes a 

good retrieve to his handler. Judge: 
Mrs. Walton Ferguson, Jr. 


In the Open All-Age at the Brookhaven 

Game Protective Assn., East Islip, L. I. 

Sodaks Gypsy Prince retrieving to An- 
thony A. Bliss, owner 


the most trying test, the temperature generally being much 
below freezing. It can be truthfully written that America pro- 
vides the most trying water contests of the world’s competitions 


Some Retrievers, Owners and Handlers at Recent Field Trials 





English Setters | 
of Debonair | 


LLEWELLIN- 
LAVERACK | 
ND 


AINS 


Pennine 


ny Patron 
4 Great English 
: lt i ix and American 
Show emote and Field Trial Winner Pennine Patron, 
out of select Brood Matrons by Champion Albert's 
MacAllister II, Double Champion Roy of Edendale and 
Champion Grey Friar. Perfect development. condition 
and delivery guaranteed. Prices $410 and $50. Service | 
to Patron $40. 
B. Meintyre, Silver Spring, Maryland 
(6 miles north of D. C. line at Glenmont) 
Telephone Kensington 245 W 


Beautiful young- 
sters and pup 
pies sired by the 





IN THE HEART OF THE GAME 
SECTION OF THE COUNTRY 


Will give your dog a good home, make stanch 

to point, back at sight, and steady to shot and 

wing. Place under perfect control at all times. 

Best of food and care. Will do this for $35.00. 
Write for full information. 

R. W. GRUBBS Fair Play, S. C. 








WANTED 
All breeds of Gun Dogs for Training for 
Field Trials or as Shooting Dogs 


Clean Kennels, good food and personal atten- 
tion to each and every dog. References. 


HARRY CAMERON 
Kingston, New Jersey Princeton 1963R3 











Eight High Class 
Shooting Dogs and Bitches 
Pointers and Setters 


Real shooting dogs, nice retrievers, worlds of experi- 
ence, being worked daily, $75 to $100 each. Guar- 
antee express. Ship C. O. D. Five days’ trial. Can 
accommodate a few shooters. Season December 10th- 
Feb. 20th, rates reasonable. 

PINEHURST TOURING CAMPS 


Route 6 Hattiesburg, Miss. 








FOR SALE 
English, Irish and 
Gordon Setter Puppies 


Pedigreed, 3 to 6 months old. Schooled to work in 
yard and field. Not shy of noise or man. A few finished 
shooting bitches and dogs. Sold to make good if well 
handled. Blood will tell. Express C. O. D. Inspection. 


Hobby Kennels, Route No. 2, Box 290, Norfolk, Va. 








Oak Grove KENNELS, Ina, Ill. 


Offers for sale: Thoroughly trained pointers 
and setters. Young dogs and puppies. High- 
class coon, skunk, and opossum hounds, 
fox hounds. Crackerjack rabbit hounds, 
Beagle hounds. Youngsters nicely started 
on game. Prices very reasonable; all dogs 
shipped for trial; satisfaction guaranteed. 
Catalogue, Ten cents. 








e@ JANESWAY COUNTESS GLADSTONE e 


is dead but her many daughters are carrying on for her. 
Contrary to my expressed intention I bred two of her 
daughters for January 1st pups. Sired by Cressbrook 
Farmer, the fine Gladstone-Mallwyd dual who sired 
those last two wonderful litters out of the old Countess; 
enrolled and nominated; the Janesway guarantee on 
every one; prices $30 to $50. No Janesway pup ever 
before offered so low. Pictures, six generation pedigrees 
and further information upon request. 

JOHN EKERN OTT Downers Grove, Illinois 











German Shorthaired Pointers 


The all-around gun dog for FIELD, WOOD or 
WATER. Points. trails, trees, retrieves. Beautiful, af- 
fectionate, intelligent, watchful companions. Imported, 
prize-winning stud dogs and matrons from the best 
working strains in Europe. Backed for your protection 
by a lifetime experience as breeder and handler. The 
world’s largest, exclusive breeder. 


DR. CHARLES THORNTON 


Missoula Montana 


33'14% Reduction 


on Setters, Pointers, Fox, Coon and 
Rabbit hounds. Shipped for trial. 
Catalog 10 cents. 


BLUE GRASS FARM KENNELS 


BERRY KENTUCKY 
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NEW RETRIEVER CLUB 


Mr. Ettince F. WARNER, 
Field & Stream 


Dear Mr. Warner: 
I am pleased to inform you that 
Mr. Richard Mellon of Pittsburgh, 
has become interested in Retriever 
Trials, and has decided to hold such 
a meeting at the Rolling Rock Club, 
next fall. This shows that trials of 
this nature are growing very fast 
in popularity. We will then have five 
major trials for next season: 

Labrador Club 

Chesapeake Club 

Long Island Retriever Club 

Brookhaven Club 

Rolling Rock Club 
The five should, I think, be the 
trials for your Field & Stream Cup, 
to be competed for. All of us should 
welcome the Rolling Rock Club 
coming into this “circuit.” 

Sincerely yours, 
Jay F. Caris_e 

East Islip, Long Island, N. Y. 


MIDWEST FIELD TRIAL 
CLUB 
NDER the Presidency of Thomas M. 


Howell, the first annual field and 
water trials for retrievers were held on 


| the Howell Estate, Barrington, Illinois, on 
| October 26 & 27 last. Other officers were: 


Vice-presidents, A. W. Harris, James B. 
Secretary-Treasurer, David P. 
Martin 
David P. Scobie. 
Stewards: John C. Barnes, C. H. Cren- 
nan, James Heyworth, Glen Friesnecker, 
A. P. Moecher. Official Guns: Walter 
Peacock, J. R. Graham, Gerald Batten, 
George McDermott. Judges: Martin J. 
Hogan and Dr. A. C. Gifford. There were 
capital entries in the Junior, Novice and 
Open All-Age stakes. 

The trials proved a great success, the 
ground being marsh, sand, heavy reeds and 
cattails, which mixed terrain supplied most 
difficult tests. There also were drives of 
pheasants, ducks and pigeons released 
from high ground, the guns and dogs 
standing in the valley below. This method 
supplied a good test for steadiness, and 
no dog was found entirely wanting in 
quality. A good many of the birds fell in 
the heavy reeds behind the guns and 
handlers, and good work was witnessed 
at this point. The final test in each stake 
was the water trial, which was unlike any 
observed in the East. However, it was 
considered a practical one. 

There was a blind on the shore of the 
lake, from which no dog could see. A line 
of wooden decoys was placed offshore. A 
man went out and placed a live duck in 


| the reeds, beyond the decoys, its legs and 


wings being tied. All dogs were kept en- 
tirely out of sight until this was done. 
Then the competing dog was called for- 
ward, and both handler and dog went into 
the blind. You could, if you liked, fire a 
blank shot. Then you came out and sent 
your dog to hunt for the duck. Some of 
the dogs in each previous experience had 


seen their ducks dive when they approached 


them. However, they followed and got 
their Barrington birds. Some of the other 
dogs failed in this test ; but all through the 
trials dogs were given equal chances. Re- 
trievers in the water had to use their noses 
as well as their eyes. Water as well as 


| land becomes tainted with the scent of 


wounded birds. 

A splendid sporting atmosphere was con- 
spicuous at this meeting. This Club will 
carry on and is likely to become one of 


the best known in the country. It was wel 
managed by Martin Hogan. Following 
were the awards: 

Junior Stake, 1 and 3, J. F. Carlisle; 
Ponchery of Wingan and Pons Junior of 
Wingan. 2, William Walker’s Tyke oj 
Barrington. 

Novice Stake, 1 and 3, J. F. Carlisle; 
Pons Junior and Ponchery. 2, David P 
Scobie’s golden retriever, Haulstone Bell 

Open All Age Stake, 1, J. F. Carlisle; 
Drinkstone Pons of Wingan. 2, Gordon F 
Kelly’s Nigger of Barrington. 3 and 4 
A. A. Bliss’ Chesapeakes, Sodak’s Gypsy 
Prince and Chesacroft Newt. . 


CHESAPEAKE CLUB 
TRIALS 


ETRIEVERS may come and retriey. 

ers may go, but the popularity of the 
Chesapeake Bay dog remains near an 
dear to the hearts of American sportsmen, 
That great dog, Skipper Bob, and his work. 
ings on land as well as in water, may be. 
come a tradition among the duck hunter 
of Long Island, and followers of field an 
water trials for generations of men to 
come. Skipper Bob, bred, trained anj 
handled by Harry T. Conklin of Amagan- 
sett, has become one of those top-liners in 
the news of the day. Many have come ty 
look for his continued victories, jus 
as patrons of pugilistic affairs desir 
a victory for their fighting favorite, Bo 
has figured in many land and water sport. 
ing affairs. As a retriever from land a 
well as from water, he has demonstrated 
the capabilities of his breed. The wind was 
cold and biting down at Islip as members, 
friends and dogs set out for their sport 
Those were trying conditions for both. 

Anyhow, it appears that field and water 
trials held late in the year may not becom 
popular: there is a time and a season for 
all things. 

As before written, Skipper Bob came 
through with flying colors. He won over 
Sodak’s Gypsy Prince, owned by Mr 
Bliss, President of the Club, and certainly 
one of the most enthusiastic supporters oi 
the Chesapeake ever known in the country. 
Next came Babylon Captain Brownie, 
handled by William Murray; and the 
Bing, the property of Newton Tiffany who 
carried the whistle: Certificates of Merit 
were awarded to Edward J. Fitzgerald: 
Shagwong Chief, and to Princess Anme, 
owned by Paul Palmer. Of the seventeen 
dogs entered in the event, all but four were 
called back for the second series. On land. 
the cover was good and plentiful. The 
Bay was tipped with white caps and th 
water trying enough for any retriever to 
face. But the old Maryland breed wa 
tried and not found wanting in those two 
great essentials required of Americal 
duck dogs: fearlessness of the coldest of 
waters and a constitution to withstand the 
lowest conditions of temperature. The 
judges were Martin Hogan and Jame 
Cowie. 


BROOKHAVEN G. P. A. 
RETRIEVER TRIALS 


N December 7, the first day of these 

trials held on the Gerald B. Hollins 
Estate near East Islip, New York, the 
Non-Winners Stake was won by the Chesa- 
peake dog, Captain Henry, owned by Mrs. 
F. J. Frank of Madison, New Jersey. Mrs 
Frank for several years has been a great 
supporter of the American breed. Captain 
was handled by William Gladwin, inter- 
national expert who trained Labradors 0 
the other side. There was a large field 0! 
contestants and Captain by his work if 
the second series—as well as in the first 
round—demonstrated what an_ excellemt 
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vas well a dog he is. Second place was given to Glad 
ollow; Glen of Kenjockety, a Labrador, the prop- 
= Speed of erty of Miss Gladys F. Harriman, and MOST APP ETIZING AND 
‘arlisle’s handled by the veteran, Thomas Briggs. - )?) 7 Y] 
unior of F l Third prize fell to the golden- colored re- ENERGY-BUI LDING / Loss only 
Tyke of aicon triever, Haulstone Bell, owned by David y X: & 5: G di 
, P. Scobie and looked after by Francis J. Ay 
varlisle’s Hill Hogan. David Wagstaff superintended the scimaaal 
avid P working of his Labrador, Solwyn Duchess, 
me Bell which ran into fourth place. A. A. Bliss’ 
‘arlisle’: Chesapeake, Zaider B., was given a certifi- | Hunt Club’s chief in- 
ordon F cate of merit. gredients are beef and 
3 and 4 After luncheon on the first day, the All- | liver combined with thor- 
s Gyps Age Stake was started. There were} oughly pre-cooked cereals, 
, AT STUD! post ay record for = a competition | vegetables and other vitamin-potent foods. 
and one that pointed to the increasing pop- | The most complete, appetizing, nourishin 
DON French, but he ad , Bs £ 
IB ees hes guts. He is owned MA for || ularity of these tests on Long Island and | and economical food you can give your dog. 
speed, endurance, courage in thick cover, elsewhere. There were ideal cover, strong | If not at your feed or grocery store, ask us 
oa eg Ea he could oat poatay hove birds and excellent shooting. for free sample or send $1.00 for 10-pound 
canis at Saybrook in January 1935, the Open at On the morrow it was the Labrador, | bag shipped prepaid east of Mississippi 
sa he Fishers Island—the biue ribbon event of Whitecairne Wendy of Wingan, owned by | River. Maritime Milling Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
y Ome them all—in October 1935. Mr. Carlisle and handled by David Elliott, 
car a In 1935 he ran in five Opens, winning two which got to the head of that remarkabl 
ortsmen, firsts, a second, a third and : fourth, show- good entry of retrievers. To win an all fil ll | N]f ( ll IU R 
is work 50.00. ) A . 
we : fom somarhable consistency. Stud 00 age stake at such a meeting means work 
me Elias (ELCOVA) Vail of a finished and very superior kind. Wen- ome RCH meme mm») 
veld ani Freedom Plains Road Poughkeepsie, N. Y. dy’s performance on a runner will be long | 
men to & ooo | 
ned a SACRIFICE SALE '| WINGAN KENNELS 
— fing my" wonderful English. Springer’ Spantels at JAY F. CARLISLE, Owner 
$ s far below wha has ¢ e to produce them . 
cum Fiendertatly. trained yy ay Ditches ‘a ap $90. oo Labrador Retrievers at Stud 
“ up. Brood matrons (some in whelp) at only $40.00 up. 
-_ 4 = Facts Sept Mither will, fae, spare ee ot? ccnes en ber Imp. Ch. Drinkstone Pons of Wingan 
é ha om, don aay py BT na a agg yg ag gy 3 Imp. Ch. Banchory Trump of Wingan 
Ite. Bob distemper, po sapepegt anes Imp. Ch. Drinkstone Mars of Wingan 
T sport: VANDALE KENNELS (REG.) - rs 
"lenis 42 Main St. 'E. Chevrier, Prop. Winnipes, Canada Imp. Liddly Bulfinch of Wingan 

















Imp. Banchory Night Light of Wingan 































‘edd FOR SALE Bancstone Ben of Wingan 
rembers, . ” . 
i: an “English WARE” Cocker Spaniel PUPPIES FOR SALE 
both. Puppies, 10 months and under DAVID D. ELLIOT, Manager 
q water DICK Box 4 East Islip New York 
ale Norwood Avenue, Chestnut Hill, Pa. 
Ss 

Chesapeake Bay Retrievers 

With the SHORTENED SEA- 
ob came pn gs Ag SON, sou eannot afford to lose 
, —_ a@ single uc) 
re vi Deughtere of this famow A Chesapeake will bring you 
oy Mr every cripple, or dead bird. 
-ertainly LAKE COMO KENNELS 
yrters of mes over and also give,» | Communicate with 
country. PIES RAINED ADULTS TS. er pA _ 

Boghurst Kennels, Reg. | | f 
— Dochurt Rover. TheTrinle 431 No. Oceidental Biva. || FIELD-TRIAL-SHOW CHAMPION ——_ Pe. 
n  .aesiuaneadiadiarsintens Los Angeles, California || King Lion, winner of the novice and all-age stakes at | 
— = = first licensed field trial, held in California. Owner, | 0 t t ° G D 
Merit 0 

‘Me: | Irish Water Spaniels eee utstanding Gun Dogs 
3; a A tried and proven retriever, land or water. A dog remembered. The Brookhaven Game Pro- FOR SALE 
<a that has served American Sportsmen for over half a hi f h d e 
~yeuiliien ; ferful intelli l’affection Easy to || tection Society’s chief prize is a hard on . : ‘ 
ae tain and handle. Size, Strength end ‘t cont for > to win. It was recognized that no severer Pictures and other information 
Yn land a ee «oe ee Tat Pemin seme. || test could be given than was asked of all. on request. 
ul. Th or re a ey eo Safe Delivery and Second prize was award@d to the Labra- FORDS KENNELS Lavonia, Ga. 





and th Percy K. Swan, Chico, Calif. dor, Blind of Arden, owned by W. A. 


= aaa Harriman, and handied by Briggs. Here 
a was another fast and stylish retriever at OORANG AIREDALES 


<i> [SPRINGER SPANIELS || work. The performance on a strong runner || Ourane Aredhel round dg are exalt 








merical Buy the best, they cost no more, Our dogs make grand brought loud applause from the gallery. pheasant and grouse hunters; swift, silent-trailing tree- 
Idest of workers and ‘retrievers. A fine bunch now in training || Blind demonstrated her superiority when | | Detfeer guards and comp big game. At home they are 
rand the A a By = a eee ie, she found and retrieved two birds which Registered trained dogs and choice puppies shipped 


: “ “ “ trial. en a : 
- Their get has gone best of breed or better, four times others had failed to discover. Third prize jam ag Ae nag ae gg Fe age By 

. ns $ 3 2 ‘0 - ~ re “ , , .s S. 
| Jame: Gusamente fully and phetmes will be Fao ho gly fell to Smudge of Allen. Winden, the prop- eventesinwe caeaaes OES, 
KESTERSON’S KENNELS, Skamokawa, Washington || erty of William K. Dick. Smudge made » OHIO 
an excellent impression on the company : 


A. he was as good in the water as on land. 


. On this occasion the famous Chesapeake, Yankee or Bull Terriers 
S for Do 4 D Z slemper Skipper Bob, was fourth. Robert Morgan’ s also bull pups cheap, Grown dogs reasonable ; 
































ship anywhere and live delivery guaranteed. 

of these Black Jack earned his certificate of merit. Largest shippers in Dixie “Guaranteed i 

es : remedy . Dog collars and harness made to 
Hollins DR. GEORGE H. LUDINS SAYS: 9 . rder. 
rk, the “ You have available for your dog today a most TIS THE SPANIEL S NOSE . BULLDOG HATCHERY 

H valuable and sure preventative against distem- 

se Mi per, the Laidlaw-Dunkin vaccination. Use it THAT COUNTS 601 Reckweed Dallas, Texas 

4 now—today—before it is too late.”’ 
y. Mrs : “Classy Te P 
y- Ma REED IER ET T is the keen scenting powers of the assy errier uppies 
a grea spaniel of any variety upon which the Full of S 4 Pla 
Captain Lederle shooting man has to depend. As the ull of Style an Y 
, inter- spaniel—springer, cocker, clumber, Sussex Most Aristocratic Wire- 
dors on COmBUL?T YouR veTenmeanuaN or any other kind or colored sort—recog- Haired Fox Terrier blood- 
field ot OR WRITE US FOR INFORMATION nizes the scent of feather or fur, he com- lines in America. All papers 
york i LEDERLE LABORATORIES, txc. || Municates the outward and visible signs of and safe delivery guaranteed, 
he first 30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA NEWYORK,N.Y. || his pleasures by means of the quick or : Very reasonable now write. 














. im | Caswell Kennels, Toledo, O. 





«cellent slow workings of his docked tail. What 








SO YOU CAN'T TAKE (T? 
YOU NEEO MILLERS! 


TABLE SCRAPS FOR VARIETY 


High-energy warming food—that’s what dogs 
need in cold weather, and Miller’s Kibbles 
solves the problem. 1 Ib. Kibbles equals the 
energy units in 2% Ibs. Round Steak, 22 eggs, 
or 3% lbs. Halibut Steak. Also contains cod 
liver oil and Fleischmann’s Irradiated Dry 
Yeast for Vitamins A, B, D, E, and G. 


@ FREE DOG BOOK Ask your dealer 
for Miller’s Kib- 

bles and Dog Book, or send $1. for 8 Ibs. post- 

paid East of Rockies. Write 

today. Samples FREE. B. C. 

Dog Food Co., 234 State 

St., Battle Creek, Mich. 














$26.50 for COMPLETE 
Portable Kennel Yard 


Takes gnly 15 minutes to erect. Special 

assortment No. 1-A makes yard 7’x14‘x5’ 

high—inecluding gate. Shipped promptly 

F.0.B. Buffalo, N. Y. on receipt of check, 

money order or N. Y. draft. Add $1.00 ex 

_ tra if you desire ‘‘Buffalo’’ Patented Fence 

Clips. Send 6c in postage for Booklet 85G. 
BUFFALO WIRE WORKS CO., Inc. 

(Formerly Scheeler's Sons; Est. 1869) 
N. Y. 


574 Terrace Buffalo, 
WHITE COLLIE 
PUPS 


most beautiful specimens 
Dog World can _ offer. 
guards, loyal compan- 
useful and_ intelligent. 
prices. Send stamp for 
catalog. 


COMRADE FARM KENNELS 
Galion, Ohio 
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TREVALLEN SETTERS and SPRINGERS 

SHOW AND SHOOTING DOGS 

Trained on Prairie Chickens, Hungarian Partridges, 

Ruffed Grouse, etc. Dogs combining the best of B. C 

and Old Country blood-lines, Alse young springer 

spaniels, Sealyham terriers of great merit. Best 

breeding; shooting and show stock. Shooting dogs may 

be seen on game. Safe delivery guaranteed. 


S. Mervyn Lloyd, Greenlawn, Alberta, Canada 
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e of professional strippers and show dog dressers. “Pluck- 
of high-grade cutlery steel; teeth precision eut at correct 

itch, properly tempered and ground. Will remove dead and superfluous 
hair with least annoyance to dog. For a limited time will send ‘‘Pluckrite” 
knife and a fine wire bristle comb-brush outfit. $1.50 ppd., or sold separately. 
8. stops wanton barking $1 ppd. 
Satisfaction or money refunded. Dealers supplied. 


WARNERS DOG SUPPLIES, Dept. F. Norwich, Conn. 


AMERICAN BROWN 
WATER SPANIELS 
Remember the old-time span- 
iel, favorite in the °90's? 
Sturdy, affectionate. Real 
hunters and retrievers of 
grouse, pheasant or duck. 
Literature 10c. 
DRISCOLL O. SCANLAN 
Nashville Illinois . 











AMERICAN HOUNDS 
Gossett’s Olde TymeLong Eared Bugle VoicedBlack and Tans 


Far famed for great endurance, cold trailing 
ability, acute huntiug sense, deep bugle voices, 
impressive hound character. Peers of all hound- 
dom. Unrivaled for big game, fox, coon. Superb 
studs, trained hounds, bred bitches, puppies. 
Also the finest in rabbit minded English Bea- 
gles. Highly descriptive illustrated catalog of 
alsorbing interest to every houndman 10c. 


HERMOSA VISTA FARM 
W. Eart Gossert—Mer. 
BANNOCK OHIO 


HUNTERS’ SPECIAL 


20.00 will buy a thoroughly trained Coon or combina- 

tion hunter, shipped for trial. A 2%-year-old Coon- 
bred hound that was hunted last season and up till 
now has made a good record, for $10.00; also can 
furnish thoroughly trained rabbit hounds, shipped for 
trial at $10.00. Write for free literature showing pic- 
tures and breeding. State dog in which most interested. 
Will ship any dog straight C.0.D. 


Kentucky Coonhound Kennel 





D-13, Paducah, Ky. 
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the sense of smell suggests, the thoughts 
appear to telegraph to the stern that wags 
slowly when the scent is weak, and quick- 
ens to a great speed of waving when the 
effluvium is new and strong. ’Tis a curious 
study for the hunter. 

While a hound proclaims his find by 
using or throwing his tongue, in his ecsta- 
sies of joy, the spaniel keeps silent and 
gives forth his praise—or call it what you 
like—by the slow or quick waving of his 
caudal appendage. That the springer 
spaniel was always mute there is reason 
to doubt. That the noisiness was whacked 
out of him, there is every cause to believe. 
In the case of humans, ’tis said that a wise 
head keeps a still tongue. In the instance 
of spaniels, the silent-hunting dog does not 
unnecessarily disturb other of the outlying 
game which may or may not be found in 
the near vicinity of where the shooter is 
trying to find all the feather or fur that 
terrain might supply. 

It is the keen sense of smell of the worth- 
while spaniel that urges him on and on. 
It is the ambition excited by the sense of 
smell that makes a spaniel such a useful 
dog for going into any cover or thicket— 
mayhap a devilish combination of briars, 
thorns and what-not, which only the 


simile, perhaps, but none the less applica- 
ble to the present theme. 

It is generally accepted, in circles where 
ethics of true sportsmanship prevail, that 
the custom of placing aviary-bred pheas- 
ants in more or less open spaces where 
little cover exists is a move in the wrong 
direction. Under such circumstances, 
spaniels have been taken away from where 
such game would be found under ordinary 
conditions. The finding or the flushing 
would be a matter of luck; there would 
be no scent in the immediate vicinity, ex- 
cept that exuded by the planted game. 


NDER such conditions, there would 

be little hunting—or, let us say, “pros- 
pecting’—for the precious metal. The 
treasure accidentally discovered would be 
deposited in lumps; the pick, shovel and 
water would be unrequired. There would 
be riches without labor. It is recognized 
that somewhat peculiar idioms are being 
employed here, but they are used in the 
hope that these sentiments might be con- 
veyed to other and interested minds. It is 
sought to point out that, above all things, 
the persistent and cover-entering blood of 
all spaniels should be held of the utmost 
value. The spaniel is to cover-shooting 


Courtesy Ackerman Galleries 


“SNIPE SHOOTING” 
Bustling, hustling spaniels of springer type, 150 years ago. By Philip Reinagle, R. A. 


braver kinds of dogs dare face. It’s the 
spaniel which, if need be, will stoop to his 
lowest stature and actually crawl on his 
belly into the runs or trades through cover 
where pheasants and rabbits rest. Such a 
cover-dog is the only reliable and ever- 
useful friend for the purposes of the man 
with the gun. A skirter or an afraid-to- 
face-the-music spaniel may be looked upon 
as a delusion and a snare. 

The nose that recognizes the scent of 
pheasant, rabbit or other shelter-loving 
game should provide the ambition to drive 
feather or fur from its habitat of the day- 
time. “Unafraid to face any cover or 
water” was used as a shibboleth to de- 
note or mark the character or working 
qualifications of spaniels belonging to our 
sport-loving and thoroughly experienced 
ancestors, well-versed as they were in the 
diversions of the shooting field. A spaniel 
which wouldn’t face thorns and briars was 
discarded. Such a dog, in short, was a 
burglar without tools—to put it mildly, 
one that couldn’t “crack a safe.” A curious 


what the foxhound is to fox hunting, and 
the beagle is to rabbit hunting. Each has 
his part to play. All have to hunt in cover 
before they can drive out what they seek. 

You, I and everybody else used to gun 
dogs must be aware that our four-footed 
friends possess the faculty of being prone 
to hunt in the very places where game 
frequents. It is an inborn sagacity that 
even surprises the creature called Man 
Then why deprive the lower animal of a 
sense that is beyond our conception? 

The nose and the pushfulness of the 
spaniel are his chief assets as a shooting 
dog. FREEMAN LLoyD. 


A GIFT TO AFRICAN HALL 


AJOR Max C. Fleischmann, of Sat- 

ta Barbara, California, has most 
generously donated the funds for the 
mounting of the Wild Dog Group on the 
mezzanine floor of the Carl Akeley 
Memorial African Hall, American Museum 
of Natural History, in New York City. 
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Trophies— 
Emblems— Pins 


CFOR thirty-five years we 
have been the leading 
manufacturing jewelers in 
the country specializing in 
medals, pins, badges, trophies 
and emblems for trapshoot- 
ing, skeet, motorboat racing, 
field trials, rifle and pistol 
tournaments. 

Orders for prizes for col- 
lege and school athletic com- 
petitions, fraternity pins, etc. 
are skillfully executed. 


Inquiries given prompt attention 


William A. Wallace 
Company 


Ley Building 
56th and Madison Avenue 
New York City 


























" FREE WRITE FOR 


BOOKLET NO. 652 


on the practical removal 

\ of worms in Dogs of all 
i breeds and ages. 

ws af” FOR DOGS 







HYLENE C. T.) 


WORM CAPSULES 


effectively remove 


Large Roundworms and Hookworms 


Dependable, safe, easy-to-give worm treatment. 
Helps keep your dog thrifty! 


For wee Le | ortho i Dost N-16-B 
nimail industry Dept., 
PARKE, DAVIS & CO., Detroit, Mich. 
Drug Stores Sell Parke-Davis Products 
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The American Field 
An Illustrated Weekly 


For practical sportsmen—hunting yarns, 
the latest and liveliest news of bird dog 
trials and many special features of ex- 
ceptional value to sporting dog owners. 


rhe will enjoy every issue. Departments 
eee Kennel, Game and Shooting, 
cmawers to Correspondents, Field Dog 
Stud Book Registrations. 

Write your n 
a doll 
subse 


ame and address plainly, and pin 
ar to this ad for a special introductory 
tiption—thirteen issues. 


——— ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee oe es 
pain AN FIELD PunLisHine Co. 


“22 West Adams St., Chicago, Ill. 
Name 


Address 
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Although the wild dogs are among the 
most interesting fauna of Africa, the orig- 


inal plan for the hall did not include repre- | 
senting them, as they are very rarely seen | 


and a collecting expedition might search 
for a year or more without running across 
|a pack. As a matter of fact, Mr. Akeley 
| took the specimens only by a lucky chance, 
| happening to sight them unexpectedly one 
morning at sunrise as they came up over 
an ant hill and stopped to gaze at a grazing 
herd of animals off in the distance. Taking 
advantage of the unusual opportunity, Mr. 


Akeley brought down several of the dogs, | 


hoping that some day it might be possible 
to have them featured in a group. 
The design of the Wild Dog Group, 





created by Dr. James L. Clark, director | 


| of arts, preparation and installation at the | 


| Museum, shows the pack very much as 
Akeley saw them, tensely at attention on 
| the crest of the ant hill, their fierce gaze 
| focussed on their quarry, preparing for 
| swift attack. 

Thanks to the timely and substantial 
gift of Major Fleischmann, the wish of his 


old friend, Carl Akeley, for a spectacular | 


group of the African wild dogs is to be 
realized. 


PRACTICAL FIELD BOOTS 
FOR DOGS 


VERY owner or handler of dogs of 
any breed which work in the field 
has had experience at some time or other 
with his dog’s sore feet. A dog worked 
constantly and hard may wear off his pads. 
| These can be built up again—but the time 





for this may involve a day of particular | 


| importance in the running season. 

Then there is the matter of a cut foot 
|—which might not necessarily impair a 
| dog doing some work, provided the ban- 
dage can be covered by something and 





SETTER WITH BOOTS ON 


These foot-coverings are easily made. For full in- 
formation, read the accompanying article 


adequately held in place. There is also 
country so heavily infested with cockle- 
burrs that a good dog must spend half his 
time at the unartistic job of biting burrs 
from between his toes. Not even a constant 
fighting of fleas is more annoying. 
Worst of all, perhaps, at least from 
many standpoints, is country where a dog 
gets into sand briars or sand burrs, as 
they are often called. There’s a wicked 
little instrument that can lay a dog up 
quicker and more completely than any- 
thing else I’ve ever run across. Ask any- 
one who knows. My first serious intro- 
duction to sand burrs came at a West Vir- 
ginia field trial, where I had a dog in com- 











Interesting Truths 


BALORATION 


GOES FURTHER BECAUSE IT'S @// FOOD 











| petition. He was going pretty good when | 








It won't be long now! 


Already the days are getting longer; 
and ‘almost before you know it you’ll 
be going over your tackle, reading 
catalogs and counting the days. 


The MARCH 


Field « 
Streana 


will contain two articles full of prac- 
tical wisdom and knowledge that 
will stand you in good stead the very 
first day you wet a line. 


The Tight Line Bugaboo 


An illuminating discussion by a very ex- 
perienced angler of the many occasions in 
which “keeping a tight line” is the worst 
thing you could do. By Fred Everett. 


Fishing the Streamer Fly 
Another very experienced ,angler, Breems 
Forrest, tells you how you can take trout 


with the buck tail and squirrel tail when 
other flies will not work. 


Tell your newsdealer to 
save a copy for you 














THIRTY YEARS OF 
HEALTHY DOGS 


For more than thirty years Milk-Bone has 
been helping keep dogs healthy. It con- 
tains the food elements a dog needs, and 
in the proper proportions. It is in every 
respect a fine, proved food for dogs. And 
that means high quality, pure ingredients 
—and the same standards of cleanliness in 
its production that you’d insist upon for 
your own food. Get Milk-Bone from your 


dealer, or send a post card for a free sam- | 





ple to: Milk-Bone Bakery, National Bis- | 


cuit Company, 449 West 14th St., New 
York City. 


MADE IN THE 
NATIONAL 
BISCUIT 


quero COMPANY'S 
MILK-BONE BAKERY 


AT first symptoms, worm 
your dog. Worms cause 75% 
of dog ills. Correct worming is 
easy, sure with the new “‘can't- 
Lom 
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go-wrong’’ Pulvex Combina- 

tion Worm Capsules. They 

expel Tape, and Round, and 

es Se - - all in the r- 
same ing. No gassing, gag- 

ging, or harmful effects. No Wi 


more guessing and using the 


wrong t capsule. Guaran- 
teed. Sold by pet shops, drug 
and depart- 
mentstoresor 
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Want a New 
Rod — Free? 


If you want a new rod—or any article 
of camping or fishing equipment, or a 
new shotgun or rifle, or any article of 
shooting equipment, including ammu- 
nition, boots and clothing—why not 
get it from us without cost to yourself 
by spending a few hours getting sub- 
seriptions for us? Hundreds of readers 
have earned thousands of dollars’ worth 
of finest quality supplies in this man- 
ner. So can you. Write today for com- 
plete information. 
Freco & Stream 








578 Madison Ave. New York, N. Y. 
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suddenly he folded up like a knife. I got 
off my horse and attempted to straighten 
him up. I started him on, but in a few 
jumps he was into them again worse than 
ever. For quite a little while, I was blam- 
ing my own dog for not taking them more 
gamely. He went on, finished his heat, and 
beyond the sand burrs improved con- 
siderably. But his general showing hadn't 
been good. 

The above occurred about eight o’clock 
in the morning. At three o’clock that 
afternoon I took him out of the car and 
started to examine his feet again. All of a 
sudden something hit me like an electric 
shock. The poor dog’s feet were still alive 
with sand briars and I had found one of 











PATTERNS FOR FIELD BOOTS 
Cut out top, as pattern indicates, and sew it to the sole 


them. I don’t mean maybe, either! I for- 
gave the dog for the showing he made, 
and with something to spare. I’d have quit 
colder than he did, and a lot quicker. But 
any hunter knows how important a dog’s 
feet are or can be. 

A letter just received says: “In Sas- 
katchewan this year we had seven dogs 
laid up with sore feet. And a dog with 
sore feet is no dog at all. My partner 
thought it was due to the rust in the wheat 
and I guess he was right, as he usually is, 
but I attributed part of it to Russian 
thistle. No matter what it was, I certainly 
wish I could learn about some sort of an 
adequate boot for dogs, as such a thing 
would really be a life-saver on many a 
hunting trip.” 


UST very recently I have had three let- 

ters on the subject—two of them from 
men wanting to know how or where to 
secure an adequate working boot for dogs 
to wear in the field. The third letter was on 
the same subject—and it was this one that 
gave me the basis for the following com- 
ments. It comes from James D. Folbre of 
San Antonio, Texas, and discusses a boot 
he has used to advantage, accompanied by 
a picture of a pointer dog actually working 
in them in the field. I am going to pass 
Mr. Folbre’s comments on to you, with 
the feeling that thousands of readers will 
be deeply and long indebted to him for 
them. The following are Mr. Folbre’s own 
words: 

“During the past two or three years, I 
have noticed in FreLp & STREAM inquiries 
regarding boots for hunting dogs. Last sea- 
son I happened to discover, through a 
friend in a small town, how to make an 
inexpensive dog boot that gives by far 
the best results of any I have ever tried, 
regardless of price. Down here in our sec- 
tion, southwest Texas, we have a great 
many grass and sand burrs. In some of 


the very best quail shooting sections, 
cially in the sandy land, the grass bupp 
are so thick that it is almost impossih 
for a dog to work in them without boo, 
of some kind. As you probably knoy 
many dogs are badly handicapped eva, 
when the burrs are few. 

“I have tried the commercial boots mat 
of both leather and heavy canvas, but he. 
sides being comparatively expensive, they 
are as a rule not so handy. In the firg 
place, they are heavy and will tire a dog 
noticeably, especially when they get soggy 
from dew or water from a pond or strean 
which a dog enters to cool himself. Again 
a dog can easily lose one, and if he does 
you are not only out the price of the boy 
but, worse, the dog has to get along with. 
out the boot for the rest of the hunt. This 
type of heavy boot is very apt to pull of 
in heavy mud. Worst of all, unless th 
leather boot fits perfectly, and it seldom 
does, it will in time rub the skin off th 
top of the dog’s toes. 


“WN making the home-made boots, any 

heavy cloth or very light canvas cank 
used for the tops. For the soles, use the 
heaviest canvas you can find, or light leath- 
er. I have found that ordinary bed-ticking 
is the best material for the tops and tha 
sixteen-ounce duck will serve much better 
than leathe. for the soles, as it wears bet- 
ter and can be sewed more easily. Cut out 
the top as the pattern indicates, and sewit 
to the sole, with a sewing machine. Then 
just sew up the side of the top, turn inside 
out to put seams inside, and the boot is 
made. 

“When you are ready to use the boots, 
just slip them on the dog’s feet and tap 
them on securely with ordinary tire tap. 
Be careful not to wind the tape tightly 
enough to hurt the circulation in the foot 
It will surprise you how well the boot wil 
stay put with the tape wound loosely, Start 
the tape around the boot just above the 
foot and work upwards until there isa 
turn or two around the leg just above th 





THE BOOTED FOOT 
Just slip boots on the feet and fasten them with tr 
tape, as indicated 


claw, on the side of the leg. Five or s& 
turns in all are usually enough to hold the 
boot securely. If desired, a cloth tie-strimg 
can be sewed on the back of the boot, abott 
an inch from the top, to aid in holding * 
on, but if this is done, be very careful mt 
to tape over the knot, for obvious reasols 
“The dimensions that I have given 
the pattern are just to give an idea 0 
size. The feet of hunting dogs differ great 
ly in size and you will have to vary 
dimensions to fit your dog’s foot. Do a 
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expect the boots to fit snugly or give a 
neat-looking appearance. They are pur- 
posely made extra large to give the foot as 
complete freedom as possible. There is 
much more danger of making the boots too 
small than too large. They can hardly be 
too large, as a matter of fact, as long as 
they stay on. The same pattern can be used 
for both front and rear feet, but if you 
want the rear boot to fit better, just alter 
the pattern so as to increase the slant. 
From the general pattern and dimensions 
given, you can soon work out a boot that 
will fit your dog’s foot perfectly. 

“This homely looking cloth boot has 
worked to perfection on my dogs and those 
of my friends. The boots are so light that 
a dog will hardly notice that he has them 
on, even when they become wet and mud- 
dy. They will not pull off, and best of all, 
they will never injure a dog’s foot in any 
way. Of course, as you may suspect, these 
boots will wear out very quickly. They 
will last from about three hours to a full 
day’s hunting, depending on the hardness 
of the ground and the speed of the dog. 
But this is not a disadvantage, as all you 
have to do when one wears out is to stop 
and slip another one on in a few seconds. 
I carry several sets of them in my game 
bag when I am hunting, along with a large 
roll of tape. Do not try to make the boots 
more durable by using heavy canvas for 
the tops and heavy leather for the soles, as 
this will not only result in their being too 
heavy, but also in rubbing the skin off the 
foot in some place or other. Heavy boots 
are not necessary at all as their function is 
mainly to keep the burrs from getting be- 
tween the toes, and light material will ac- 
complish this as well as the heavier can- 
vas.” Horace Lyt te. 


SIGHT POINTING 


RECENT letter from a reader ex- 

presses considerable concern over the | 
way his young setter is performing. The | 
age of this pup is given as six months. His 
owner is upset over his actions in connec- 
tion with robins and blackbirds encoun- 
tered “in our Government Park in the resi- 
dential section of the city.” Our reader 
says : 

“When he first became aware of birds 
and started to point, he would continue to 
creep on them and trail them until they had 
flushed. But just recently he has developed 
the habit of holding his points longer and 
looking back to me for some sign to govern 
his future action. The only way I can get 
him to continue creeping on the birds is by 
walking slowly up to him and heading for 
the birds myself. But when I stop he will | 
also stop, and either point or look up at | 
me as if he had lost interest in the birds. | 
This condition worries me.” | 

In the first place, I don’t believe any | 
young dog should be encouraged to pay | 
any attention to non-game birds encoun- | 
tered in a city park or elsewhere. It rather 
runs through my mind that perhaps this | 








young setter is just getting more sense with 1 j 


every day of age, and is at least approach- 
ing a willingness to give up his original 
baby play with robins and blackbirds. If 
the puppy were mine, and he paid any at- 
tention to non-game birds under similar 
circumstances, I would pay no attention to 
him. I see no reason for encouraging him 
along those lines or for being discouraged 
because of such a performance. 

All that has no bearing, it seems to me, 
on natural work on real game in the field. 
A dog handles game by scent rather than 
by sight. Many dogs which always perform 
Properly to scent are upset when they are 
able to see their game ahead of them. This 
1s true in the case of quail, which may start 
to move and begin running across lighter 









@ Sergeant’s “Condition Pills” 
are splendid for a well dog, © 
keep him fit. Ideal tonic after | 
sickness, for loss of appetite, # 
etc. At your dealers. Our FREE 
ADVICE DEPT. will answer ; 
questions about your dog’s 
health. Write fully. 


POLK MILLER PRODUCTS CORP. j 
2150 W. Broad St., Richmond, Va. ere 


Sergeant's 


WRITE FOR FREE DOG BOOK 





Broken Gun Dogs 


FOR SALE 


Pointers—Setters—Spaniels 


I specialize in training the above 
breeds for field work. 

Have a large Game Preserve where 
dogs are handled in natural cover with 
plenty of birds to work them over. 

If you want a dog handled for trials 
or trained as a Gun Dog, do not wait 
until the last minute; start now. 


Elias (ELCOVA) Vail 
Freedom Plains Road Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
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NEW! The Bird-Dog Training Collar NEW! 
“TRAINO” A Word to the Wise 
Grady W. Smith, Holly Springs, Miss., the noted shooting 


dog expert, writes: 
‘ince using these collars last season I would not be without them for 


other collar I ever used. 
The Best Police and Bird-Dog Training Collar ever known. 
Worn reversed, it acts as guard against bites, ete. A 
leader and check collar in one. By Matt Postpaip, $2.00. 
Specially recommended by Ozark Ripley@nd other Sportsmen. 


FREEMAN LLOYD 578 Madi 








PEN MATERIALS 


k@ for Fur Animals 
ar 
Rn anh oe Fa ad 





Wire netting, wire cloth for floors. 
steel angle posts and fur ranching 
supplies at low cost. Buy from Crown. 
Big, honest values since 1878. Write 
for complete catalog—F REE. 


CROWN IRON WORKS COMPANY 
1150 Tyler St., N. E. Minneapolis, Minn. 
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| Aristocratic Gun Dogs 
of exhibition caliber 
For sale and at stud 


Kinvarra Irish Setters 


Mansfield Ave., Talmadge Hill 
DARIEN, CONN. 
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Gunning Clothes 


For Fall 
We make a specialty of smart 
but serviceable clothes for up- 
land game shooting. 


For Colder Weather 
and tweed shooting 
coats, breeches of heavy Bed- 
ford cord. 

For The South 


White shooting coats and brier- 
proof chaps. 


H. HARRIS 


Custom Tailors since 1883 
43 East 59th Street, New York City 


Woolen 











Ave., New York City | 











Two great books! 


‘* ALL SPANIELS AND THHIR TRAINING” 
Second Edition, Fifth Printing, 72 Pages 


“ALL SETTERS AND THEIR TRAINING” 
Second Edition, 126 Pages 
By FREEMAN LLOYD 


These books constitute complete, instructive treatises 
on the day-to-day methods of training your spaniel or 
setter puppy or older dog as a hunting and shooting 
friend and of training dogs of all breeds to retrieve. 


The training chapters in the setter book are by 
Merwyn Lloyd, experienced trainer of shooting dogs. 

“Received your book on ‘All Setters and Their 
Training’ and will say it is a great book, and have 
my dog working fine; will finish her up along about 


August when we can get into the fields again. 
A. E. DICKSON.” 


ALL SPANIELS AND THEIR TRAINING— 
$2.00—post prepaid 


Or: 
{ year’s sub. to FIELD & STREAM $2,50 
ALL SPANIELS AND THEIR Both 
OPO sss sscieacsiassiskccsissrcsSceccaetieak 2. 95°35 
$4.50 ’ 


Or: 
ALL ratio AND THEIR TRAINING— 





t prepaid 
| year’s sub. to FIELD & STREAM $2.50) porn 
ALL SETTERS AND THEIR t0 
TRAINING 2. $3.25 
$4.50 ‘ 


FIELD & STREAM 
578 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 











VI-TAN-IZED DOGS EXCITE * 
CONSTANT ADMIRATION! 


The manner and quality of performance of VI-TAN fed 
dogs eclipse all other feeding methods. VI-TAN-IZED 
dogs have more pep, dash, go. Feed VI-TANS for 60 
days and note the difference! $4.95 per cwt., f.o.b. plant. 


HORSE-SHOE Dog Food Co., Pine Bluff, Ark. 2A 












PARD-HEALTH 


FOOD FOR DOGS 


A Product of Swift & Company 





Ever Written/ 





Second Edition—Third Printing—Just Out 


How to Train Your Bird Dog 
BY HORACE LYTLE 


Ten pages of wonderful illustrations. 256 pages of poten 
information. Bound in cloth. Brand new PROLOGUE (re- 
printed from The Saturday Evening Post by special per- 
mission); important new and longer Foreword; an entire 
new chapter—valuable as information and as fascinating a 
story of actual training as you've ever read. 

The author is well known as Gun Dog. Editor of FirLtp 
& StrreaM. His other book on training, ‘‘Breaking a Bird 
Dog,’” has sold thousands of copies on merit. This new 
hook is better still—and this second edition is bigger and 
better than the first. 

Mr. Lytle’s method of teaching different types of dogs 
to point game is entirely original. He outlines a plan for 
each type of dog character. 

Get this GREAT NEW BOOK and you can accomplish won- 
ders training your own gun dogs. Or, even if you have 
them trained for you, this book will help you to get more 
out of them in the hunting field 

| year subscription for Field & Syecn and a copy of 
this book (value $4.50), for only $3.2 

2 year subscription and a copy of — (value $6.00), 
for only $4.50. 

Book alone: $2.00. 


Send your order now, to 


Field & Stream 
578 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


0) 


ASK US FOR “SUCCESS WITH DOGS” TELLS HOW 
TO FEED ANDO TRAIN YOUR DOG, TEACH HIM 
TAICKS, CURE DOG DISEASES, ETC 
BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED. MAILED FREE. 


Q-W LABORATORIES. Inc. Dept 





W Doc Rimepits @ 
fifteen years of recognized quality 


A rew cents more — Isw't your pet worth iT? 


BOUND BROOK 
14 Beers 








| ring-necked pheasants. 


|a dog should be done under natural hunt- | 
ing conditions. Encouraging them to an in- | 


| some bird dogs. 


GREATEST DOG BOOK | 





How often dogs, 
which point them stanchly when they lie, 
are all upset when they don’t and can be 
seen running! This is one reason why the 
Hungarian partridge is so difficult for 


dling of game birds is done by a pointer or 
setter with his nose and not with his eyes. 
It is my belief that all serious work with 


terest in sight pointing in a city park can 
easily lead to performance entirely too arti- 
ficial. I think it might be bad to give a 
young dog the idea that his game should be 
seen—on the theory that it might make 
him too anxious to try to see it in the field 
when he smells it. That might lead to flush- 
ing. 

Friends, just try to be natural with 
your dogs. In a word, that sums up one 
very good way to avoid a lot of discour- 
agements. 


—H. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
SPANIELS & PHEASANTS 


Qvrs.—How should a dog handle 
D. L. Vietor. 


Ans.—aA pointer or setter should point pheas- 
ants the same as other game. A spaniel should 
flush them within range of the gun. a. 


CONSULT YOUR VETERINARIAN 


Qves.—I own an Trish setter bitch four years 
| old. Recently her coat has become dull and dry, 
accompanied by much shedding of hair. Her skin 


has a dark, scaly look and she has a very doggy 
odor. Her breath is also very offensive. She 
remains active, however, and her appetite is not 
much affected. | would appreciate your advice 
on this case. Joun G. McC.oskey. 
Ans.—I suggest that you take your Irish set- 
ter bitch to your best local, licensed, graduate 
veterinarian. She might merely need a_ bath. 


She might need worming. She might need a good 
dipping in pine oil, or other proper solution. 
Your description is such that I would not care 
to pass on it finally—and where 
is concerned, it is always better 
petent veterinarian, anyhow. 


to see a com- 


KENNEL RUNWAY 


In other words, the han- | 
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a dog's health | 


Qves.—If you were about to enclose a yard 
14 x 16 feet for your setter dog, what sort of a 
fence would you put around it? | 


Would you recommend ashes from my furnace 


in which I burn hard stove coal, for the yard 
covering, or would you allow it to remain the 
yellow, shaly clay as it naturally is? 

S. S. Froeniicn. 


Ans.—I think perhaps a heavy grade of wire 


netting would make the best sort of fence for 
your kennel yard. It wants to be a wire that is 
too heavy for a dog to chew. It should be ar- 


ranged so that he can’t dig under it. Either let 
the wire extend down into the ground and then 
refill the earth peonns it, or else (as I have done) 
let the outer ed of the runways be lined with 
cement, so that the dogs can’t or won’t dig under 
them. 

I recommend the use of the ashes. 
cumulate and harden, 
want. Water will drain off quickly. Tamp them 
down smooth, I. L. 


As they 


POINTER MISCONCEPTION 


Qves.—I have a friend who asks me how a 
Rip Rap pointer gets its name. I couldn’t tell 
him, wish you would please send me an 
explanation of this. A. THRASH. 


so 


There is no such thing as a strain or 
“Rip Rap pointer.”” Rip Rap 
a very good pointer dog—a 
not a strain or breed. ediene 
people having offspring of 
“T have a Rip Rap 


ANS. 
breed known as a 
was the name of 
canine individual, 
Rip Rap was good, 
his might be inclined to Say: 
pointer.” 

But any such reference as that today would 
be entirely out of place—Rip Rap has been dead 
a long time. Where a pointer absolutely and 
definitely goes back to old Rip Rap, the only 
possible expression that would be in order would 
be something like this: “I have a pointer which 
traces back to old Rip Rap.”’ That wouldn’t mean 


an awful lot because the closer-up kinfolk of 
the living dog would really cut more figure in 
the dog’s qualities than the blood of old Rip Rap 


away back somewhere, Still, I am not unmindful 
that it is not uncommon for sportsmen to name 
their dogs after ancestors as well as individuals 

noted breeders and such: the Llewellin setter, 
for instance. 


(END OF KENNEL DEPARTMENT) — 
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A new movie! 


WOODCOCK 
IN 


NOVA SCOTIA 


Taken by Harold McCracken in Oc- 
tober, 1935, at the height of the 
woodcock season in Yarmouth Coun- 
ty, Nova Scotia, this is we believe not 
only the finest but the first really 
successful motion picture of wood- 
cock shooting ever made. You will 
see the birds on the ground, the dog 
pointing, the gunner walking in, the 
bird flushed and killed in the air— 
with bird, dog and gunner all in the 
picture at the same instant. 


Field & Stream Library of 
Motion Pictures of 
Hunting and Fishing 


37 wonderful motion pictures of wildfowl, 
upland birds and big game shooting, and 
many kinds of fresh and salt water fishing, 
in both 35 mm. and 16 mm. size, made ata 
total cost of well over $75,000. 

Sportsmen’s Clubs, City Clubs, Univer- 
sity Clubs, and others by the score, have 
for years been making valuable use of these 
pictures at their banquets and smokers. 

“As soon as it was told around that we 
were to have Field & Stream pictures 4 
greater interest was shown in the meeting 
and we had fifty more members attending 
than we usually have. Enclosed is an order 
for our next meeting.” 

They are being booked fast for winter 
club meetings. To get what you want when 
you want it, act soon. Mail this coupon now 
—and if you are a member of a club please 
give us its name and address. 


FIELD & STREAM, 
578 Madison Ave., New York. 


Send me your new booklet describing 
the FIELD & STREAM Library of Mo- 
tion Pictures of Hunting and Fishing. 
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Crested 
California Valley Quail 


gamey and ornate—for sporting purposes and 
beautifying estates. Will thrive, increase and 
“stay put” in any climate in the United 
States. Full instructions for care and plant- 
ing with each inquiry—live delivery guar- 
anteed. Shipments made any time of year in 
our specially designed 
humane crates. 






Write for free 
descriptive 
pamphlet to 
Malibu Quail 
Hatche ne 
Beverly Hills, 
California. 











DEER—Buyingand Selling 


Should you be in the market for any breed of deer, or 
wish to sell, write me giving sex, ages, and number 
for sale. I am in a position to buy, and sell them any- 
where in small and large numbers. 

I have many satisfied customers through 25 years’ 
experience in breeding and shipping deer. References 
furnished. 


C. E. Thomas, Prop., Prathoma Park, Prattville, Ala. 








Ringneck and Mutant Pheasants 


Hardy, healthy birds in splendid condition. Also Sil- 
ver, Golden and Amherst of this year’s hatch. Some 1934 
hatched Bob-whites for breeding stock. All Quail of 
this year’s hatch are sold. Prices cheerfully furnished. 


HENLOPEN GAME FARMS, Inc. 
Wm. M. Foord, Pres. Milton, Del. 








Pheasants Quail 
Black Ducks 
Full Flight Perfect Birds 

Preserve shooting under natural conditions 


BRUFFS ISLAND GAME FARM 











Tarnedge Foxes 
Oldest ranch in U. S. 
Estastisnep 1910 
Have Won Grand 
Show Championship 
. it Fox in 
National Show) 
Four consecutive years and 4 
One-Third of all First Prises. 


& low or average grade of foxes. 
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PLANT Now" Natural Foods. Provide cover. You can bring 
and hold thousands where only a few are now 
stopping. No need to go miles for sport. Bring abundance of game or fish to 
your favorite hunting or fishing grounds by planting Wild Rice, Wild Celery, Duck Potato 
and over 30 other Attractive Natural Foods described in free illustrated book. It tells what, 
when, where and how to plant a permanent feedi 
receive free planting advice and book. Successful results guaranteed, growth next fall. 
Pioneers in Developing Better Hunting and Fishing Grounds. ( Oldest Aquatic Nurserg. ) 
Ask about services of expert to examine, plan and plant large properties 


WISCONSIN AQUATIC NURSERIES, Box 331-A, OSHKOSH, WIS. 
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Wild Celery, Duck Potato, etc. 


Plant This Spring! 
Attract Ducks Next Fall! 
MORE FOOD—MORE DUCKS 


ovide food for ducks A H 
AR ROUND, and create a perma- 
nent feeding place for them. Suitable sure-growing plants 


prove fishing in your favorite lake or stream. 


40 Y EARS’ success. Write. 


Deseribe place. Plant- 
ing Advice. Booklet Free. 


TERRELL’S & 


cho 








pr Terrell’s Natural Foote. yey JACKS (HARE) 


for all climates and conditions. Also natural plants to im- | 








COTTONTAILS AND 


New low prices on Wild Rabbits 

Can furnish any number in season for restock- 
ing or coursing. Place cottontail orders now as 
they can be shipped only in the late fall and 
winter months. Can furnish Jacks at all times 
except in hot weather. 

Live arrival guaranteed. 

Every customer satisfied. 


EARL JOHNSON, Rago, Kansas 

















BROOK TROUT 


Brook Trout of exceptional value. Prices 

consistent with quality. Eyed eggs in 
season. Trout for table use. Thirty 
years of successful propagation. 








le of Breeding Stock, produced entirely from National Show 
inners. Make several times the net profit by buying officially cer- 
Winn ‘oundation stock that will produce consecutive generations of Prize 
ers and High Priced Pelts with initial cost and maintenance the same 
Catalogue. Sal . 





Responsive Readers with 
Buying Power make possible the 


i following statement: 
'$ magazine has carried more advertising than 
aly sporting magazine every year through the past 
twenty-one consecutive ones—last year leading its 
nearest contemporary by a full 60%. 
ee 











PARADISE BROOK TROUT CO., Cresco, Pa. 


We Pay You Up To $5.00 Each. 
Also Put You in Touch with MARKETS 
EVERYWHERE. Large illustrated 

book and cotalen, aise copy of the 
AMERICAN RABBIT FARMER 
and monthly market bulletin showing 
names of buyers in various parts 
of America who continuously buy all 
rabbits offered them. All for10cents. 























OUTDOOR ENTERPRISE CO., 120 Main St., Holmes Park, Mo. 







7 FROGS 


ee) WE BUY WHAT YOU RAISE! 
Breeder lays 10.000 eggs year- 
y. Modern methods hatch over 90% 
in Your Backyard! Big 
market waiting everywhere. We pay 
0 $5.00 per dozen for “Nu-foad 
". Any climate suitable. Write 
Fr Frog and 
complete literature. 
AMERICAN FROG CANNING CO. 
(Dept. 106-B) New Orieans, La. 


CASH $ MONEY 


raising PR ROYAL birds. Orders waiting 
for hundreds of thousands. Easy to raise. 
You get your pay for them when only 25 
days old. Particulars and picture book for 
3-et. stamp. PR Company, 504 Howard St., 
Melrose, Massachusetts. Refer any bank. 

















GAME, Breeder & Sportsman 





YOU CAN RAISE GAME BIRDS 


Beautiful pheasants, quail and other game birds can now be raised as easily as 
poultry and at small expense. You can get full instructions on how to do it, also 
valuable information on control of enemies, waterfowl refuges, waterfowl food 
plants, and how to make game birds pay. HERE IS HOW TO DO IT !—Attach 
$1.00 to this Ad and mail it today to the address below and you will receive 6 
booklets in addition to a six-months’ subscription to GAME, Breeder & Sports- 
man, the publication devoted since 1912 to more game and better shooting. 
THIS OFFER IS FOR A LIMITED TIME ONLY, SO ACT NOW! 


203 East 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 














““We inspect, plan, 


plant and stock same ~~ WILT) LIFE NURSERIES, P. 0. Box 71B2, Oshkosh, Wisconsin 





by establishing feeding and breeding grounds for WILD DUCKS, UP- 

LAND GAME and FISH. If you enjoy and want good shooting and fishing, our 
sure-growing natural foods will produce real results for you. Write for our new, 
free illustrated book “The Secret in Attracting Game”. Describe your place— 
we'll make planting suggestions FREE. ALSO COMPLETE LINE OF GAME BIRDS. 














Ques. : What camera do you recommend 
for taking on hunting or fishing trips? 
Some of my advisers insist that the only 
practical kind for my particular use is 
one of the diminutive cameras, while others 
insist that I should get one of the larger 
direct-focusing variety. What, in your 
opinion, should J buy? (A. E. C.) 


Ans.: Your question is one of the most 
commonly asked, yet one that is a bit 
difficult to answer to the satisfaction of 
every individual. There is much to be said 
in favor of and against both types of cameras 
which you mention. After all, they are 
intended for different 
purposes. They are about 
as different as a .410- 
gauge shotgun is from 
a 12 gauge. The midget 
camera is made to be 
tucked conveniently in a 
pocket and carried wher- 
ever you go; and with 
the recent great ad- 
vancement towards per- 
fection in grainless neg- 
atives, it permits won- 
derful results in en- 
largement to satisfactory 
size. But being com- 
pelled to make such en- 
largements is apt to 
prove expensive and 
generally disadvantag- 
eous. On the other hand, 
a large direct-focusing 
camera can prove an 
abomination on a trip in 
rough country, although 
it consistently produces 
a far greater percentage 
of fine pictures than any 
other type. 

In the last twenty- 
two years, I have made 
picture-taking trips to 
most every important hunting and fishing 
point between Cuba and the north coast 
of Siberia. On every one of these trips I 
have taken pictures almost exclusively for 
the money that I could, in one way or 
another, get out of them. In the past 
fifteen years, I have used a size 4 x 5 
direct-focusing camera on every one of 
my trips. I have carried it to the top of 
one of the highest mountain peaks in the 
Canadian Rockies; carried it on a dog 
sled along the Bering Sea coast—and 
cursed it to no end. But I will take it on 
my next trip, no matter where that may 
be. If picture taking is merely a secondary 
issue On your trips, and you do not object 
to the disadvantages (or pleasures) of 
making enlargements, I suggest that you 
buy a diminutive camera. But if you have 
a more serious and mercenary reason for 
picture taking, I recommend that you get 
a direct-focusing camera making a nega- 
tive not less than 3144 x 4% inches, and 
preferably 4 x 5 inches. And those of you 
who do not agree with me can throw all 
the garden bouquets you wish— but that’s 
my story and I am going to stick to it. 


Field & Stream—February, 1936 
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hunting, fishing and camping 
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Ques.: One of the most desirable 
mementos of any trip is a group picture 
of all those who went along. But this is 
often very difficult to get, when everybody 
starts out in different directions at day- 
break every morning and doesn’t get back 
until dark. Can you make pictures sep- 
arately and then print them together, or 
how else can it be done? ({E. S69 


Ans.: The easiest solution to such a 
problem is to take along a couple of flash 
bulbs. With these little bits of “canned 
sunshine” you can get some excellent pic- 
tures which might otherwise never have 





A couple of flash bulbs taken on your hunting trip often mean a group 
picture that would not otherwise be possible. See text 


been taken. Whether it be in a cabin or 
beside the nightly camp fire—after supper 
is the best of all times to get a group 
picture—and get into it yourself as well. 
All you do is line up the gang; put the 
camera on a box or stump and focus it 
on lighted matches held close to the sub- 
jects, to determine the sidelines; leave a 
place for yourself to sit; open the shutter 
on “time”; go over and sit in the picture; 
and have a guide set off the flash. The 
result is apt to be the best picture you 
may get on the whole trip. The photo- 
graph reproduced in the center of this page 
is an example of this sort of situation. It 
was “taken” by ye humble Janitor of this 
page (extreme right), while on a recent 
hunting trip in Nova Scotia with (left to 
right) Gail Borden II, S. Lewis Hutche- 
son and Henry Clay Foster, boat editor. 


Ques.: How can I make some soft- 
focus pictures? Does it require a special 
lens? (J. B. K.) 


Ans.: Entirely too many folks make 
soft-focus pictures without really intend- 
ing to! A bona fide soft-focus picture is 





of course more than merely an out-of- 
focus photograph, as might be inferred 
from my first comment; and some of them 
are really very beautiful. In a soft-focus 
picture there is no point in the entire field 
of the film that is sharply in focus, while 
in an out-of-focus picture the point of 
focus is merely in the wrong place. If you 
are really serious about making soft-focus 
photographs, you should procure a special 
lens for the purpose. But if it is merely a 
fleeting curiosity, I suggest that you select 
an appropriate bit of scenery some frosty 
morning; set up your camera for proper 
focus and slight over-exposure to make 
a normal scenic picture; 
and then, just before 
you snap the picture, 
“steam” your lens by 
either holding your 
warm hand over it for 
a few moments or by 
blowing your breath up- 
on it. Don’t carry this 
steaming too far and re- 
member that this will 
require additional time 
for the exposure. In this 
way, however, a little 
hot air will save you the 
price of a soft-focus lens 
—but please do not send 
me any bill for negatives 
that do not turn out as 
you want them to! 


Ques.: I have had 
considerable trouble us- 
ing my spring-driven 
movie camera in winter, 
We have pretty cold 
weather up here, but 
winter sports are my 
favorite hobby and I am 
wondering if there isnt 
something I can do to 
keep my camera from 
freezing up. At times it runs in irregular 
fits and jerks, and sometimes it just stops 
completely. (M. M. B.) 


Ans.: The only way to be sure of your 
camera running satisfactorily in very cold 
weather is to remove all of the oil from 
its working parts. This can be done by 
washing them thoroughly in gasoline. 
Even this will not guarantee the smooth 
running of your camera, however, if you 
make the mistake of keeping the machine 
in a warm room and then taking it directly 
out in the cold. The metal will sweat and 
freeze very quickly. It is best to keep your 
camera in a cold place, as near the outside 
temperature as possible, when you intend 
to use it. 


_Ques.: I would like to make some mo- 
tion-picture titles with movie scenes for the 
background. How is it done? (B. 


Ans.: Make your titles with white letter 
ing on black cards; photograph on nega- 
tive stock ; develop; and double-print w! 
background-scene-negative of dark density 
and same length. Dupe this print if you wish 
to have a permanent combined negative 
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Preszdent Roosevelt 


calls 


NORTH AMERICAN 
WILDLIFE CONFERENCE 


FEBRUARY 3-4-5-6-7, 1936 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


The largest conclave of wildlife interests ever assembled will meet for a complete 
discussion of the many phases of the restoration of game, fish, and other wildlife 
and its habitat, and to determine upon a comprehensive plan of action directed 
toward the achievement of the due recognition of wildlife needs. 


Wildlife Exhibits + species OF THE PAST AND PRESENT + 


Latest Wildlife Motion Pictures +» siteNt AND IN SOUND + 


Internationally Known Speakers 


Amona TOPICS for discussion will be: 
how to produce more wildlife, stream and 
lake improvement, relationships between 
the sportsman and the farmer, wildlife 
research, game breeding, status of water- 
fowl, eliminating pollution, improving 
food and cover, grazing and wildlife, soil 
erosion and wildlife, parasites and dis- 
eases, forest management for game and 
fish, the breeding grounds problem, salt 
water angling, game as a crop of the 
farm. Every phase will be covered. 
February 3rd will be reserved for the 


greatest step ever taken in behalf of fish, 
game and other wildlife—THE ORGANI- 
ZATION OF AN INTERNATIONAL FEDER- 
ATION OF ALL WILDLIFE INTERESTS! 

Mr. Sportsman, Mr. Landowner, Mr. 
Nature Lover, you cannot afford to miss 
this meeting. Come, take an active part, 
get in the traces and let this great con- 
ference help you solve your own prob- 
lems! There is no admission charge — 
Everybody welcome! 

Special rates for hotel and transpor- 
tation accommodations. 


For complete program details, write to F. A. Silcox, Chairman of 


NORTH AMERICAN WILDLIFE CONFERENCE COMMITTEE, Washington, D. C. 



































CAMELS 
NEVER UPSET 
MY NERVES 


ROSCOE TURNER—Famous Flyer MRS.WM.LAVARRE—cir! Explorer GENE SARAZEN—Golf Champion RADIO ENGINEER—Harry Miller 


try them, foo 
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CAMELS 


APPEAL TO NEVER GET 
A WOMAN'S MY WIND 
TASTE 


) loner-Coack Jnvitation 


to bry (Camels 


fragrant Camels. If you 


10 
Smoke at “ mildest, best- 


don’t find th 
flavored cig 
smoked, return t 


the rest of the cigar 


arettes you ever 
ettes in it to us 


m 
ny time within a month fro 


ta 
‘ and we will yefund your 


this date, 


full purehase price, plus postage. 
u 


( Signed) 


. COMPANY 


5 Oo 
R. J- REYNOLDS TOBACC 


Winsto 


n-Salem, North Carolina 


| ALWAYS KEEP 


CAMELS HANDY BECAUSE | — 
— GET A‘LIFT’ 


WHEN TIRED MILONESS 


APPRECIATE 


BUSINESS GIRL—ve Mi 


CAMELS COSTLIER TOBACCOS mean so 


much to so many people that we invite you to 
confident that they’‘ll win you! 


Try IO Camels Now 


READ OUR INVITATIO 
TO YOU 


Camels are made by recogit 
specialists in the use of finer, 
expensive tobaccos...past m 
in the blending of leaf witht 
to bring out delicate flavor. 
because of the matchless ble 
of these costlier tobaccos, 
have a rich, delicious flavor 
sets them apart...alone. G 
smokers are frank in expres 
their preference for Camels. 
they say is convincing 

of Camel’s appealing qualities 
now we ask you to make @ 
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